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PREFACE. 

The  fact  that,  of  the  many  writers  who  have  essayed 
the  task  of  replying  to  Mr.  Harvey's  notorious  work, 
"Coin's  Financial  School,"  not  one  has,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  showing  the 
true  cause  of  existing  conditions  is  the  excuse  for  the 
present  work,  which  has  been  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  friends  who  had  read  with  approval  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  press  on  the  coinage  and  other  questions. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  first  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  "Coin"  had  manufactured  statistics 
which  he  pretended  to  quote  in  the  writer's  challenge  to 
Mr.  Harvey  to  be  present  at  Orpheus  Hall  and  reply  to 
statements  which  he  should  make  in  an  address  upon 
the  coinage  question  which  he  was  announced  to  deliver 
before  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club.  Mr.  Harvey  was 
requested  to  come  prepared  to  explain  the  discrepancies 
between  the  figures  of  his  work  and  the  official  figures 
which  he  claimed  to  quote. 

As  Mr.  Harvey  failed  to  be  present  the  following  chal- 
lenge was  the  next  day  addressed  to  him : 

Chicago,  May  5,  1895. 
W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.,  115  Monroe  street,  Chicago: 

Dear  Sir : — I  regret  that  you  were  unable  to  be  present 
at  Orpheus  Hall  Friday  evening  to  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancies  between  the  figures  in  "Coin"  and  the  statis- 
tical abstract  which  you  claim  to  quote.  I  was  some- 
what surprised  that  you  failed  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
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opportunity  offered  for  debate,  as  I  see  by  the  papei 
that  you  have  expressed  yourself  as  most  anxious  for 
pubHc  discussion.  As  you  were  Hkely  detained  by  other 
and  pressing  engagements,  and  regret  your  inabiHty  to 
be  present  as  much  as  I  do,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  an 
invitation  to  meet  me  in  joint  debate  on  the  coinage  ques- 
tion at  the  earhest  date  convenient  to  yourself.  Instead 
of  the  distinguished  scholars,  financiers  and  journalists 
whom  you  so  easily  vanquished  at  your  financial  school 
you  will  have  no  more  formidable  antagonist  than  just 
a  Chicago  mechanic  that  reads  and  thinks.  I  find  on 
further  examination  that  the  figures  which  you  claim  to 
quote  from  the  mint  report  differ  as  widely  from  the 
figures  in  my  copy  of  the  mint  report  as  do  the  figures 
which  in  "Coin"  you  claim  to  quote  from  the  statistical 
abstract  differ  from  those  in  my  copy  of  the  statistical 
abstract.  A  letter  addressed  to  me  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Honest  Money  League  of  Illinois,  Palmer  House,  will 
reach  me.  Please  give  this  your  immediate  attention  so 
that  we  may  make  arrangements  for  a  suitable  hall,  which 
from  the  interest  the  public  are  at  present  taking  in  this 
question  should  be  commodious.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  H.  L.  BLISS. 


The  following  reply  was  received: 

Chicago,  May  7,  1895. 
H.  L.  Bliss,  Esq.,  City: 

Dear  Sir: — As  written  you  yesterday,  the  statement 
in  the  paper  that  I  had  challenged  the  world  was  a  mis- 
statement. I  did  not  do  so.  On  account  of  other  engage- 
ments I  will  not  be  able  to  accept  your  kind  offer  for  open 
discussion.  However,  rest  assured  that  the  subject  will 
be  ventilated  and  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportuni- 
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ties  for  your  side  to  get  at  me  lin  open  discussion.    "Coin" 
is  right  from  cover  to  cover.    Very  truly, 

W.  H.  HARVEY. 

Mr.  Harvey,  who  had  no  time  for  discussion  or  expla- 
nation, found  time  to  criticise  Judge  Vincent's  decision  of 
the  Hopkins-Forrest  bet  regarding  the  unit  of  value  and 
to  intimate  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Judge  Vincent.  This 
induced  the  writer  to  address  a  third  letter  to  Mr.  Harvey, 
which,  save  the  omission  of  a  statement  of  Mr.  Harvey's 
falsifications  which  appears  in  the  following  pages,  was  as 
follows: 

Chicago,  May  lo,  1895. 
W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.,  115  Monroe  street,  Chicago: 

Dear  Sir: — As  I  did  not  state  in  my  letter  that  I  un- 
derstood that  you  had  challenged  the  world,  the  denial 
of  that  in  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  seems  unnecessary. 
That  you  expressed  yourself  anxious  for  discussion  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Zeisler,  who  met  you  at  Judge  Vincent's 
office.  That  fact  was  announced  in  the  papers,  and,  as  I 
left  you  to  fix  the  date  to  suit  your  own  convenience,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  you  have  another  reason  for  de- 
clining.   What  it  is  may  easily  be  surmised. 

Perhaps,  notwithstanding  you  are  so  very  busy,  you 
may  find  time  to  explain  through  the  press  the  discrepancy 
between  "Coin"  and  the  authorities  you  claim  to  quote. 
*  *  *  In  this  morning's  paper,  in  your  criticism  of 
Judge  Vincent's  decision,  you  are  reported  as  saying  that 
"the  facts  connected  with  this  money  question  should  be 
conceded  by  both  sides.  It  cannot  while  men  are  dis- 
honest." You  thus  intimate  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
Judge  Vincent.  It  seems  to  me  that  before  thus  accusing 
others  you  should  find  time  to  explain  these  discrepancies. 
I  am,  sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  BLISS. 
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To  this  letter  published  in  the  Chicago  papers,  as 
were  also  those  preceding,  Mr.  Harvey  made  no  reply, 
nor  has  he  corrected  his  figures,  but  continues  to  send  out 
his  works  with  their  bogus  statistics  and  falsified  and 
forged  quotations.  In  the  North  American  Review  Quly 
number)  he  replies  to  his  censors  by  charging  ignorant  or 
unworthy  motives.     In  this  article  Mr.  Harvey  says: 

"Coin  gives  the  annual  export  price  of  New  York  as 
given  by  the  United  States  statistical  abstract  for  those 
years,  and  the  author  of  the  reply  will  take  for  instance 
Chicago  prices,  but  will  not  explain  with  fairness  to  their 
readers  why  the  tables  do  not  agree." 

To  this  but  one  reply  can  be  made.  Mr.  Harvey*s 
statement  is  not  true  and  he  knows  that  it  is  false.  This 
anyone  may  ascertain  by  comparing  his  figures  with  the 
official  figures  which  he  pretends  to  quote 

Unable  to  get  Mr.  Harvey  to  meet  him  upon  a  platfonii^ 
where  he  might  expose  him  in  his  true  light  of  an  in- 
famous falsifier  and  tool  of  monopoly,  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  accomplish  that  purpose  in  the  following 
pages.  Should  any  reader  regard  these  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Harvey  and  his  works  as  unduly  severe,  his  attention  is 
called  to  Mr.  Harvey's  own  words,  which  on  page  129  of 
"Coin  Up  to  Date"  he  applies  to  Mr.  Medill  of  the 
Chicago  "Tribune": 

"The  editor  who  will  purposely  deceive  his  readers, 
when  every  instinct  of  patriotism  demands  that  the  light  of 
truth  should  be  turned  upon  this  subject  which  affects 
the  welfare  and  integrity  of  a  nation,  by  his  own  act  bums, 
as  with  a  branding  iron,  a  damnable  scar  upon  his  repu- 
tation and  that  of  his  newspaper.  In  this  instance  it  is 
a  greater  crime  to  falsify,  than  any  act  in  the  decalogue 
of  crimes." 

That  Mr.  Harvey  is  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  crimes  is 
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easily  proven  by  anyone  who  will  compare  his  figures 
with  those  of  the  authorities  which  he  pretends  to  quote. 
This  the  writer  deems  a  sufficient  excuse  for  presenting 
Mr.  Harvey  in  such  a  suit  as,  were  justice  done,  he  would 
not  fail  to  wear. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  popular 
government  by  misrepresenting  the  facts  by  which  the 
voter  must  decide  how  he  shall  cast  his  ballot. 

For  the  informatjon  especially  of  those  who,  like  him- 
self, earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  author 
presents  these  pages  to  the  public,  hoping  that  they  may 
help  to  solve  the  vexed  question  of  the  day.  In  doing 
so  he  desires  to  express  his  dissent  from  a  criticism  that 
has  already  been  made,  that  the  extended  quotations  from 
John  Stuart  Mill  are  of  too  abstruse  a  nature  to  be  com- 
prehended by,  or  prove  interesting  to,  the  class  for  which 
this  volume  is  especially  intended.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  working  people  are  at  the  present  time  more  diligent 
and  intelligent  students  of  economic  questions  than  a 
majority  of  professional  men  and  that  it  is  to  this  class 
we  must  look  for  the  redemption  of  the  country  from 
the  rule  of  monopoly  and  unprincipled  politicians. 

H.  L.  BLISS. 

Chicago,  July  4,  1895. 
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When  gold  and  silver  had  become  virtually  a  medium 
of  exchange,  by  becoming  the  things  for  which  people 
generally  sold,  and  with  which  they  generally  bought, 
whatever  they  had  to  sell  or  buy,  the  contrivance  of  coin- 
ing obviously  suggested  itself.  By  this  process  the  metal 
was  divided  into  convenient  portions,  of  any  degree  of 
smallness,  and  bearing  a  recognized  proportion  to  one 
another;  and  the  trouble  was  saved  of  weighing  and  as- 
saying at  every  change  of  possessors,  an  inconvenience 
which  on  the  occasion  of  small  purchases  would  soon  have 
become  insupportable.  Governments  found  it  their  inter- 
est to  take  the  operation  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  in- 
terdict all  coining  by  private  persons ;  indeed,  their  guar- 
antee was  often  the  only  one  which  would  have  been  relied 
on,  a  reliance,  however,  which  very  often  it  ill-deserved; 
profligate  governments  having  until  a  very  modern  period 
seldom  scrupled,  for  the  sake  of  robbing  their  creditors, 
to  confer  on  all  other  debtors  a  license  to  rob  theirs,  by 
the  shallow  and  impudent  artifice  of  lowering  the  stand- 
ard ;  that  least  covert  of  all  modes  of  knavery,  which  con- 
sists in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound,  that  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
pounds  may  be  canceled  by  the  payment  of  a  hundred 
shillings.  It  would  have  been  as  simple  a  plan  and  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  as  well  to  have  enacted  that 
a  "hundred"  should  always  be  interpreted  to  mean  five, 
which  would  have  effected  the  same  reduction  in  all  pecu- 
niary contracts  and  would  not  have  been  at  all  more 
6hamele«d«  Such  strokes  of  policy  have  not  wholly  ceased 
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to  be  recommended,  but  they  have  ceased  to  be  practiced^ 
except  occasionally  through  the  medium  of  paper  money, 
in  which  case  the  character  of  the  transaction,  from  the 
greater  obscurity  of  the  subject,  is  a  little  less  barefaced. — 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book 
III.,  Chapter  VIL,  P.  21. 

PROJECTS  OF  WILLIAM  THE  TESTY  FOR  INCREASING 
THE  CURRENCY.  HE  IS  OUTWITTED  BY  THE 
YANKEES. 

Next  to  his  projects  for  the  suppression  of  poverty  may 
be  classed  those  of  William  the  Testy,  for  increasing  the 
wealth  of  New  Amsterdam.  Solomon,  of  whose  charac- 
ter for  wisdom  the  little  governor  was  somewhat  emulous, 
had  made  gold  and  silver  as  plenty  as  the  stones  in  the, 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  William  Kieft  could  not  pretend 
vie  with  him  as  to  the  precious  metals,  but  he  determined, 
as  an  equivalent,  to  flood  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam 
with  Indian  money.  This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
strings  of  beads  wrought  of  clams,  periwinkles,  and  other 
shell-fish,  and  called  sea-want  or  wampum.  These  had 
formed  a  native  currency  among  the  simple  savages,  who 
were  content  to  take  them  of  the  Dutchmen  in  exchange 
for  peltries.  In  an  unlucky  moment,  William  the  Testy, 
seeing  this  money  of  easy  production,  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  making  it  the  current  coin  of  the  province.  It  i^ 
true  it  had  an  intrinsic  value  among  the  Indians,  whq 
used  it  to  ornament  their  robes  and  moccasins,  but  amon^ 
the  honest  burghers  it  had  no  more  intrinsic  value  than 
those  rags  which  form  the  paper  currency  of  modern  days. 

This  consideration,  however,  had  no  weight  with  Will- 
iam Kieft.  He  began  by  paying  all  the  servants  of  the 
company,  and  all  the  debts  of  government,  in  strings  of 
wampum.  He  sent  emissaries  to  sweep  the  shores  of  Long 
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Island,  which  was  the  Ophir  of  this  modern  Solomon, 
and  abounded  in  shell-fish.  These  were  transported  in 
loads  to  New  Amsterdam,  coined  into  Indian  money,  and 
launched  into  circulation. 

And  now,  for  a  time,  affairs  went  on  swimmingly ;  mon- 
ey became  as  plentiful  as  in  the  modern  days  of  paper 
currency,  and,  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  "a  wonderful 
impulse  was  given  to  public  prosperity."  Yankee  traders 
poured  into  the  province,  buying  everything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  and  paying  the  worthy  Dutchmen  their 
own  price — in  Indian  money.  If  the  latter,  however,  at- 
tempted to  pay  the  Yankees  in  the  same  coin  for  their  tin- 
ware and  wooden  bowls,  the  case  was  altered;  nothing 
would  do  but  Dutch  guilders  and  such  like  "metallic  cur- 
rency." What  was  worse,  the  Yankees  introduced  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  wampum  made  of  oyster-shells,  with  which 
they  deluged  the  province,  carrying  off  in  exchange  all 
the  silver  and  gold,  the  Dutch  herrings,  and  Dutch 
cheeses:  thus  early  did  the  knowing  men  of  the  east  man- 
ifest their  skill  in  bargaining  the  New  Amsterdammers 
out  of  the  oyster,  and  leaving  them  the  shell.^ 

1  In  a  manuscript  record  of  the  province,  dated  1659,  Library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  is  the  following  mention  of 
Indian  money: 

"Seawant  alias  wampum.  Beads  manufactured  from  the  Qua- 
hang  or  wilk;  a  shell-fish  formerly  abounding  on  our  coasts, 
lately  of  more  rare  occurrence,  of  two  colors,  black  and  white; 
the  former  twice  the  value  of  the  latter.  Six  beads  of  the 
white  and  three  of  the  black  for  an  English  penny.  The  sea- 
want  depreciates  from  time  to  time.  The  New  England  people 
make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  barter,  not  only  to  carry  away 
the  best  cargoes  which  we  send  thither,  but  to  accumulate  a 
large  quantity  of  beavers  and  other  furs;  by  which  the  com- 
pany is  defrauded  of  her  revenues,  and  the  merchants  disap- 
pointed in  making  returns  with  that  speed  with  which  they 
might  wish  to  meet  their  engagements;  while  their  commis- 
sioners and  the  inhabitants  remain  overstocked  with  seawant, — 
a  sort  of  currency  of  no  value  except  with  the  New  Netherland 
savages,  etc." 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  William  the  Testy  was  made 
sensible  how  completely  his  grand  project  of  finance  was 
turned  against  him  by  his  eastern  neighbors;  nor  would 
he  probably  have  ever  found  it  out,  had  not  tidings  been 
brought  him  that  the  Yankees  had  made  a  descent  upon 
Long  Island,  and  had  established  a  kind  of  mint  at  Oyster 
Bay,  where  they  were  coining  up  all  the  oyster-banks. 

Now  this  was  making  a  vital  attack  upon  the  province 
in  a  double  sense,  financial  and  gastronomical.  Ever  since 
the  council  dinner  of  Oloffe  the  Dreamer  at  the  founding 
of  New  Amsterdam,  at  which  banquet  the  oyster  figur 
so  conspicuously,  this  divine  shell-fish  has  been  held 
kind  of  superstitious  reverence  at  the  Manhattoes;  as 
ness  the  temples  erected  to  its  cult  in  every  street  and 
lane  and  alley.  In  fact,  it  is  the  standard  luxury  of  the 
place,  as  is  the  terrapin  at  Philadelphia,  the  soft  crab  at 
Baltimore,  or  the  canvas-back  at  Washington. 

The  seizure  of  Oyster  Bay,  therefore,  was  an  outrage 
not  merely  on  the  pockets,  but  the  larders  of  the  New 
Amsterdammers;  the  whole  community  was  aroused,  and 
an  oyster  crusade  was  immediately  set  on  foot  against  the 
Yankees.  Every  stout  trencherman  hastened  to  the  stand- 
ard; nay,  some  of  the  most  corpulent  Burgomasters  and 
Schepens  joined  the  expedition  as  a  corps  de  reserve,  only 
to  be  called  into  action  when  the  sacking  commenced. 

The  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to  a  valiant 
Dutchman,  who  for  size  and  weight  might  have  matched 
with  Colbrand,  the  Danish  champion,  slain  by  Guy  of 
Warwick.  He  was  famous  throughout  the  province  for 
strength  of  arm  and  skill  at  quarter-staff,  and  hence  was 
named  Stoffel  Brinkerhoff,  or  rather,  Brinkerhoofd,  that 
is  to  s-ay,  Stoflfel  the  head-breaker. 

This  sturdy  commander,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words 
but  vigorous  deeds,  led  his  troops  resolutely  on  through 
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Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Jericho,  and  Patch-hog,  and 
other  Long  Island  towns,  without  encountering  any  diffi- 
culty of  note;  though  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  burgo- 
masters gave  out  at  Hardscramble  Hill  and  Hungry  Hol- 
low, and  that  others  lost  heart  and  turned  back  at  Puss- 
panick.  With  the  rest  he  made  good  his  march  until  he 
arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oyster  Bay. 

Mere  he  was  encountered  by  a  host  of  Yankee  warriors, 
headed  by  Preserved  Fish,  and  Habakkuk  Nutter,  and 
Return  Strong,  and  Zerubbabel  Fisk,  and  Determined 
Cock!  at  the  sound  of  whose  names  Stoffel  Brinkerhoflf 
verily  believed  the  whole  parliament  of  Praise-God  Bare- 
bones  had  been  let  loose  upon  him.  He  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  merely  the  "selectmen"  of  the  settle- 
ment, armed  with  no  weapon  but  the  tongue,  and  disposed 
only  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  argument.  Stoffel  had 
but  one  mode  of  arguing,  that  was,  with  the  cudgel;  but 
he  used  it  with  such  effect  that  he  routed  his  antagonists, 
broke  up  the  settlement,  and  would  have  driven  the  in- 
habitants into  the  sea  if  they  had  not  managed  to  escape 
across  the  Sound  to  the  mainland  by  the  Devil's  stepping- 
stones,  which  remain  to  this  day  monuments  of  this  great 
Dutch  victory  over  the  Yankees. 

Stoffel  Brinkerhoff  made  great  spoil  of  oysters  and 
clams,  coined  and  uncoined,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  the  Manhattoes.  A  grand  triumph,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  was  prepared  for  him  by  William  the  Testy. 
He  entered  New  Amsterdam  as  a  conqueror,  mounted  on 
a  Narragansett-pacer.  Five  dried  codfish  on  poles,  stand- 
ards taken  from  the  enemy,  were  borne  before  him,  and 
an  immense  store  of  oysters  and  clams,  Weathersfield 
onions,  and  Yankee  "notions"  formed  the  spolia  opima; 
while  several  coiners  of  oyster-shells  were  led  captive  to 
grace  the  hero's  triumph. 
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The  procession  was  accompanied  by  a  full  band  of  boys 
and  negroes,  performing  on  the  popular  instruments 
rattle-bones  and  clam-shells,  while  Antony  Van  Corlej 
sounded  his  trumpet  from  the  ramparts. 

A  great  banquet  was  served  up  in  the  stadt-house  from 
the  clams  and  oysters  taken  from  the  enemy,  while  the 
governor  sent  the  shells  privately  to  the  mint,  and  had 
them  coined  into  Indian  money,  with  which  he  paid  his 
troops. 

It  is  moreover  said  that  the  governor,  calling  to  mil 
the  practice  among  the  ancients  to  honor  their  victorioi 
general  with  public  statues,  passed  a  magnanimous  d< 
cree,  by  which  every  tavern-keeper  was  permitted  to  pail 
the  head  of  Stofifel  Brinkerhoff  upon  his  sign! — Knick-' 
erbocker's  History  of  New  York. 
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Cade.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and  vows 
reformation*  There  shall  be  in  England  seven  half-penny 
loaves  sold  for  a  penny;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer. 

King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II,  Act  IV,  Scene  II. 


COIN'S   FINANCIAL   FRAUD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Say,  Sam,  have  you  read  "Coin"?  asked  one  of  Chi- 
cago's workingmen  to  another  employed  upon  the  same 
job.  You  just  ought  to  read  it — silver's  been  demon- 
etized; we  haven't  got  primary  money  enough;  one-half 
of  the  world's  redemption  money  has  been  destroyed  and 
that's  the  reason  that  wheat  and  clothing  and  everything 
else  has  got  so  cheap  and  plenty  -that  we  are  all  likely  to 
go  hungry  and  naked  if  something  isn't  done  to  restore 
old  prices.  I've  got  the  book  here ;  see  what  it  says.  Just 
think  of  it:  cut  nails  cost  $3.86  per  100  pounds  in  1859  and 
they  only  cost  $1  now.  In  1859  pig  iron  cost  $23.38 
per  ton  and  now  it  costs  only  $12  per  ton.  A  gold  dol- 
lar will  buy  twice  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  as  it  would 
before  silver  was  demonetized.  This  is  all  because  gold, 
which  is  scarce,  has  been  made  the  only  redemption 
money.  If  we  had  free  coinage  at  16  to  i  things  would 
not  have  got  so  cheap,  and  if  we  can  only  get  free  coinage 
again  the  dollar  will  buy  no  more  wheat  or  nails  or  pig 
iron  than  it  used  to. 

Sam:  No,  Bill,  I  haven't  read  "Coin,"  for  I  have 
thought  all  the  time  from  the  way  it  sells  that 
it  must  be  a  humbug.  There  is  an  old  Latin 
proverb  which,  being  interpreted,  is  that  the  world 
wishes  to  be  deceived.  Barnum  expressed  the  same 
idea  when  he  said  that  the  people  liked  to  be 
humbugged.  If  the  book  was  a  good  one  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  wouldn't  begin  to  circulate  so  fast.    You  always 
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have  to  almost  cram  the  truth  down  people's  throats 
while  an  old  proverb  goes  "that  a  lie  will  travel  ten  leagues' 
while  the  truth  is  getting  its  boots  on."    I  have  heard  lotSa 


about  the  book,  and  as  every  one  else  seems  to  be  reading 
it  I  guess  I'll  have  to  read  it,  too;  but  if  what  you  say  Coin 
says  is  true — that  if  we  had  free  coinage  the  silver  dollar 
would  buy  but  half  as  much  as  the  gold  dollar  or  a  silver 
dollar  redeemable  in  gold  does  now — it  seems  to  me  that 
I  would  rather  take  my  wages  in  gold.  This  seems  a  good 
deal  like  the  protectionist's  scheme  to  raise  prices  by  a 
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tariff  to  keep  out  cheap  goods.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  tariff 
they  say  England  would  flood  us  with  cheap  goods  and 
we  should  be  ruined.  If  getting  things  for  half  price 
would  be  so  bad  I  wonder  what  the  effect  would  be  if  we 
got  everything  we  need  for  nothing.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
me  that  we  would  have  to  go  hungry  or  poorly  clothed 
as  many  of  us  have  to  do  now. 

Bill :  Yes,  it  does  sorter  look  that  way,  but  then  Coin 
says  that  silver  is  and  has  always  been  the  people's  money 
and  that  gold  is  the  money  of  the  rich. 

Sam:  Well,  give  me  the  money  of  the  rich  if  it  will 
buy  twice  as  much.  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  get  my 
wages  in  just  as  good  money  as  there  is  going.  It  rather 
seems  to  me  that  this  scheme  of  cheap  money  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  rich,  who  will  be  sure  to  get  the  gold  and 
let  us  take  the  silver.  As  long  as  there's  only  one  kind 
of  money,  and  that  good  the  world  over,  they  won't  be 
able  to  get  the  best  of  us  in  that  way. 

Bill :  Oh,  but  you  haven't  read  the  book  and  perhaps 
you  don't  understand  the  question.  Coin  says  silver  used 
to  be  the  unit  of  value  and  that  the  gold  bugs  conspired 
together  and  destroyed  the  silver  unit,  and  that's  the  rea- 
son things  are  so  cheap.  I  never  had  much  schooling, 
for  I  had  to  go  to  work  t6  help  take  care  of  the  younger 
children  after  father  got  killed  at  Gettysburg.  Mother 
had  nothing  to  take  care  of  us  children  with  till  she  got 
a  pension,  and  when  she  got  it  it  didn't  amount  to  a  great 
deal  with  five  of  us  to  care  for.  Her  pension  is  about  all 
she  has  to  care  for  her  in  her  old  age,  for  we  children  have 
about  all  we  can  do  to  scratch  for  ourselves.  Though  on 
account  of  our  union  my  wages  are  higher  than  they  used 
to  be,  somehow  they  don't  seem  to  go  so  far  as  they  used 
to,  and  that's  what  makes  me  think  something  is  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  something  ought  to  be  done.      Coin    says 
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we  must  remonetize  silver,  and  here's  a  picture  showin 
the  difference  in  times  that  there  would  be.      Coin    says 
that  Mr.  Gage,  the  rich  banker,  and  all  the  rest  that  came 
to  his  school  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  he  knew. 
Read  here  on  page  42  what  he  says:    "Instead  of  scoffing 
at  him  and  confusing  him  they  had  listened  and  been 
compelled  to  give  assent  to  his  plain  and  unanswerable 
views."    Now  if  all  these  big  men  he  tells  about  couldn't 
answer   him  Coin   must  be   right.     But,  Sam,  you   go] 
more  schooling  than  I  did,  and  you've  been  studyin 
such  matters.    Now  I  want  you  to  take  "Coin"  home  wit 
you  and  read  it  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Bill :  Well,  Sam,  youVe  been  reading  "Coin ;"  what  do 
you  think  of  it? 

Sam :  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  "Coin"  is  spurious. 
It's  a  most  dangerous  counterfeit  of  the  truth  and  well 
calculated  to  deceive.  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  has 
passed  current  for  the  truth  with  so  many. 

I  have  been  studying  this  matter  and  besides  I  have  been 
talking  with  a  workingman  who  writes  a  great  deal  for  the 
papers.  He's  an  old  soldier  that  went  through  the  war  and 
he  is  a  democrat  because  he  is  a  free  trader  and  he  says 


My  dear  man,  your  heart  and  liver 
are  affected.  Let  me  apply  some  of  myj 
corn  salve. 


that  he's  fighting  for  freedom  with  his  pen  just  as  much 
as  he  was  fighting  for  freedom  in  the  war  against  slavery. 
That  the  purpose  of  protection  is  to  build  up  monopo- 
lies and  make  men  slaves.    Free  coinage,  he  says,  is  only 
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another  scheme  of  monopoHsts  to  fool  the  working  peo- 
ple and  distract  their  attention  from  the  true  cause  of^l 
our  troubles.  ^^ 

He  says  that  to  try  to  cure  their  troubles  with  free  coin- 
age is  like  trying  to  cure  a  man  whose  vital  organs  are 
affected  by  putting  plasters  on  his  corns.  I've  some 
newspaper  clippings  of  his  articles  that  I  want  you  to  read. 
He  says  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
monopoly  of  money,  that  the  idea  that  such  a  thing  ex- 
ists comes  from  our  custom  of  saying  what  we  don't  mean. 
Just  as  we  say  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  when  we  do  not 
mean  that  at  all.  We  say  that  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Vander- 
bilt  has  a  hundred  or  more  millions  of  dollars.  When 
what  we  mean  is  that  they  have  lands,  railroads,  oil  re- 
fineries and  franchises  valued  at  so  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Any  one  who  has  valuable  property  can  command 
money.  These  rich  men  don't  keep  either  gold  or  silver  on 
hand.  If  they  did  it  would  bring  them  no  income.  They 
sell  their  gold  when  they  have  it  for  property  and  often 
are  heavy  borrowers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  right.  We're  robbed  by  land, 
transportation  and  manufacturing  monopolies  that  make 
the  prices  of  everything  we  have  to  buy  high  and  com- 
bine to  keep  down  wages.  If  they  can  fool  us  to  think 
that  the  money  question  is  the  question  they'll  just  keep 
right  on  robbing  us.  This  man  who  wrote  "Coin,"  they 
say,  was  sent  here  by  the  men  that  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  silver  mines.  They  tell  us  that  we  haven't  got  silver 
enough,  and  that's  all  that's  the  matter;  because  they  have 
got  silver  to  sell  and  are  not  satisfied  to  take  the  market 
price  for  it,  as  we  have  to  for  our  labor.  If  there  was  twice 
as  much  money  in  the  world  as  there  is  now  we  wouldn't 
get  any  of  it  except  by  working  for  it  just  as  we  do  ppWi 
If  we  Qwn^d  a  silver  mine  it  would  be  different., 
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Here's  a  clipping  from  the  "Record"  in  which  is  shown 
who  are  the  debtor  and  who  the  creditor  classes.  Those 
who  want  free  coinage  at  i6  to  i  say  that  it  would  make  it 
easier  for  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  and  that  we  ought  to 
legislate  for  the  debtor  class  : 

"According  to  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  there  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  ist 
of  January,  1893,  5,838  building  and  loan  associations, 
having  1,745,725  shareholders  and  assets  of  $528,852,885. 
By  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  there  was 
deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  in 
1892  $1,712,769,026.  The  number  of  depositors  was 
4,781,695  and  the  average  of  each  deposit  $358.20. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  recent  census  (Part  2,  p. 
596)  the  net  present  value  of  all  outstanding  life  insurance 
poHcies  in  force  December  31,  1889,  ^^s  $618,468,059,  the 
number  of  policies  4,537,286,  and  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance $3,691,686,594.      We  have  then: 

Value  of  assets  of  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations   $    528,852,885 

Value  of  deposits  in  savings  banks 1,712,769,026 

Present  value  of  life  poHcies 618,468,059 

Total $2,860,089,970 

A  sum  greater  than  the  national  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  war  and  42  per  cent  greater  than  the  entire  national, 
state,  county,  municipal  and  school-district  debt  of  the 
United  States  in  1890,  owned  by  a  creditor  class  num- 
bering 11,064,705 — an  average  for  each  of  $258.  The 
result  of  free  coinage,  or  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  keep  the  large  amount  of  silver  and  paper  based  on 
silver  at  par  with  gold,  would  be  to  reduce  the  value  of 
these  assets  at  least  pne-half.    There  are,  besides,  others 
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who  would  be  affected.  The  value  of  all  pensions, 
amounting  to  nearly  $150,000,000  annually,  as  well  as 
salaries  and  wages,  would  be  reduced  in  a  like  ratio. 

The  farmers,  we  are  told,  are  in  debt,  and  free  coinage 
will  allow  them  to  pay  the  mortgages  standing  against 
their  farms  in  a  cheap  dollar.  According  to  the  census 
investigation  of  farms,  homes  and  mortgages  there  was 
in  1890  standing  against  farms  occupied  by  their  owners 
a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $1,085,995,960,  amounting  to 
35.55  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  farms.    Against  homes 


THE  CREDITOR  CLASS.     THE  DEBTOR  CLASS. 

?! 

occupied  by  their  owners  there  was  an  incumbrance  of 
$1,046,953,603,  amounting  to  39.77  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  encumbered  homes.  The  remainder  of  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  of  the  country  amounting  to  nearly 
$4,000,000,000  is  on  productive  property  and  land  held 
for  speculative  purposes. 

The  bonded  debt  of  railway  companies  in  1890,  amount- 
ing to  $5,510,225,528,  that  of  street  railways  $103,494,260, 
telephone  companies  $4,992,565  and  with  telegraph,  gas, 
electric  lighting  and  power  and  other  quasi-public  cor- 
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porations  makes  a  grand  total,  as  estimated  by  census 
officials,  of  not  less  than  $6,000,000,000. 

The  stockholders  of  these  railroad  and  other  monopo- 
listic corporations  would.be  enabled  to  practically  reduce 
their  bonded  indebtedness  one-half,  reaHzing  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  value  of  the  stocks. 

Thus  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  free  coinage  as  con- 
templated would  be  silver-mine  owners  and  land  specu- 
lators and  these  monopolistic  corporations  enjoying  spe- 
cial privileges,  while '  the  victims  would  be  the  wage- 
earner,  those  receiving  salaries,  pensioners  and  small  in- 
vestors in  loan  associations,  depositors  in  savings  banks 
and  the  holders  of  life  insurance  policies. 

Bill:  Well,  now  that  looks  right;  we  working  people 
don't  get  in  debt  "very  often,  in  fact  most  of  us  couldn't  to 
any  great  extent  if  we  wanted  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mighty  mean  and 
dishonest  thing  to  do  to  pass  a  law  that  would  let  these 
big  corporations  pay  their  debts  in  cheaper  money  than 
they  borrowed  and  to  compel  these  small  investors  in  sav- 
ings banks  and  loan  associations  to  lose  half  their  invest- 
ment. I'm  dead  against  it,  and  they  can't  get  my  vote 
for  any  such  scheme.  Why,  my  old  mother  gets  a  pension 
of  $16  a  month,  and  if  that  law  ever  passes  her  pen- 
sion money  wouldn't  go  half  as  far  as  it  does  now,  and 
she  wouldn't  have  enough  to  live  on. 

The  men  who  will  vote  to  make  the  old  heroes  of  the 
war,  who  fought  to  maintain  the  Union,  take  their  pen- 
sions in  cheap  dollars,  will  be  either  crazy  or  unworthy 
to  call  themselves  Americans.  You  bet  I'm  dead  agin' 
this  thing. 

Sam :  Don't  be  too  fast.  Bill.  Since  you've  come  over 
to  spend  Sunday  afternoon  with  me,  let's  commence  at  the 
beginning  and  consider  some  of  the  arguments.    If  they 
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are  not  sound  ones  we  want  to  find  out  how  to  meet  them, 
for  lots  of  people  accept  this  book  as  law  and  gospel,  and 
we  want  to  study  how  to  meet  and  answer  their  argu- 
ments. As  I  told  you  at  first,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
thing  is  a  fraud.    It's  a  fraud  upon  its  face,  because  while 
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Lyman  J.  Gage,  Prof.  Laughlin  and  other  distinguished 
journalists,  bankers  and  business  men  are  made  to  ap- 
pear as  attending  Coin's  school  and  assenting  to  his  state-^j 
ments  and  arguments  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no 
such  school. 

Bill:     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  these  business  men, 
journalists  and  scholars  never  went  to  Coin's  school  a§. 
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he  says  they  did,  and  that  they  never  said  what  he  says, 
in  his  book,  they  said? 

Sam:  That's  just  the  size  of  it;  these  men  deny  being 
present  at  any  such  school  or  lectures  and  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
John  R.  Walsh  and  Prof.  Laughlin  have  written  state- 
ments to  that  effect  and  had  them  printed  in  the  papers. 

Bill :  Well,  Fll  be  gosh  darned ;  I  shouldn't  think  any 
one  would  dare  lie  like  that.  I  should  think  they  would 
be  afraid  of  being  sent  to  jail. 

Sam:  One  who  would  fool  the  people  in  such  a  way 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  good  long  term, 
but  instead  the  author  of  this  work  is  coining  money. 

Bill :  Well,  if  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man  I  won't  believe 
anything  in  the  book — if  he'll  lie  so  about  one  thing  he'll 
lie  about  anything. 

Sam :  Well,  I  think  you're  right  as  to  that  and  that  his 
quotation  from  the  Bible  is  nothing  less  than  sacrilege. 
Just  read  that:  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

Bill:  The  father  to  whom  he  should  appeal  is  the 
father  of  lies,  from  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  de- 
scended. 

Sam:  I  think  you're  right,  for  I  find  the  work  not 
only  full  of  cunning  sophistries  and  appeals  to  prejudice, 
but  that — besides  making  false  statements  by  inference — 
he  misquotes  and  manufactures  statistics. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Bill:     Well,  let's  begin  at  the  beginning.    What  does 
this  mean?    "All  money  is  a  medium  of  exchange, 
primary  money  is  the  measure  of  values." 

Sam:     Why  he  means  that  gold  which  he  calls  prima 
money  is  the  only  measure  of  values.    All  other  mone 
Coin  calls  credit  money.    Such  money,  he  claims,  do 
not  affect  prices. 

Bill :  Well,  I  was  only  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  during  the  war  we  had  no  gold  or  silver,  noth- 
ing but  greenbacks,  and  that  because  there  were  so  many 
greenbacks  issued  prices  went  kiting.  Greenbacks  was 
credit  money,  wasn't  they? 

Sam:  Yes,  that's  so,  and  I  think  there  is  no  truth  in 
this  theory  on  which  everything  else  in  this  book  rests. 
All  past  experience  proves  that  an  abundance  of  credit 
money  or  promises  to  pay  leads  to  speculation  and  inflated 
prices.  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
thinkers,  regarded  everywhere  as  an  authority,  says  thatj 
"An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices  an 
a  diminution  lowers  them.  This  is  the  most  elementary 
proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency,  and  without  it  we 
should  have  no  key  to  the  others.  In  a  state  of  things 
except  the  simple  and  primitive  one  which  we  have  sup- 
posed the  proposition  is  only  true  other  things  being 
equal." 

Bill:  What  does  he  mean  by  that?  Ain't  it  that  only 
in  a  new  or  sort  of  half-civilized  state  of  society  that  prices 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  money? 
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Sam:  Yes,  that's  what  he  means,  for  he  says — here  is 
his  book ;  let  me  read  it  to  you —  "When  credit  comes 
into  play  as  a  means  of  purchasing  distinct  from  money 
in  hand  the  connection  between  prices  and  the  amount 
of  circulating  medium  is  much  less  direct,  and  intimate." 
He  also  says:  "In  a  state  of  commerce,  in  wliich  much 
credit  is  habitually  given,  prices  at  any  moment  depend 
much  more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  money." 

Bill:  Then  according  to  John  Stuart  Mill  prices  don*t 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  gold  or  primary  money.  I 
wonder  if  he  don't  know  as  much  about  it  as  Coin.  Maybe 
Coin  knows  about  it  all  right  and  is  just  lying  to  fool  us, 
just  as  he  did  about  his  school  and  the  bankers  and  schol- 
ars and  business  men  that  didn't  come  to  it.  I  tell  you' 
what,  Sam,  I  don't  take  no  stock  in  anything  that  fellow 
Coin  says. 

Sam:  Well,  he's  certainly  wrong  about  this.  If  you! 
remember  when  the  panic  struck  us  nearly  two  years  ago,, 
you  must  remember  how  little  money  there  seemed  to  be- 
in  the  country  and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  more 
money  in  the  country  than. ever  before  in  our  history. 
The  trouble  was  credit  was  all  knocked  endways ;  no  one 
wanted  to  trust  any  one.  They  wanted  the  cash  and  there 
wasn't  cash  enough  to  do  the  business  because  95  per 
cent  of  all  business  is  usually  done  without  the  use  of 
money.  Coin  says  that  this  is  not  so,  but  we'll  come  to 
that  further  along.  Prices  and  business  depend  on  credit 
and  these  fellows  that  disturb  credit  by  their  wild  schemes,- 
it  seems  to  ,me,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm,  though 
most  of  them  don't  see  it.  Coin  ought  to  be  sharp  enough 
to  see  it,  but  what  does  he  care  while  he  can  sell  millions 
of  copies  of  his  book  and  make  a  million  of  money  out 
of  it? 
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I've  got  a  clipping  here  of  an  article  in  which  is  quoted 
a  speech  of  General  Garfield  in  regard  to  panics.     Gear 
eral  Garfield  was  a  great  student.     He  believed  in  free 
trade  and  sound  money,  and  favored  a  tariff  that  would 
lead  to  ultimate  free  trade. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  de- 
nounced a  statement  of  that  able  financier  and  secretar}^ 
of  the  treasury,  Hugh  McCullough,  as  ignorant  or  men- 
dacious, General  Garfield  said: 

"What  was  the  statement  denounced  as  ignorant  oi 
mendacious?  It  was  that  every  great  crisis  in  thi 
country  had  been  preceded  by  the  enlargement  of  pape^ 
circulation.  I  affirm  that  to  be  true  and  I  challenge  anji 
man  to  controvert  it.  It  was  true  in  England  always.  1\ 
has  been  true  in  this  country  always.  We  had  a  great 
crisis  in  1797,  another  in  1817,  another  in  1837,  another 
in  1857,  and  our  last  in  1873.  These  crises  are  periodic  and 
return  as  the  result  of  causes  springing  up  among  the 
masses  of  our  business  people  and  they  have  all  been  pre- 
ceded by  overtrading,  speculation  and  enlargement  of 
credits,  and  undue  expansion  of  the  instruments  of  credit, 
and  they  have  all  resulted  in  the  same  sad  uniformity  of 
misery  that  has  followed  their  culmination."  (Congres- 
sional Record  45th  Congress,  p.  463.) 

So  we  had  panics  before  the  year  in  which  silver  is 
said  to  have  been  demonetized  and  they  were  all  brought 
about  by  just  such  conditions  as  preceded  the  last  panic — 
an  inflated  currency  and  an  enormous  indebtedness  based 
on  greatly  inflated  prices.  Census  officials  estimate  the 
public  and  private  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1890  as 
over  $18,000,000,000. 

Bill:  That  seems  like  a  big  amount,  but  Coin  says 
(here  is  his  statement  on  page  1 19)  that:  "The  total  debts 
in  the  United  States,  national,  municipal,  state,  county. 
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eOfpCrate  and  private,  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  $40,- 
000,000,000. 

Sam:  Coin  don't  say  who  made  the  estimate,  but  it 
is  as  wild  as  almost  every  other  statement  in  the  book. 
The  author  must  have  coined  it — he's  a  free-coiner,  you 
know. 

As  I  said  before,  officials  of  the  Census  Bureau  estimate 
the  public  and  private  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
in  1890  as  $18,027,705,000.  These  figures  were  furnished 
to  General  Black  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  quoted  by 
him  in  his  speech  on  the  Wilson  bill.  You  can  also  find 
them  in  an  article  contributed  by  George  K.  Holmes,  who 
had  charge  of  the  census  investigations  as  to  farms,  homes 
and  mortgages,  published  in  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly for  December,  1893,  and  also  in  an  article  by  the 
same  author  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society  (London)  for  1893.  These  books  are  both 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Bill:     Well,  I  should  think  if  Mr.  Holmes  had  charge 

'  of  them  census  investigations  that  his  figures  ought  to  be 

a  darned  sight  better  than  this  'ere  Coin's  figures.    Coin 

may  know  it  all  right,  for  I  think  he's  a  smart  fellow,  but 

I'm  darned  if  I  think  he's  honest. 

Sam:  Forty  billion  is  almost  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  country.  Let  me  see,  I've  got  some  clip- 
pings. Here's  one  from  the  "Record"  on  farms,  homes 
and  mortgages,  and  one  from  the  "Herald :"  "Are  we  a 
Nation  of  Tenants?"  I  cut  all  these  articles  out  and  keep 
them,  for  I  find  them  handy  for  reference.  The  estimated 
wealth  of  the  country  was  $65,037,091,197. 

Bill :  They  never  lend  more  than  about  half  on  prop- 
<  erty,  do  they?  And  then  there's  lots  of  property  that 
hain't  mortgaged,  isn't  there?  I  don't  see  how  there 
'  could  be  any  such  amount  of  debt. 
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Sam :  No,  it's  all  nonsense — there's  debt  enough,  that's 
true,  but  according  to  this  clipping  we  got  here,  a  major- 
ity of  our  people  are  tenants  and  so  can't  owe  anything 
on  the  homes  or  farms  they  occupy.  The  entire  mort- 
gage indebtedness,  of  the  country  in  1890  was  $6,019,679,- 
985.  According  to  extra  census  bulletin  98  it  appears  that 
52.20  per  cent  of  the  12,960,152  families  in  the  United 
States,  owning  or  renting  farms  and  homes,  are  tenants, 
and  47.80  per  cent  own.  Of  the  latter,  27.97  P^^  cent  own 
subject  to  mortgage,  which  incumbrance  averages  37.50 
per  cent  of  the  true  value  of  the  property.  m^^^ 

Bill:     Well,  according  to  that  most  of  the  debt  m|^^^| 
be  owed  by  the  big  corporations 'and  land  speculators.       ■ 
Here's  only  a  little  over  two  billions  owned  by  them  that's 
got  their  own  farms  and  homes.    The  tenants  can't  owe  a 
mighty  sight,  for  no  one  would  trust  them  more'n  per- 
haps a  small  store  bill. 

Sam:  That's  the  way  it  looks.  In  cities  of  over  100,- 
000  inhabitants  yy  per  cent  are  tenants.  In  New  York 
City  93.67  per  cent  of  the  families  are  renters.  In  Phila- 
delphia, long  known  as  a  city  of  homes,  77.24  per  cent  are 
tenants.  I  tell  you  what,  Bill,  something  is  the  matter,  and 
it's  not  the  debt  that  the  masses  of  the  people  owe 
their  homes ;  they  haven't  got  any  homes  to  owe  on. 

The  fellows  that  owe  the  debt  are  the  ones  that's  got  fhe 
property,  the  land  and  the  railroads,  to  borrow  money  on. 
Now  they  want  to  humbug  us  to  vote  to  let  them  pay  off 
their  debts  with  50-cent  dollars.  Of  course,  if  we  were  to 
count  every  little  debt  every  one  owes,  without  counting 
what  somebody  owes  to  him  as  offsetting  it,  we  might 
make  out  as  big  a  debt  as  Coin  says. 

If  I  owe  you  $10  and  you  owe  Brown  $10  and  he  owes 
me  the  same  amount  you  might  say  there  was  $30  of 
(debt.    There  really  is  no  debt  at  all.    All  we  would  have 
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to  do  would  be  to  call  it  square,  or  each  give  an  order 
to  the  other  and  the  $30  of  debt  would  be  paid  without 
the  use  of  a  single  dollar.  That's  how  most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  done.  We  might  each  send  the 
other  a  check.  Each  of  us  would,  if  we  were  business 
men  having  a  bank  account,  deposit  the  check  which  we 
receive  in  the  bank,  and  if  we're  doing  business  at  the 
same  bank  the  bank  would  credit  and  charge  all  three  of 
the  checks  to  the  proper  persons  and  the  debt  would  be 
settled.  If  we  deposited  at  dififerent  banks,  the  banks 
would  send  the  checks  to  the  clearing-house,  and  the 
clearing-house  officials  would  balance  one  against  the 
other  and  the  debt  would  be  paid.  That's  the  way  credit 
takes  the  place  of  money.  You  know  me  and  are  not 
afraid  to  trust  me  and  you  have  sold  me  something  to  the 
value  of  $10  and  taken  my  check  at  the  end  of  thirty  days. 
Brown  trusted  you  the  same  way,  and  I  also  trusted 
Brown,  thus  we  did  $30  of  business  without  using  even  a 
nickel  in  money.  By  thus  facilitating  exchanges  banks 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  I  can  see  no  sense  in  this  kind 
of  talk  against  bankers.  A  banker,  of  course,  can't  be  a 
poor  man.  He  must  have  sufficient  capital  to  secure  his 
depositors,  but  a  rich  man  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  man. 
It  depends  altogether  on  how  he  gets  his  money  and  how 
he  uses  it.  There  oughtn't  to  be  so  many  very  rich  men, 
and  under  juster  laws  there  would  be  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  If  we  working  people,  who  are  in  a 
majority,  and  who  could,  if  we  had  the  sense,  repeal  the 
laws  that  give  to  some  an  unjust  advantage,  choose  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  we  can't  blame  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  for  taking  advantage  of  them.  Some 
bankers  have  proved  rascals  and  done  business  in  a  ras- 
cally way,  just  as  have  many  in  other  lines  of  business, 
but  we  couldn't  well  get  along  without  banks  and  bank- 
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ers.  We  would  need  twenty  times  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  do  now  if  we  attempted  to  do  so. 

The  author  of  "Coin,"  who  has  so  much  to  say  about 
bankers,  undoubtedly  deposits  money  which  he  gets  for 
misrepresenting  bankers  and  fooling  the  people  with 
some  banker  that  he  considers  reliable.  It's  only  in  that 
rude  condition  of  society,  to  which  John  Stuart  Mill  re- 
fers, that  a  man  carries  around  with  him  cartwheel  silver 
dollars  with  which  to  transact  his  business. 

With  the  scheme  of  free  coinage  carried  out,  bankers 
and  brokers  would  but  find  an  opportunity  for  money- 
making.  They  would  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
fluctuating  markets  and  wage-earners  would  be  all  the 
time  the  victims. 

Bill :  I  notice  that  Coin  says  that  the  interest  on  $40,- 
000,000,000  at  the  average  rate  of  6  per  cent  is  $2,400,- 
000,000,  and  that  there  is  only  $1,600,000,000  of  money  to 
pay  it  with.  This  interest  money,  he  says,  is  going  prin- 
cipally to  the  east  and  that  this  debt  is  a  great  sponge 
coming  west  and  soaking  up  our  money.  What  do  you 
say  to  that,  Sam? 

Sam:  Well,  according  to  Coin,  there's  only  $1,600,- 
000,000  of  money.  How  can  interest  be  paid  on  more 
money  than  there  is? 

Bill :     Yes,  but  the  money  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

Sam:  But  if  you  have  the  money  only  a  week  or  a 
day,  or  perhaps  an  hour,  you  would  be  paying  interest 
on  the  money  just  while  you  had  it,  would  you  not? 

Bill:     But  I'd  be  paying  it  on  the  mortgage,  wouldn't  I? 

Sam:  Then  you  wouldn't  be  paying  it  on  the  money? 
The  misunderstanding  here,  as  about  many  other  things, 
comes  from  a  misuse  of  terms.  When  you  say  that  you 
borrow  money,  you  really  mean  that  you  borrow  those 
things  that  money  will  buy.     If  you  borrow  $1,000  you 
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don't  borrow  it  to  put  it  in  your  drawer  or  in  a  safe  and 
pay  interest  on  it.  You  know  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  some 
bonds,  perhaps,  that  you  think  are  going  to  rise  in  value. 
You've  got  the  notion  in  your  head  that  there's  a  chance 
for  a  speculation  and  so  you  borrow  the  money,  or  at 
least  you  say  you  do,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  just 
give  a  mortgage  on  your  home  and  receive  a  certificate  of 
deposit  which  you  transfer  to  the  man  that  owns  the 
property  you  want.  You  don't  handle  any  money  at  all. 
What  you  call  interest,  and  are  paying,  is  in  no  true  sense 
interest  on  money,  but  really  rent  for  the  use  of  the  land 
that  you  have  borrowed.  What  we  call  interest  is  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  property,  not  for  the  use  of  money. 
And  to  pay  debts  it  does  not  take  any  great  amount  of 
money,  for  in  only  the  smaller  exchanges  or  transfers 
does  money  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  and  over  of  all  transactions  are  made  without  the 
use  of  money.  The  goods  shipped  from  the  east  are 
paid  for  by  the  produce  of  the  west — the  shippers  receiv- 
ing drafts  on  Chicago  and  New  York  or  Boston,  the  ex- 
changes being  balanced  in  the  bank  or  clearing-house  one 
against  the  other.  Only  when  there  is  an  excess  of  ship- 
ments in  one.  direction  or  the  other  is  there  a  shipment  of 
gold  or  silver.  So  Coin's  idea  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
money  to  pay  all  debts  is  as  absurd  as  the  idea  that  there 
exists  any  such  an  amount  of  debt  as  Coin  states. 

Bill:  I  wish  I  had  a  home  that  I  could  borrow  $i,ooo 
on,  though  I  wouldn't  borrow  the  money  if  I  could;  I'd 
just  keep  clear  of  mortgage,  but  you  know  mighty  well, 
Sam,  that  I  ain't  got  no  home  to  borrow  money  on,  and 
I  don't  see  any  chance  of  getting  one  either,  not  the  way 
things  is. 

Sam:  I  was  only  supposing  a  case,  but  if  you  owned 
property,  and  had  a  business  in  which  you  could  use 
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capital  to  good  advantage,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
mortgage  your  property  to  obtain  it.  It  isn't  always  a 
bad  thing  to  go  into  debt.  As  I  have  shown  you,  the 
debtor  class  is  to  a  large  extent  the  wealthy  class. 

Well,  we've  seen  that  the  entire  mortgage  debt  of  the 
country  was  six  billions,  and  that  a  little  over  two  billions 
of  it  was  owed  by  the  occupiers  of  farms  and  homes.  A 
large  portion  of  this,  as  you  will  see  by  this  census  bul- 
letin, is  owed  in  the  east.  The  largest  existing  per  capita 
debt  is  here  shown  to  be  in  New  York  state,  $268.  The 
per  capita  mortgage  debt  in  IlHnois  is  $100,  Iowa  $104, 
Kansas  has  a  large  per  capita  debt,  it  being  $170,  but  In 
diana's  debt  is  but  $51  per  capita.  The  mortgage  dei 
is  not  all  ow'ed  in  the  west,  not  by  a  jugful. 

If  Coin  means  to  count  the  debts  owed  to  the  east  on 
goods  sold  to  our  merchants  and  by  them  to  the  people 
(and  he  can't  make  out  so  large  a  debt  in  any  other  way), 
the  answer  to  this  is  that  no  interest  is  paid  on  such  debts. 
A  manufacturing  firm  sells  to  a  Chicago  wholesale  house, 
say  on  30  or  60  days'  time,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000; 
that  firm  sells  the  same  goods  to  retailers  in  the  west  and 
they  in  turn  to  the  farmers  and  other  customers.  Now, 
we  may  count  $100,000  debt  owed  by  the  wholesalers, 
$125,000  owed  to  him  by  the  retailers  and  say  $175,000  by 
the  final  purchasers  to  the  retailers;  here  Coin  might 
make  out  $400,000  of  debt,  but  it's  all  for  $100,000  worth 
of  goods  and  the  people  in  the  west  have  got  the  goods 
and  are  really  getting  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  eastern 
manufacturer's  capital. 

You'll  find,  if  you  investigate  the  manufacturing  sta- 
tistics, that  manufacturers  pay  large  amounts  in  interest 
to  enable  them  to  accommodate  their  customers.  Of 
course,  as  the  customer  pays  not  only  the  tax,  but  every 
cost  in  the  production  of  the  goods  at  his  door,  these 
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customers  finally  pay  this.  As  they  don't  pay  it  as  inter- 
est, but  in  higher  prices,  this,  for  those  who  think  low 
prices  are  bad,  should  seem  a  good  thing. 


THE    NEW    WAY. 


Bill :     Yes,  if  high  prices  are  good  to  have  we  might  get 
rid  of  low  prices  by  abolishing  not  only  banks,  but  every 
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other  labor-saving  contrivance.  Don't  you  think  if  we 
should  go  back  to  the  stage  coach  and  the  wagon  in  place 
of  railroads  that  prices  would  be  higher? 

Sam:     Yes,  they  would,  that's  sure. 

Bill:  And  if  the  farmers  would  go  back  to  cutting 
their  grain  with  a  cradle  as  they  used  to  do  when  I  was  a 
little  feller,  and  thrashing  it  out  with  a  flail  I  expect  wheat 
would  be  higher. 

Sam:     I  ain't  just  sure  of  that. 

Bill:  It  would  depend  on  whether  the  farmers  in 
and  Egypt  and  the  Argentine  went  back  to  the  old  way 
doing  work.  If  they  didn't  and  our  farmers  did  they'd 
have  the  bulge  on  us  because  as  we  raise  more  wheat 
than  we  consume  and  send  the  surplus  abroad  the  price 
in  the  foreign  market  fixes  the  price  for  the  whole  wheat 
crop.  The  farmers  in  the  Argentine  have  got  the  bulge 
on  our  farmers  anyhow,  for  they  have  got  new  and  cheap 
lands  close  to  the  seaboards  and  ain't  so  much  at  the 
mercy  of  railroad  monopolies  or  of  tariff-protected  manu- 
facturers. 

These  manufacturers  sell  agricultural  machinery  to 
these  foreign  farmers  cheaper  than  they  do  to  their  own 
countrymen.  William  E.  Curtis,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  "Record,"  who  is  a  red-hot  pro- 
tectionist, owned  up  to  that  in  one  of  his  letters  not  long 
ago.  Yet  the  farmers  keep  right  on  voting  for  protection 
and  McKinley  and  Tom  Reed  and  Cullom,  and  Billy 
Mason  made  them  believe  that  it  was  fear  of  free  trade 
made  the  hard  times.  Now,  they've  got  the  notion  in  their 
heads  that  it's  the  demonetization  of  silver  that -makes 
the  hard  times. 

Bill:  Yes,  and  now  they've  got  it  in  their  heads  all 
h — 1  can't  get  it  out  until  they've  tried  it. 

I'd  feel  a  darned  sight  sorrier  for  the  farmers  that  ain't 
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getting  good  prices  for  their  wheat  if  it  weren't  that  they've 
voted  all  the  time  (that  is  most  of  'em  as  I  know  of)  to  keep 
up  this  protective  tarifif  that's  done  so  much  to  make  work- 
ing people  slaves.  You  may  say,  Sam,  that  we  ain't 
slaves — but  some  of  us  is  a  mighty  sight  worse  ofif  than 
was  the  slaves,  for  they  always  had  a  place  to  stay  and 
enough  to  eat,  and  you  know  that  nowadays  we  ain't  all 
sure  of  that. 

I  remember  when  the  panic  came  in  1873  and  I  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  and  went  west  huntin'  for  work,  and 
I  got  out  in  Iowa,  and  some  of  the  farmers  was  ready  to 
set  the  dog  on  every  stranger  that  came  along — they  called 
us  all  tramps.  If  the  farmers  is  having  hard  times  I  don't 
know  as  we  need  to  worry  any  more  than  they  did  for 
us  when  we  was  out  of  a  job,  least  not  for  those  that  wants 
to  pay  their  debts  in  cheap  dollars  and  cheat  the  soldiers 
and  my  old  mother  out  of  half  their  pensions. 

The  farmers  may  be  getting  low  prices  for  their  wheat, 
but  I  should  think  they  must  be  gettin'  mighty  good  prices 
for  their  pork  and  beef,  leastways  I  have  to  pay  enough  for 
it.  I  can't  see  when  they  say  wheat's  so  cheap  why  I  have 
to  give  five  cents  a  loaf  for  bread.  I  bet  there  isn't  more'n 
a  cent's  worth  of  wheat  in  it,  and  I  read  in  an  English 
magazine  not  long  ago  how  that  a  co-operative  baking 
company  was  selling  the  quarten  loaf,  that's  four  pounds, 
you  know,  Sam,  for  4J  pence — that's  9  cents.  It  said  that 
the  other  bake-shops  charged  5  pence — ^that's  10  cents — 
just  half  what  we  have  to  pay  for  bread.  There's  a  big 
nigger  in  the  fence  somewhere.  I'd  just  like  to  know 
where  the  difference  goes.  The  farmer's  kicking  because 
he  don't  get  hardly  nothin'  for  his  wheat  and  I  feel  like 
kicking  'cause  I  have  to  pay  so  much  for  pretty  near  the 
same  thing — the  bread  that's  made  out  of  that  cheap  wheat 
^— arid  they  say  if  we  ha(J  fr^.e  coinage  everything  \youlcl 
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be  higher.  I  expect,  perhaps,  then  I'd  have  to  pay  ten 
cents  or  maybe  nine  cents  a  loaf  for  bread  and  that  would 
make  the  farmers  so  prosperous  that  I'd  be  better  off,  too, 
but  I  can't  just  see  how  it  would  come — I  don't  see,  either, 
how  it  is,  as  Coin  says,  that  all  the  money's  goin'  east. 
The  men  that  buys  the  wheat  and  sells  the  bread  live  right 
here  in  Chicago. 

Sam:  That's  so,  but  the  east  is  gettin'  it  all  the  same, 
or  the  best  part  of  it,  but  it  isn't  interest  except  the  interest 
that  we  pay  indirectly  on  bonds  and  watered  stocks 
through  paying  higher  prices.  The  east  comes  pretty  near 
owning  the  west,  but  it  isn't  in  mortgages,  and  but  partly 
in  owning  the  lands  and  buildings,  except  it  is  the  land 
the  railroads  run  over. 

Chauncey  Depew,  who  knows  all  about  it,  in  talking 
about  the  World's  Fair  before  it  occurred,  thought  Bos- 
ton ought  to  help  the  enterprise.    He  said  Chicago  was 
like  a  cow  with  her  fore  feet  in  the  west  and  her  hind  ones 
in  the  east — she  feeds  in  the  west,  but  Boston  milks  her. 
He  might  have  said  that  New  York  did  a  good  deal  of 
the  milking,  too.    If  you  had  a  farm,  Bill,  and  couldn't  get 
on  or  off  it  to  haul  your  truck  to  market,  nor  back  with  the 
things  you'd  bought,  without  going  over  a  strip  of  land 
that  belonged  to  me  I  could  charge  you  enough  for  the 
privilege  to  take  all  the  profit  off  your  work.    Why  should 
I  pay  out  my  money  to  own  your  farm.    If  I  had  things 
that  way,  I'd  come  pretty  near  owning  the  farm  and  you, 
too.    I'd  let  you  get  enough  to  keep  you  in  good  work- 
ing order,  and  I'd  have  the  rest.    That's  just  the  fix  lots 
of  our  farmers  are  in.     There's  some  big  monopolistic 
corporation  that's  got  some  long  strips  of  land  with  steel 
rails  laid  down  on  them  and  the  farmer  can't  get  his 
produce  to  market  nor  anything  back  without  giving  these 
monopolists  as  toll  a  big  part  of  his  produce,  that  is  all 
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the  profits.  When  the  farmer  gets  hard  up  the  fellow 
that  owns  the  railroad  stock  may  lend  him  some  of  the 
money  that  he's  robbed  him  of.  The  farmer  may  kick 
about  the  interest  on  his  mortgage;  that's  probably  been 
sold  to  some  one  else,  but  he  don't  do  much  kicking,  be- 
cause the  robbery  is  going  right  along,  but  goes  right  up 
to  the  polls  and  votes  for  the  party  and  the  men  that,  be- 
sides givin'  away  the  strip  of  land  to  build  the  railroads 
on,  gave  every  other  section  of  land  along  the  route  of  the 
Pacific  and  other  roads  and  lent  the  money  to  build  the 


roads  besides.  These  roads  have  never  paid  even  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt  to  the  government  and  some  of  them 
have  never  complied  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
received  their  grants  of  land,  and  when  President  Cleve- 
land tried  to  have  their  grants  forfeited  and  the  land  taken 
back  by  the  government,  to  be  given  to  settlers,  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
who  were  bought  by  the  railroads,  wouldn't  have  it  that 
way.    The  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  railroads  is  what 
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said  about  this;   perhaps  you  saw  in  the  paper  that' 
challenged  the  author  of  "Coin,"  who  claims  to  be  anx^i 
ious  for  discussion,  to  be  present.  ^1 

Bill:  Yes,  I  saw  about  it  and  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Harvey  didn't  find  time  to  be  present. 

Sam:  Well,  here's  what  he  said:  "Mr.  Hopkins  in  a 
published  interview  is  reported  as  saying  that  working- 
men  would  not  favor  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  This  was  either  deplorable  igno- 
rance or  arrant  demagoguery.  ( 

"What  does  the  wealth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
consist  of  and  how  is  it  accumulated?     It  is  estimated 
that  originally  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
developed  into  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  was  formed  that  it 
had  a  bona  fide  investment  in  oil  lands,  refineries,  etc.,  of 
about  $300,000.    Besides  this  bona  fide  capital,  however, 
it  had  two  secret  agreements  with  the  principal  trunk  lines 
by  which  it  received  a  rebate  on  not  only  every  barrel  of  oil 
which  it  shipped,  but  on  every  barrel  of  oil  which  its 
competitor  shipped.     It  needed  no  greater  capital  than 
this,  for  it  gave  it  power  to  crush  out  competitors,  con- 
trol the  market  and  in  a  short  time  to  accumulate  a  cap- 
ital of  a  hundred  millions,  but  a  small  portion  of  which 
represented  any  legitimate  capital  investment.    It  was 
simply  a  capitalization  which  represented  the  value  of  a 
power  to  rob  the  community.    Should   footpads   form 
a   trust   and   float   their    securities    based    on    no    out- 
lay  save   for  burglars'   tools   and   for   the   purpose   of 
convincing   those    who    make    and    execute    our    laws 
that   their    trust    was,    as    Mr.    Blaine    said    of    other 
trusts,     a    private     matter,     we     should     have     capital 
no  different  from  the  larger  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.    What  would  the  burglars'  trust 
or  what  does  the  Standard  Oil  trust  care  whether  we  have 
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a  gold  standard  or  a  silver  standard,  or  a  bimetallic  stand- 
ard, as  long  as  we  let  them  alone.  If  other  prices  go  up 
to  twice  the  present  standard  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  and 
turpentine  and  everything  with  which  this  vast  octopus 
has  anything  to  do,  will  go  up  accordingly  and  the  cap- 
italization of  the  company  will  go  up  correspondingly. 
All  the  Standard  Oil  Company  desires  is  to  be  let  alone, 
and  it  knows  that  while  the  people  can  be  sent  on  any 
such  wild  goose  chase  as  free  coinage  that  they'll  not 
be  chasing  after  and  jeopardizing  the  privileges  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company." 

Bill:  How  do  you  know  that's  true?  I  can't  see  why 
those  railroads  should  give  them  rebates  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Then  I  can't  see,  either,  how  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  got  so  much  money  unless  they  had  some 
kind  of  a  cinch. 

Sam:  Here's  a  book  by  Bonham,  published  by  Put- 
nam &  Sons,  "Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts,"  and  here's 
another  by  the  same  author,  "Industrial  Liberty,"  and 
here's  one  by  Larrabee,  that  used  to  be  governor  of  Iowa. 
You  take  them  home  and  read  them,  and  you'll  under- 
stand how  they  work  this  thing.  Listen  to  this:  "The  first 
legal  avowal  of  its  rates  was  in  the  case  of  H.  L.  Taylor 
et  al.  vs.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  which  it  was  al- 
leged by  the  plaintiff  that  a  rebate  of  $i  per  barrel  had 
been  paid  by  the  railways  to  the  'Standard.'  The  reply 
of  the  'Standard'  admitted  a  payment  of  rebate,  but  de- 
nied that  it  was  of  the  amount  named.  It  is  further  de- 
veloped in  the  examination  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.  before  the 
Master  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1879  (see  printed  testimony  in  this  case,  pp.  661-737), 
that  rebates  were  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
its  connections  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (which  is 
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identical  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  Standard  Oil 
trust)  varying  from  49J  cents  to  64J  cents  per  barrel  of 
crude  petroleum,  for  shipment  from  the  oil  regions  to  the 
seaboard,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  rebate  being  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  point  of  shipment  and  destination. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  began  paying  these  rebates 
in  February,  1878,  and  was  still  paying  them  at  the  time 
Mr.  Cassatt's  testimony .  was  given  (March,  1879).  Mr. 
Cassatt  also  testified  that  an  additional  rebate  of  22J  cents 
per  barrel  had  been  regularly  paid  to  the  American  Trans-^ 
fer  Company,  one  of  the  companies  belonging  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  as  a  ^commission,'  and  that  this 
sum  was  paid  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  not  only  on' 
shipments  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  upon^ 
all  shipments  of  petroleum  made  by  any  shipper. 

"Mr.  Cassatt,  as  a  witness,  also  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  other  trunk  lines  paid  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
the  same  rebates  and  commissions." 

Bill:  But  what  made  the  railroad  companies  do  that? 
I  should  think  the  officers  of  the  railroad  companies  would 
be  looking  after  the  interest  of  their  stockholders  better 
than  that. 

Sam :  Oh,  youVe  not  up  to  their  tricks.  Why,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  roads  stood  in  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  they  divided  the  swag.  You  don't  understand 
how  our  railroads  are  built  and  run,  and  the  American 
people  don't  understand  it,  either,  or  they  would  bring 
about  a  change  in  short  order.  Instead  of  howling  for 
free  silver  they  would  abolish  these  monopolies  that  are 
ruining  the  country.  Here's  something  in  Governor  Lar- 
rabee's  book  that  will  show  you  how  the  thing  is  done. 
Ben  Cable,  who  knows  all  about  railroads,  is  right  when 
he  says  that  the  next  campaign  ought  to  be  for  the  govern- 
ment control  of  the  railroads.    I  don't  know  how  he  pro- 
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poses  that  the  government  shall  control  them,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  way  is  for  the  government  to  own 
them  just  as  it  does  the  other  highways.  The  trouble  about 
that  would  be  that  there  would  be  so  many  thousands 
more  offices  to  fill  that  it  would  give  the  party  in  power 
an  enormous  amount  of  patronage  to  distribute.    There 
would  have  to  be  a  reform  in  our  civil  service  before  we 
could  do  that,  and  to  bring  it  about  there's  got  to  be  a 
higher  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  our  people  re- 
garding public  questions.    People  that  can  be  fooled  by 
the  falsehoods  and  weak  sophistry  of  such    a   book  as 
"Coin,"  it  seems  to  me,  are  hardly  fit  for  self-government. 
This  is  a  big  question  and  we  need  bigger  men  than  most 
of  those  who  are  the  leaders  in  either  party  to  handle  it. 
We  need  a  higher  and  more  unselfish  patriotism ;  one  that 
doesn't  consist  in  simply  glorifying  the  American  flag  and 
appealing  to  prejudice  against  other  countries.   These  men 
that  talk  most  about  the  flag  and  their  devotion  to  it  are 
the  very  ones  that  have  degraded  that  glorious  banner 
into  a  custom-house  sign  under  which  duties  are  collected, 
not  for  the  needs  of  government,  but  for  the  enrichment 
of  one  class,  and  that  the  most  prosperous,  at  the  expense 
of  another  class,  and  that  the  most  needy. 

Here's  how  Governor  Larrabee  says  railroad  compa- 
nies are  organized: 

"It  has  for  many  years  been  a  well-settled  principle 
among  railroad  incorporators  that  no  larger  assessments 
should  be  made  upon  the  stockholders  than  is  necessary 
to  float  the  company's  bonds.  A  company,  for  instance, 
is  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of,  say,  $1,000,000.  Five 
per  cent  of  this  sum,  $50,000,  is  paid  to  defray  preliminary 
expenses.  The  road  is  then  bonded  for,  perhaps,  $2,000,- 
000,  but  as  the  bonds  are  sold  for  only  80  per  cent  of  their 
face  value,  and  as  the  incorporators  allow  themselves  five 
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per  cent  for*  the  negotiation  of  the  bonds,  only  $1,500,000 
is  realized  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 

"The  incorporators  now  vote  to  themselves  a  contract 
to  construct  the  road  for  $1,500,000  and  at  once  sublet  it 
to  a  contractor  who  is  ready  and  anxious  to  build  the 
road  for  $1,200,000.  The  incorporators  thus  realize  $1,- 
000,000  worth  of  stock,  a  portion  of  which  is  unloaded 
upon  unsophisticated  investors,  and  $300,000  in  cash  at  an 
outlay  of  $50,000;  and  the  road,  which  cost  $1,200,000,  is 
made  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  a  total  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  and  this  is  subsequently  watered  indefinitely 
if  the  road  proves  profitable  or  a  consolidation  with  some 
other  road  justifies  the  belief  that  its  earning  capacity 
might  be  increased.  Nor  is  this  an  overdrawn  picture. 
On  the  contrary,  instances  might  be  cited  where  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  company's  stock  was  paid  in  by  the 
shareholders." 

Bill:  But  what  makes  those  that  own  the  road  give 
them  rebates? 

Sam:  As  I  said  before  the  officers  of  the  road  stand 
in  with  such  concerns  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  Pullman  Company.  One  share  more  than  half  the 
stock  gives  control  of  the  road.  They  don't  have  to  own 
the  stock  all  the  time,  they  only  need  to  own  more  than 
half  the  stock  at  the  annual  election  of  officers.  These 
stocks  the  officers  of  the  road  use  to  gamble  with  on  Wall 
street.  Owning  more  than  half  the  stock  they  re-elect 
themselves  to  the  offices  to  which  they  have  voted  enor- 
mous salaries.  These  salaries  are  really  in  the  nature  of 
dividends  on  their  stock,  but  they  appear  as  expenses, 
making  the  profits  of  the  road  and  the  dividends  received 
by  the  other  stockholders  smaller.  Having  not  only  these 
big  salaries,  but  also  the  control  of  the  road,  they  have 
the  power  to  make  favorable  contracts  with  express  com- 
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panics,  sleeping  car  companies,  and  to  give  secret 
rebates  to  such  concerns  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  cattle  shippers'  trust;  by  favorable 
contracts  with  the  Pullman  and  other  companies,  I 
mean  favorable  to  those  companies  and  not  to  the 
railroad  companies.  This  makes  the  dividends  of  their 
own  company  smaller,  and  if  the  community  kicks  at  ex- 
tortionate rates  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the  stocks  pay 
but  small  dividends  and  that,  therefore,  they  can't  afford 
to  give  shippers  better  rates,  or  their  employes  better 
wages.  They,  or  their  friends,  "their  wives,  their  cousins 
and  their  sisters  and  their  aunts,"  hold  stock  in  these  com- 
panies and  reap  the  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
stockholders  of  the  road  as  well  as  of  the  public  and  their 
employes.  The  stockholders  of  the  Pacific  road  let  con- 
tracts for  construction  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  Construc- 
tion Company  at  double  what  they  should  have  paid,  as 
stockholders  of  the  latter  company  getting  the  profit.  They 
also  sold,  or  practically  gave  away,  stock  in  this  Credit 
Mobilier  Company  to  influential  members  of  Congress. 
Perhaps  you  remember  the  scandal  caused  by  the  ex- 
posure. 

Bill :  I'll  bet  that  was  the  reason  the  railroad  managers 
all  stuck  by  Pullman  last  summer  when  we  had  that  big 
strike.    They  just  stuck  together  as  you  say. 

Sam:  Yes,  they  were  only  looking  after  their  own 
interests.  When  the  A.  R.  U.  struck  against  Pullman  it 
struck  at  the  interests  of  the  railroad  managers.  These 
managers  cared  nothing  for  the  interests  of  the  public — 
just  as  old  Vanderbilt  once  said,  they  said,  "the  public  be 
d— d." 
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THE  PUBLIC  BE  D— D. 
Extract  from  Report  of  Strike  Commissioners: 


The  rapid  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  under  stim- 
ulating legislative  conditions,  in  persons,  corporations  and 
monopolies,  has  greatly  changed  the  business  and  industrial 
situation.  Our  railroads  were  chartered  upon  the  theory  that 
their  competition  would  amply  protect  shippers  as  to  rates, 
etc.,  and  employes  as  to  wages  and  other  conditions. 

Combination  has  largely  destroyed  the  theory,  and  has 
seriously  disturbed  the  natural  workings  of  the  laws  of  sup- 
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ply  and  demand,  which,  in  theory,  are  based  upon  competi- 
tion for  labor  between  those  who  demand  as  well  as  those 
who  supply  it.  The  interstate  commerce  act  and  railroad 
commission  legislation  in  over  thirty  states  are  simply  efforts 
of  the  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  results  of  this 
destruction  of  competition  by  combination.  Labor  is  likewise 
affected  by  this  progressive  combination,  while  competition 
among  railroad  employers  of  labor  is  gradually  disappearing. 
Competition  among  those  who  supply  labor  goes  on  with 
increasing  severity.  *  *  *  Should  continued  combinations 
and  consolidation  result  in  half  a  dozen  or  less  ownerships  of 
our  railroads  within  a  few  years,  as  is  by  no  means  unlikely, 
the  question  of  government  ownership  will  be  forced  to  the 
front,  and  we  need  to  be  ready  to  dispose  of  it  intelligently. 
As  combination  goes  on  there  will  certainly  at  least  have  to 
be  greater  government  regulation  and  control  of  quasi-public 
corporations  than  we  have  now. 

Now,  let  me  read  you  what  a  railroad  man  says  about 
railroad  managers.  Here  it  is  on  page  257  of  Governor 
Larrabee's  book : 

"A  very  interesting  and  instructive  author  upon  rail- 
road subjects  is  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  ex-president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  After  twenty  years  of  constant  association 
with  railroad  men  Mr.  Adams  should  certainly  know  the 
character  of  his  quondam  colleagues.  In  his  book,  'Rail- 
roads, Their  Origin  and  Problems,'  he  says  of  them: 
'Lawlessness  and  violence  among  themselves  (i.  e.  the 
various  railroad  systems),  the  continual  effort  of  each 
member  to  protect  itself  and  to  secure  the  advantage  over 
others,  have,  as  they  usually  do,  bred  a  general  spirit  of 
distrust,  bad  faith  and  cunning  until  railroad  officials  have 
become  hardly  better  than  a  race  of  horse  jockeys  on  a 
large  scale.'  And  again  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Boston  in  December,  1888,  Mr. 
Adams  expressed  his  opinion  concerning  the  average  rail- 
road manager  of  to-day  as  follows : 

"That  the  general  railroad  situation  of  the  country  13  ^t 
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present  unsatisfactory  is  apparent.  Stockholders  are  com- 
plaining;  directors  are  bewildered;  bankers  are  fright- 
ened. Yet  that  the  interstate  commerce  act  is  in  the  main 
responsible  for  all  these  results  remains  to  be  proved.  In 
my  opinion  the  difficulty  is  far  more  deep-seated  and  rad- 
ical. In  plain  words,  it  does  not  lie  in  any  act  of  legisla- 
tion, state  or  national,  and  it  does  He  in  the  covetousness, 
want  of  good  faith  and  low  moral  tone  of  those  in  whose 
hands  the  management  of  the  railroad  system  now  is ;  in 
a  word,  in  the  absence  among  men  of  any  high  standard 
of  commercial  honor.  These  are  strong  words,  and  y 
as  a  result  of  personal  experience  stretching  over  near! 
twenty  years  I  make  bold  to  say  that  they  are  not  so  strong 
as  the  occasion  would  justify.  The  railroad  system  of  this 
country,  especially  of  the  regions  west  of  Chicago,  is  to- 
day managed  on  principles  which,  unless  a  change  of  heart 
occurs,  and  that  soon,  must  inevitably  lead  to  financial 
disaster  of  the  most  serious  kind.  There  is  among  the 
lines  composing  that  system  an  utter  disregard  of  those 
fundamental  ideas  of  truth,  fair  play  and  fair  dealing 
which  lie  at  the  foundation,  not  only  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  of  civilization  itself.  With  them  there  is  but  one 
rule — ^that  many  years  ago  put  by  Wordsworth  in  the 
mouth  of  Rob  Roy : 


*The  simple  rule,  the  good  old  plan 
That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power. 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can.' " 


n 


Mr.  Adams,  who  ought  to  know,  thus  six  years  ago 
predicted  "financial  disaster  of  the  most  serious  kind." 
Here,  Bill,  is  what  a  Wall  street  man  has  to  say  about  this 
railroad  robbery  and  its  consequences. 

Bill:    One  of  those  goldbugs,  I  suppose. 


■  vrir. 
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Sam:  That's  what  the  silver  mine  owners  and  their 
deluded  supporters  would  call  him.  With  them  calling 
names  takes  the  place  of  argument.  Wall  street  specu- 
lates in  stocks.  Wall  street  don't  handle  gold  as  Coin 
would  have  us  believe,  but  securities  based  on  land,  rail- 
roads and  mines — silver  mine  stocks  among  the  rest. 
Free  coinage  would  boom  these  silver  stocks  as  well  as 
those  of  railroads,  and  Wall  street  gamblers  would  make 
millions.  Coin  prates  about  the  money  power,  but  has  no 
conception  of  where  this  power  lies  and  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  corporations  that  now  dictate  not  only 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  but  the  decisions  of  our 
courts.  That  Jay  Gould  contributed  $75,000  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  of  one  of  the  great  parties  on  condition  that  a 
certain  corporation  lawyer  should  be  appointed  to  the 
supreme  bench  has  been  charged — that  the  lawyer  was 
appointed,  we  know;  that  the  money  was  paid  cannot, 
of  course,  be  proven. 

The  danger  of  corporate  power  was  understood  by 
Henry  Clay.  Here,  Bill,  is  what  he  said  when  opposing 
the  extension  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

"The  power  to  charter  companies  is  one  of  the  most 
exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
gigantic  power  we  have  seen  an  East  India  company  cre- 
afefl  which  is  in  itself  a  sovereignty,  which  has  subverted 
empires  and  set  up  new  dynasties,  and  has  not  only  made 
war,  but  war  against  its  legitimate  sovereign !  Under  the 
influence  of  this  power  we  have  seen  rise  a  South  Sea  com- 
pany, and  a  Mississippi  company,  that  distracted  and  con- 
vulsed all  Europe,  and  menaced  the  total  overthrow  of  all 
credit  and  confidence  and  universal  bankruptcy." 

Quoting  this  Governor  Larrabee  says :  "Can  we  afiford 
to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history?"    It's  because  our  peo- 
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pie  have  and  aiu  ignoring  the  lessons  of  history  that  we 
are  in  trouble  to-day. 

Bill :  I  don't  just  understand  about  these  corporations, 
Sam. 

Sam:  No  more  do  most  of  our  people.  Corporations 
have  no  soul,  Bill,  and  their  responsibility  is  limited.  You 
can  put  $ioo  or  $i,ooo  in  the  stock  of  a  corporation  cre- 
ated to  carry  out  an  enterprise  and  if  the  corporation 
busts  your  responsibility  ends.  If  you  had  invested  the 
same  amount  as  the  member  of  a  firm  to  carry  out  the 
same  enterprise  and  had  the  firm  failed  you  and  all  your 
property  would  be  liable  and  the  debt  might  hang  over 
you  all  of  your  life.  In  the  first  case  you  might  with  your 
money  not  invested  purchase  the  assets  of  the  busted  cor- 
poration at,  perhaps,  5  or  lo  cents  on  the  dollar  and  start 
again  with  no  greater  liability  than  before.  What  kind  of 
a  chance  has  private  enterprise  in  competition  with  these 
soulless  and  irresponsible  bodies?  Here  is  what  Henry 
Clews  says  regarding  corporate  management  in  an  article 
in  the  Railway  Age,  quoted  by  Governor  Larrabee: 

"In  estimating  corporate  acts  we  must  never  forget 
that,  while  the  best  of  men  will  bear  watching  as  to  their 
individual  dealings  with  others,  they  need  to  be  doubly 
watched  when  they  sit  around  a  corporation  board  and 
vote  as  to  transactions  in  respect  to  which  none  of  them 
can  be  called  to  personal  account.  Temptations  attack 
with  enormous  force  when  the  gains  are  prospectively 
great  and  the  risk  of  penalty,  inappreciable  or  non-exist- 
ent." 

I'm  not  going  to  take  time  to  read  you  all  that  Mr. 
Clews  says,  how  roads  are  wrecked  and  fortunes  made  by 
the  managers  who  wreck  them  that  they  may  gamble  in 
their  stocks,  but  just  read  you  his  conclusion : 

"The  profits  realized  on  the  speculative  constructions 
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are  enormous  and  have  constituted  the  chief  source  of 
the  phenomenal  fortunes  piled  up  by  our  railroad  mil- 
lionaires within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  characterize  these  transactions  as  direct  frauds 
upon  the  public.  They  may  not  be  such  in  a  sense  recog- 
nized by  the  law,  for  legislation  has  strangely  neglected 
to  provide  against  their  perpetration ;  but  morally  they  are 
nothing  less,  for  they  are  essentially  deceptive  and  unjust, 
and  involve  an  oppressive  taxation  of  the  public  at  large 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals  who  have  given  no 
equivalent  for  what  they  get.  *  *  This  unjust  exac- 
tion amounts  to  a  direct  charge  and  burden  on  the  trade 
of  the  country  which  limits  the  ability  of  the  American 
producer  and  merchant  to  compete  with  those  of  foreign 
nations  and  checks  the  development  of  our  vast  natural 
resources.  In  a  country  of  'magnificent  distances'  like 
ours,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  one  of  the  foremost  fac- 
tors affecting  the  capacity  for  progress ;  and  the  artificial 
enhancement  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  due  to  this 
false  capitalization  has  been  a  far  more  serious  bar  to  our 
material  development  than  public  opinion  has  yet  realized. 
The  hundreds  of  millions  of  wealth  so  suddenly  accumu- 
lated by  our  railroad  monarchs  is  the  measure  of  this  in- 
iquitous taxation,  this  perverted  distribution  of  wealth. 
This  creation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy  of  wealth  which 
originated  in  a  diseased  system  of  finance,  must  ultimately 
become  a  source  of  very  serious  social  and  political  dis- 
order. The  descendants  of  the  mushroom  millionaires  of 
the  present  generation  will  consolidate  into  a  broad  and 
almost  omnipotent  money  power,  whose  sympathies  and 
influence  will  conflict  with  our  political  institutions  at 
every  point  of  contact.  They  will  exercise  a  vast  control 
over  the  larger  organizations  and  movements  of  capital; 
monopolies  will  seek  protection  under  their  wing,  and 
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by  the  ascendency  which  wealth  always  confers  they 
steadily  broaden  their  grasp  upon  the  legislation, 
banking  and   commerce   of  the  nation." 

Of  this  Governor  Larrabee  says:  'These  are  strong 
words,  but  they  come  from  a  man  whose  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience in  Wall  street  enables  him  to  speak  intelligently 
upon  this  subject,  and  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  prejudiced  against  corporate  investments."  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee  has  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Clews, 
this  from  his  "Weekly  Financial  Review,"  in  which  he ; 
says : 

"Judgment  passes  for  little  in  estimating  the  future  of 
many  securities,  for  the  market  is  almost  wholly  under 
the  control  and  of  comparatively  few  persons,  whose  oper- 
ations must  inevitably  influence  the  value  of  thousands  of 
millions  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Never  in  the. history  of 
Wall  street  was  the  value  of  such  an  enormous  aggrega- 
tion of  securities  so  absolutely  under  the  control  of  so 
small  a  circle  as  at  this  time.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  can- 
not be  considered  satisfactory;  hence  not  only  is  specula- 
tion likely  to  be  unhealthily  stimulated,  but  the  future  of 
these  combinations  gives  birth  to  a  variety  of  uncertain- 
ties which,  while  they  may  elevate  prices,  will  not  certainly 
add  to  their  stability. 

Bill :  These  men  that's  been  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroads  and  in  railroad  stocks,  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  know  more  about  these  matters,  and,  whaf s 
the  matter,  than  this  real  estate  speculator  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains? 

Sam:  He's  just  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  silver 
mine  operators  of  his  section.  He's  a  mighty  shrewd  fel- 
low and  has  succeeded  in  humbugging  lots  of  people 
whose  interests  are  directly  opposite  to  believe  that  all  we 
need  to  bring  prosperity  is  free  silver.    How  can  we  hope 
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for  prosperity  with  such  conditions  existing  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clews.    All  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try was  paralyzed  last  summer  by  the  great  railroad  strike, 
and  all  because  of  Mr.  Pullman  and  the  railroad  man- 
agers.   That  they  might  pay  interest  on  their  bonds  and 
dividends  on  their  watered  stocks  they  oppressed  their 
employes.    It  is  not  on  either  a  gold  or  silver  basis  that 
our  monetary  system  rests,  but  on  these  bonds  and  stocks 
in  which  are  invested  the  capital  of  our  bankers  and  insur- 
ance companies.    The  failure  of  Jay  Cook's  railroad  spec- 
ulations precipitated  the  panic  of  1873,  and  though  the 
Sherman  act  and  the  silver  inflation  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  recent  panic,  the  widespread  want  of  confi- 
dence and  lack  of  credit  were  the  result  of  the  utter  rotten- 
ness of  our  whole  financial  system.    While  wild  schemes 
of  further  inflation  are  advocated  we  can  hope  for  no  re- 
turn of  the  confidence  so  necessary  to  a  business  revival. 
These  silver  cranks  are  to-day,  though  most  of  them  are 
not  aware  of  it,  the  most  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

Bill :  Hasn't  Debs  said  that  the  strike  last  summer  was 
a  mistake? 

Sam:  Yes,  so  I  have  heard.  But  the  strike  accom- 
plished one  good  thing,  at  least.  It  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  these  great  vital  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  the  control  of  wholly  irresponsible  parties. 

Bill:  It  looks  to  me  that  working  people  ought  not  to 
let  this  matter  drop. 

Sam:  So  they  hadn't,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do 
when  labor  leaders  are  controlled  by  sentiment  and  not 
by  reason.  The  cry  now  is  free  silver  and  the  one  who 
will  not  join  in  it  is  called  a  gold  bug  and  an  enemy  to 
American  institutions.  Thus  prejudice  takes  the  place  of 
reason.    This  is  just  what  the  monopolists  want.    They 
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may  pretend  to  be  opposed  to  it,  but  they  know  very:  well 
that  if  they  appeared  in  favor  of  it  that  the  laboring  classes 
would  be  turned  against  it.  They  are  a  mighty  sight 
sharper  than  any  of  tiie  working  people.  It's  their  shrewd- 
ness that  has  put  them  where  they  are,  and  by  it  they 
are  accumulating  millions,  while,  for  lack  of  it,  working 
people  in  this  land  of  plenty  find  it  hard  to  get  a  living. 

Bill:  Didn't  you  say  that  the  railroads  owed  almost  six 
billions? 

Sam :  Over  five  and  a  half  billions — nearly  three  times 
the  amount  on  mortgaged  farms  and  five  times  the 
amount  on  farms  that's  owned  by  those  that  works  them. 

Bill:  Then  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  stockholders 
of  the  roads  would  be  the  biggest  gainers  by  free  coinage. 

Sam:  That's  just  what  they  would.  It. would  mean 
just  so  many  millions  increased  value  for  their  stocks, 
which  originally  cost  them  next  to  nothing.  Some  of 
them  are  worth  very  little  now  except  for  the  purpose  of 
manipulating  the  roads.  There's  where  the  money  comes 
in  for  the  railroad  managers.  It  wouldn't  do  the  farmers 
any  good  in  the  end  the  way  things  are  if  they  did  get 
their  mortgages  paid  off  cheaper.  As  long  as  these  fel- 
lows have  control  of  the  strips  of  land  over  which  the 
farmers  have  to  send  their  produce  to  market  these 
monopolies  are  going  to  take  all  there  is  from  them  ex- 
cept just  enough  to  live  on — they  do  it  one  way  or 
another.  They  are  in  cahoots  with  the  stock  yards  fellows 
and  those  that  run  the  elevators,  and  until  the  farmers 
learn  the  truth  and  do  something  practical  to  curb  and 
break  up  these  monopolies  the  monopolies  are  bound 
to  keep  right  on  skinning  them. 

Bill:     I  don't  see  what's  the  matter  with  the  farmers 
that  they  can  be  so  easily  fooled. 

Sam :     There's  nothing  strange  about  that.    You  know 
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how  it  is.  Whenever  a  farmer  comes  in  to  the  city  from 
wayback  how  every  confidence  man  and  sharper  finds  him 
an  easy  mark.  The  more  honest  and  less  tricky  a  man 
is  himself  the  less  likely  he  is  to  suspect  dishonesty  in 
others.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  sharpeneth  the  face 
of  man  that  of  his  fellow." 

We're  all  the  time  running  across  tricky  fellows,  and 
we  get  our  wits  sharpened  up  in  a  way  that  we  wouldn't 
do  if  we  lived  out  in  the  country  where  we  hardly  ever 
met  anyone  but  those  just  like  ourselves. 

We  working  people  have  our  unions  and  societies  and 
a  chance  to  hear  lectures  and  get  hold  of  all  kinds  of 
books,  without  any  cost  at  the  public  library.  And  when 
we  get  together,  as  we  do,  if  there's  one  that's  better  edu- 
cated and  smarter  than  the  rest  they  all  find  out  what  he 
knows  and  talk  it  over,  and  so  they  learn  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  the  farmers  do,  but  the  farmers  are  mostly 
honest  and  mean  all  right  and  some  day  when  they  under- 
stand these  questions  better,  as  some  of  them  do  now, 
they  will  rise  up  in  their  might  and  sweep  away  all  these 
monopolies  that  are  making  them  and  us  slaves  just  as 
they  rose  up  and  wiped  out  chattel  slavery. 

There's  a  good  time  coming.  Bill.  I  only  hope  that  I 
may  live  to  see  it. 

Bill :  I  expect  the  railroad  monopolies  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  would  make  lots  of  money  out  of  this  scheme. 

Sam :  Not  by  a  long  shot.  There's  the  street  railway 
companies,  with  a  bonded  debt  of  over  $100,000,000  and 
the  telephone  companies  and  gas  companies  and  more  be- 
sides, all  of  these  big  corporations  owe  lots  of  money. 
They  get  a  franchise  often  by  corrupting  aldermen  or 
legislators,  borrow  the  money  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
hold  the  stocks,  which  cost  them  next  to  nothing,  to  spec- 
ulate in.    These  stocks  they  sell  to  investors  and  these  in- 
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vestors  are  then  interested  in  protecting  the  corporation 
or  trust  from  any  adverse  legislation. 

Here's  something  in  Mr.  Bonham's  book,  "Industrial 
Liberty,"  that  tells  how  the  Chicago  gas  trust  was  formed. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  now,  so  they  say,  control  this 
trust. 

To  make  its  hold  stronger  upon  its  special  privileges 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  contributes  liberally  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  cause  of  education.  Education,  un- 
derstand, Bill,  of  the  kind  that  will  not  lead  those  who  re- 
ceive it  to  oppose  or  question  its  right  to  continue  its  sys- 
tem of  plundering  the  community.  One  teacher  was  ^ 
bounced  from  the  Standard  Oil  University  for  daring  if  ^| 
express  his  opinions  and  a  professor  failed  of  promotion 
and  increased  salary  for  the  very  evident  reason  that  he 
had  too  freely  expressed  himself. 

Prof.  Ely,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  was  attacked  for 
the  same  reason. 

It  won't  do  for  the  masses  to  know  the  truth  and  every 
man  who  is  intelligent  and  independent  enough  to  speak 
out  must  be  crushed.  If 'he  is  a  business  man  his  business 
must  be  ruined  and  if  he  is  a  workingman  he  will  be  boy- 
cotted; the  corporations  won't  employ  him. 

The  only  way  for  those  who  have  brains  to  get  any- 
thing for  their  use  is  to  sail  with  the  wind.  That's  what 
the  politicians  are  doing  now,  and  that's  why  they  are 
shouting  for  free  silver.  The  democratic  party  was  balked 
by  these  influences  in  its  attempt  to  abolish  tariff  robbery, 
and  these  influences  are  being  now  exerted  to  mislead  the 
public  regarding  the  money  question,  which  would  be  of 
no  importance  at  all  if  it  were  not  being  thrust  upon  the 
country,  creating  distrust  and  unsettling  credit  and  taking 
the  place  of  important  questions  that  call  most  ungently 
for  settlement. 
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Bill:  But  you  was  going  to  read  me  about  the  Chi- 
cago gas  trust. 

Sam:  Yes,  if  you're  not  tired  of  the  subject;  but  you 
had  better  take  the  book  home  with  you  and  read  it  at 
your  leisure.  I  only  wish  the  people  would  read  such 
books  more  and  learn  what's  the  matter.  But  they  don't. 
They'll  go  to  the  public  library  and  get  novels  and  trash, 
and  when  such  a  fake  as  this  work  "Coin,"  with  pictures 
calculated  to  amuse  children  and  deceive  those  whose 
capacity  for  thinking  is  but  little  beyond  that  of  children, 
they  eagerly  spend  their  quarters  for  it. 

Bill:  It's  the  pictures  that's  done  the  business.  Just 
look  at  these  at  the  commencement — Columbus  discover- 
ing America  ac  1  the  tramps  out  of  work  that's  standing 
around  the  statue  400  years  later. 

Sam:  Yes,  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  too.  Columbus 
did  discover  America  and  there  were  lots  of  idle  work- 
men around  the  statue.    There's  just  that  much  truth  in  it. 

But  Nellie  says  supper  is  ready.  Come  out,  Bill,  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bite  to  eat  and  we'll  talk  about  this 
again. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Bill:  Here,  Sam,  is  the  picture.  Do  you  notice  how 
Columbus  stands  like  as  if  he  was  giving  thanks? 

Sam :  Yes,  but  what  was  he  giving  thanks  for?  Was 
it  because  he  had  discovered  gold  or  silver  or  because  he 
had  discovered  a  new  land?  H 

Bill:     Why,  he  didn't  know  whether  there  was  any  gold 
or  silver  in  the  new  country.     I  suppose  it  was  becausdll 
he  had  discovered  a  new  land. 

Sam:  That  was  it.  Gold  and  silver  are  in  no  true 
sense  wealth.  It  would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  world  if 
every  particle  of  gold  and  silver  in  existence  were  de- 
stroyed. We  could  easily  find  a  substitute.  If  we  were  to 
lose  iron  the  world  would  be  immediately  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  barbarism. 

Bill:  But  what  should  we  do  for  money  without  gold 
or  silver? 

Sam:  Use  something  else.  As  the  world  becomes 
more  enlightened  the  tendency  is  to  do  away  with  the 
use  of  both  metals.  The  money  that  the  people  prefer  is 
the  thinnest  paper  of  sufficient  strength  and  durability. 

Bill:     Why  you  must  be  a  greenbacker. 

Sam:  No;  not  what  they  usually  call  a  greenbacker. 
I  don't  believe  in  fiat  money.  I  don't  believe  that  paper 
money  can  be  good  unless  it  is  redeemable  in  something 
of  universally  recognized  value.  The  greenbackers  are 
training  with  the  free  coinage  fellows,  because  they  want 
cheap  money.  To  be  consistent  they  should  demand  the 
free  coinage  of  paper.    Everyone  who  has  or  can  get  paper 
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should  have  the  privilege  of  taking  it  to  Washington  and 
having  the  government  stamp  put  upon  it  and  it  should 
be  made  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Bill:  But  that  kind  of  money  wouldn't  be  good  for 
anything. 

Sam:  Yes,  it  would.  Bill.  It  would  be  just  as  good  as 
gold  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts,  that  is,  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  debtor. 

Bill :  If  the  government  took  it  for  what  was  paid  to  it, 
it  looks  as  though  it  ought  to  be  good. 

Sam:  Yes,  if  there  was  a  limited  amount,  no  greater 
than  could  be  used  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  government 
and  the  government  should  make  it  receivable  for  all  such 
dues  it  ought  to  be  good.  That's  how  it  is  with  silver. 
There's  only  50  cents'  worth  of  silver  in  the  dollar,  and  if 
the  holder  should  depend  upon  its  intrinsic  value  he  could 
get  but  50  cents  for  it,  but  the  government  takes  it  as  a 
dollar,  and  that's  what  makes  it  worth  a  dollar.  It's  the 
redemption  of  the  government.  It  would  be  just  the 
same  if  it  was  paper.  But  this  value  of  the  silver  dollar 
can  only  be  kept  up  with  limited  coinage,  just  as  the  value 
of  paper  can  only  be  kept  up  with  a  limited  issue.  And  it 
was  the  fact  that  we  had  already  reached,  if  not  passed, 
that  limit  that  created  distrust  and  fear  that  we  was  about 
to  tumble  to  a  silver  basis ;  that  the  holder  of  silver  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  intrinsic  or  bullion  value  instead  of 
the  government  redemption  at  the  value  of  gold.  These 
fellows  that  denounce  Cleveland  because  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  keep  the  pledge  of  his  party  made  in  the  platform 
on  which  he  was  nominated  and  elected  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  While  favoring  free  coinage  here's 
what  the  platform  says :  "But  the  dollar  unit  of  coinage 
of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  and  exchangeable  value 
or  be  adjusted  through  international  agreement  or  by 
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such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  shall  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  and  the  equal  power 
of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts;  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currency 
shall  be  kept  at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin. 
We  insist  upon  this  policy  as  especially  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  farmers  and  laboring  classes,  the  first 
and  most  defenseless  victims  of  unstable  money  and 
fluctuating  currency." 

Bill:    Well,  what's  the  matter  with  putting  lOO  cent 
worth  of  silver  in  the  dollar. 

Sam :  I  don't  see  anything  the  matter  with  that,  and  i: 
they  would  propose  some  such  scheme  they'd  carry  th 
country,  and  I'd  be  with  them;  but  I  am  opposed  to  allow- 
ing these  wealthy  debtors  to  pay  of¥  their  debts  in  cheap 
dollars.  We  want  all  the  silver  we  use  just  as  good  as  gold 
and  we  want  the  insurance  policies  due  to  widows  and 
orphans  and  the  savings  in  the  banks  and  the  investments 
in  building  and  loan  associations,  as  well  as  the  pensions 
of  the  soldier  and  the  wages  of  labor,  paid  in  just  as  good 
money  as  there  is  going.  M\ 

Bill:  Now  you're  shouting,  and  you  can  just  bet  that 
when  the  working  people  understand  it  they'll  be  for  that 
kind  of  money  and  if  there's  any  gold  bugs  or  silver  bugs 
or  any  other  kind  of  bugs  that's  opposed  to  that  we'll 
lick  them  out  of  their  boots. 

Sam:  When  they  have  to  put  full  value  in  the  silver 
dollar  some  of  these  fellows,  that's  so  fast  for  free  coinage 
won't  care  any  more  about  it.  As  I  have  shown  you  the 
amount  of  metallic  money  cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  com- 
parison with  the  condition  of  credit.  The  real  money, 
that  which  does  the  most  of  the  business  of  the  world, 
consists  of  checks,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  based  on 
credit.    This  is  all  ultimately  redeemable  in  metal  money, 
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which  represents  the  amount  of  labor  which  it  costs  to 
produce  it.  Labor  is  the  true  measure  of  value.  Some 
day  when  the  world  gets  wiser  it  will  save  the  labor  wasted 
in  mining  either  gold  or  silver  to  be  used  as  money,  and 
use  paper  exclusively;  but  that  will  not  be  in  our  day. 
There's  no  use  in  speculating  about  that  now.  Perhaps 
you  may  notice  that  the  very  ones  that  are  crying  the  loud- 
est for  free  silver  are  the  ones  that  don't  want  it.    Just  oflfer 


one  of  them  nine  cart-wheel  dollars  in  making  change  for 
a  $io  bill  and  see  how  he'll  kick. 

Governor  Altgeld  favors  free  coinage  for  political  rea- 
sons, or  perhaps  because  he's  heavily  in  debt  on  his  six- 
teen-story building,  but  he  has  his  leases  made  payable  in 
gold.  They  are  all  doing  that  nowadays,  and  should  the 
politicians  succeed  in  bringing  about  free  coinage  at  the 
election  of  1896  it  will  only  be  after  the  wealthy  class  have 
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protected  themselves  by  contracts  to  pay  gold.  The  poor 
man  whose  mortgage  comes  due  will  be  offered  the  alter- 
native if  he  have  not  the  means  to  meet  it  of  foreclosure 
or  of  renewal  made  payable  in  gold. 

The  discovery  of  iron  in  the  new  world  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  discovery  of  gold  or  silver. 

Bill:     Do  you  see  here  that  Coin  says  that  the  metallic 


money  of  the  Roman  empire  shrunk  from  $1,800,000,000 
at  the  Christian  era  to  $200,000,000  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury? 

Sam :  Yes,  I  see  it  and  I  see  that  it  is  a  pretended  quo- 
tation from  the  report  of  the  monetary  commission  of 
1878.  After  looking  through  that  report  and  finding  that 
it  wasn't  there,  I  heard  that  the  monetary  commission  of 
1876  was  meant.  Of  this  commission  Senator  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  was  chairman.  The  first  part  of  the  quotation 
appears  in  this  report,  but  Coin  omits  an  important  part 
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and  adds  the  reference  to  Columbus  so  that  the  quotation 
is  nothing  less  than  a  forgery.  After  stating  the  shrinkage 
in  the  metallic  money  and  the  dwindling  of  commerce 
and  population,  the  report  says  : 

"Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  entire 
breaking  down  of  the  framework  of  society,  but  it  was 
certainly  coincident  with  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
money  which  was  also  without  historical  parallel." 

Coin  didn't  quote  this;  he  didn't  want  his  readers  to 
think  that  there  was  any  other  possible  explanation  than 
that  a  lack  of  money  caused  the  breaking  down  of  the 
framework  of  society. 

Coin  seems  to  think  tliat  because  two  things  occur  to- 
gether that  the  one  necessarily  produces  the  other.  If  he 
should  meet  upon  the  street  a  young  lady  with  auburn 
hair  and  then  see  a  white  horse  he  would,  I  suppose,  con- 
clude that  the  red-headed  girl  produced  the  white  horse. 

Bill:     What  did  cause  the  breaking  down  of  society? 

Sam:  I'll  show  you  pretty  soon,  but  here's  more  that 
Coin  neglected  to  quote  explaining  the  return  of  civiliza- 
tion: 

"It  is  a  suggestive  coincidence  that  the  first  glimmer 
of  light  only  came  with  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  paper  substitutes  through  which  the  scanty  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  was  increased  in  efficiency.  But  not 
less  the  energizing  influences  of  Potosi.  *  *  *  j^ 
needed  the  heroic  treatment  of  rising  prices  to  enable  so- 
ciety to  reunite  its  shattered  links,"  etc. 

Coin  wouldn't  quote  anything  that  would  seem  to  show 
that  anything  but  coin  has  any  efifect  on  prices.  This 
whole  quotation  is  only  sophistry.  That  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  a  forgery  is  the  report  of  a  committee  pre- 
sided over  by  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  state  with  less  population  than  many  single  wards 
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of  Chicago  and  of  an  interest  equally  insignificant.  Sen- 
ator Jones  and  his  committee,  except  the  minority,  which^|| 
presented  a  different  report,  confuse  cause  and  effect. 
There  exists  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
metallic  money  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  Christian  era. 
Coin  sticks  in  a  pretended  quotation  from  Adam  Smith 
as  to  the  price  of  wheat  in  1455,  but  doesn't  tell  us  any- 
thing as  to  the  price  of  other  things.  He  would  have  udfl' 
believe  that  because  of  the  large  amount  of  money,  prices 
were  high  during  the  Christian  era.  If  that's  true  it  must 
have  been  mighty  hard  for  working  people,  for,  according 
to  the  Bible,  wages  were  but  a  penny  a  day.  See  Matthew,^ 
20,  1-16. 

Bill:     If  wheat  was  higher  then  than  he  says  it  was  i 
1455  a  day's  labor  would  not  pay  for  two  bushels  of  wheat. 

Sam:  Bill,  tell  me  what  became  of  all  that  money? 
Gold  and  silver  don't  shrink;  you  can't  eat  it  nor  you 
can't  burn  it  up.    What  became  of  it? 

Bill :  I  can't  see.  Perhaps  there  wasn't  so  much  of  it  as 
Coin  let's  on  that  there  was. 

Sam:  Most  likely  there  was  a  shrinkage;  that  is, 
money  went  out  of  circulation,  but  it  was  because  it  was 
hidden  and  hoarded.  On  page  177  of  the  report  of  the 
director  of  the  mint  on  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
for  1893  is  an  article  copied  from  the  London  Bankers' 
Magazine  about  hoarding  in  India.  The  writer  says: 
"It  may  be  asked  to  what  the  system  of  hoarding  is  to  be 
attributed.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  an  Anglo-Indian  au- 
thority, says  it  arises  from  habits  induced  by  ages  of  mis- 
government." 

While  under  the  Roman  empire  there  was  peace  and 
security.  Commerce  thrived  and  all  the  money  in  exist- 
ence found  its  way  into  the  channels  of  trade.  During  the 
transition  to  which  Coin  refers  when  tribe  was  warring 
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with  tribe  gold  and  silver  went  out  of  circulation,  being 
often  buried  in  the  ground. 

Senator  Jones  and  Coin  seem  alike  ignorant  of  history. 
It  was  not  the  lack  of  money  that  produced  barbarism, 
but  barbarism  resulted  in  a  diminished  supply  of  money. 
Here  is  a  book  from  the  public  library,  "Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  by  Merivale.  We  can't  spend  time  to 
read  this  through  and  I'll  just  read  you  a  little  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  abrogation  of  what  were  called  the  Sempro- 
nian  laws. 

"This  prohibition  was  accordingly  speedily  revoked. 
The  result  which  Tiberius  foresaw  immediately  followed. 
Rich  capitalists  began  to  swallow  up  the  petty  allotments 
of  the  poor,  and  the  sole  effect  of  the  agrarian  laws  was  to 
restore  to  the  nobles  in  complete  dominion  the  lands,  the 
mere  occupation  of  which  had  been  denounced  as  so  cap- 
ital a  grievance. 

A  tribune  named  Sp.  Thorius  now  stepped  forward  to 
stay  all  further  division  of  the  public  dominions. 

The  agrarian  law  was  definitely  abrogated,  the  nobles 
were  confirmed  in  the  full  possession  of  their  occupations, 
with  only  a  certain  rent  charge  levied  upon  their  land  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inferior  citizens  among  whom  it  was 
severally  distributed.    This  was  almost  precisely  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  English  poor  rate." 
Bill:     What  were  those  agrarian  laws? 
Sam :     Laws  that  made  an  equal  distribution  of  all  the 
conquered  and  other  public  land  among  all  the  citizens, 
limiting  the  quantity  which  each  might  enjoy.    "But  even 
this  modification  lasted  only  a  few  years.    The  nobles  did 
not  long  pause  in  their  career  of  reaction.    In  the  year  io8 
B.  C.  they  prevailed  upon  another  tribune  to  denounce 
and  abrogate  this  provision  also,  and  the  people  were 
spoiled  of  their  legal  and  equitable  rights  by  the  hand  of 
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their  own  chosen  proctors.  At  the  same  time  even  the 
distributions  of  corn,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  re- 
nounced their  share  of  the  pubHc  lands,  were  gradually 
restricted  and  reduced."  Gaining  absolute  control  of  the 
lands  and  freed  from  all  taxation  upon  it  the  Patrician  or- 
der found  it  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  the  plebeians  to  a 
condition  of  slavery.  The  recent  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court  against  a  tax  on  the  income  derived  from  land  is 
very  similar  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Roman  tax  paid 
corn. 

Bill:     Then  you  think  the  silver  question  had  nothi 
to  do  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Sam:     Most   assuredly   not.     The   ancient   historia 
Pliny,  declared  that  great  estates  had  ruined  Italy, 
not  great  estates  ruining  this  country? 

Read  ancient  history  and  you  will  find  out  how  histo^ 
is  repeating  itself  and  how  the  people  were  impoverished 
by  taxes  farmed  out  to  the  Patricians. 

Bill :  You  see  Coin  says  that  wheat  was  only  twopence 
per  bushel  in  England  in  1455. 

Sam :  But  he  doesn't  say  what  other  things  were  worth. 
This  fellow  talks  just  like  a  boy,  as  he  represents  himself. 
What  signifies  it  what  was  the  price  of  wheat  if  other 
things  were  in  proportion  ? 

Read  the  history  of  England  and  you  will  learn,  just  as 
you  may  learn  by  reading  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  that 
there  existed  in  England  at  that  time  a  yeomanry  more 
independent  than  are  our  working  classes  to-day. 

There  did  not  exist  the  extreme  poverty  any  more  than 
there  existed  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  to-day. 

They  lacked  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, so  that  there  might  be  abundance  in  one  section  and, 
because  of  short  crops,  starvation  in  another  section,  and 
that  not  remote.   They  did  not  know  as  they  do  now  how 
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to  preserve  fruits  and  meats.  They  didn't  understand 
how  to  cure  hay,  and  the  poverty  that  existed  was  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance.  Improved  conditions  are  the 
result  of  increased  knowledge  and  not  of  an  increased 
amount  of  either  gold  or  silver.  The  most  superficial 
thinker  should  be  able  to  comprehend  this — yet  one  who 
seems  utterly  ignorant  of  history,  political  economy  or 
finance,  brazenly  advertises '  himself  as  having  met  and 
utterly  confounded  the  ablest  financiers  and  thinkers  of 
the  world's  most  enterprising  city.  And  yet,  as  you  see 
by  the  papers,  he  dare  not  meet  on  the  platform  a  Chicago 
mechanic  who  has  given  enough  attention  to  statistics  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  the  fraudulent  character  of  his 
figures.    He  hadn't  time — of  course  not. 

THE  UNIT  OF  VALUE. 

Bill:  They  have  been  making  a  great  ado  of  this  bet 
of  Lawyer  Forrest's  with  Mayor  Hopkins  that  Coin  lied 
when  he  said  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  unit  of  value. 

I  see  Judge  Vincent  has  decided  it  against  Mayor  Hop- 
kins, and  that  the  author  of  "Coin"  accuses  Judge  Vin- 
cent of  dishonesty  and  says  that  he  is  controlled  by  the 
money  power. 

Sam:  "Money  power!"  Bosh!  Haven't  we  seen 
where  the  "money  power"  lies  and  that  its  interests  are 
mainly  on  the  other  side.  Well,  it's  the  old  cry  of  "stop 
thief"  of  those  that  wish  to  distract  attention  from  their 
own  dishonesty.  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Harvey  explain  how 
his  figures  in  "Coin"  come  to  dififer  so  widely  from  those 
which  he  pretends  to  quote? 

Bill:     He  hasn't  got  time. 

Sam:  No,  of  course  not;  he's  too  busy  counting  the 
money  he's  getting  for  humbugging  the  people.  He  wants 
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to  debate  a  question  of  no  practical  importance,  but  he 
hasn't  time  to  debate  the  whole  question  with  one  that  he 
knows  will  not  fail  to  pillory  him  as  a  falsifier. 

This  is  more  a  commercial  question  than  one  of  law. 
Since  1834  we  have  been  practically  on  a  gold  basis, 
though  the  law  provided  for  a  basis  of  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  change  of  ratio  in  that  year  as  completely  de- 
monetized silver  as  though  it  had  been  obliterated  from 
the  coinage.  Though  we  had  neither  gold  nor  silver  in 
1873  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^sed  no  legal-tender  silver  for  years,  Com 
says  that  the  act  of  1873  destroyed  one-half  our  reder 
tion  money  and  resulted  in  a  ruinous  fall  of  prices.  N 
if  there  has  been  no  suoh  fall  as  Coin  says  and  if  wh 
ever  fall  has  occurred  is  the  result  of  improved  method^J 
so  that  the  same  amount  of  labor  produces  far  greater 
results  and  thereby  cheapens  the  product  there  is  nothing 
in  Coin's  contention,  and  it's  a  waste  of  time  to  argue 
whether  or  not  the  fathers  made  the  silver  dollar  the 
unit  of  value. 

Bill:  I  notice  that  whoever  it  is  that  writes  for  the 
"News"  as  "Old  Timer"  and  Now  or  Never"  says  that 
the  silver  dollar  was  the  unit  of  value,  and  yet  that  he's 
what  they  call  a  goldbug. 

Sam:  Oh,  him!  Why,  he's  in  a  fog  on  most  every 
question.  He  says  that  it's  their  "scarce  brains"  that  has 
produced  the  wealth  of  Pullman,  Rockefeller,  Gould,  et  al 
The  working  people  didn't  produce  it;  oh,  no,  and,  of 
course,  they  should  not  kick  because  these  fellows  get 
what  their  scarce  brains  produced.  Why  he  says  that 
the  gold  in  English  money  is  worth  pound  for  pound  9J 
per  cent  more  than  the  gold  in  American  money.  You 
can't  go  anything  on  what  he  says. 

Bill:  I  should  think  from  what  you  read  that  these 
fellows  stole  most  that  they  got. 
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Sam:  It  doesn't  do  to  call  it  stealing;  big  folks  don't 
steal — they  accumulate.  It's  only  poor  people  that  steal. 
Jay  Gould  was  once  compelled  by  the  courts  to  restore  a 
million  or  more  he  had  thus  accumulated.  If  he'd  been 
a  poor  man  and  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread  they'd  have 
sent  him  "over  the  road."  The  author  of  "Coin"  seems 
anxious  to  make  a  great  deal  of  this  mint  question  because 
by  his  adroit  methods  he  can  make  a  plausible  argument 
and  at  the  same  time  distract  attention  from  the  real  ques- 
tion and  from  his  bogus  statistics. 

Bill:  I  just  had  a  pamphlet  given  me,  "Coin's  Finan- 
cial Fool,"  that's  got  the  law  of  1792  in  it. 

Sam:  Somebody  was  telling  me  about  it;  let  me  see 
it.  Oh,  yes,  it's  written  by  Horace  White,  that  used  to  be 
editor  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  when  it  was  an  out  and 
out  free-trade  paper.  He  translated  Bastiat's  sophisms  of 
protection  and  it  was  published  in  the  "Tribune"  in  in- 
stallments. That  was  before  the  protectionists  got  control 
of  the  republican  party.  Just  read  what  Horace  White 
says ;  he's  a  mighty  smart  fellow  and  a  deep  thinker.  You 
can  bet  w4iatever  he  says  is  mighty  near  right. 

Bill :     Here's  what  Mr.  White  says : 

"The  fact  is,  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  monetary  unit 
in  this  country  before  1792,  but  never  afterward.  It  was 
made  such  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1785. 
This  was  the  silver  peso  or  pestra  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
in  circulation  in  the  colonies  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  was  called  here  a  dollar. 

*^Now,  in  order  to  keep  one's  head  clear  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  word  unit  means  one  thing,  not  two  or 
more  things;  also  that  there  are  several  different  kinds  of 
units,  as  a  unit  of  number,  a  unit  of  length,  a  unit  of 
weight,  a  unit  of  value.  We  will  now  quote  the  law  of 
1792  verbatim; 
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"  That  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and 
coined  at  the  said  mint,  coins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
of  the  following  denominations,  values  and  descriptions, 
viz.:  Eagles,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  or 
units,  and  to  contain  247  grains  and  four-eighths  of  a 
grain  of  pure,  or  270  grains  of  standard,  gold  (half  eagles 
and  quarter  eagles  of  corresponding  weights  and  fineness). 
Dollars  or  units,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  the  Spani 
milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contal 
371  grains  and  four-sixteenths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  4 
grains  of  standard,  silver.' 

"Coin  having  presented  the  unit  to  his  school  as 
unit  of  number,  immediately  changes  it  into  a  unit 
value,  saying:  'Congress  adopted  silver  and  gold  as 
money.  It  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  unit.'  That  is,  it 
then  fixed  what  should  constitute  one  dollar,  the  same 
thing  that  the  mathematician  did  when  he  fixed  one  figure 
from  which  all  others  should  be  counted.  Congress  fixed 
tilie  monetary  unit  to  consist  of  371 J  grains  of  pure  silver 
and  provided  for  a  certain  amount  of  alloy  (baser  metal)  to 
be  mixed  with  it  to  give  it  greater  hardness  and  dura- 
bility. « 

"Now,  gold  and  silver  are  not  one  thing,  but  two  thinglP' 
If  Coin  had  said:     'Congress    adopted  two    things    as 
money ;  it  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  one  thing,'  everybody 
could  have  seen  that  that  would  be  a  contradictfbn  of 
terms. 

"Suppose  the  law  had  then  provided  for  the  coinage  of 
a  gold  dollar,  could  anybody  say,  in  that  case,  that  the 
monetary  unit  was  the  silver  dollar  any  more  than  the 
gold  dollar?  In  1849  Congress  did  provide  for  coining  a 
gold  dollar,  and  more  gold  dollars  were  actually  coined 
after  that  date  than  all  the  silver  dollars  that  were  coined 
from  the  beginning  of  the  government  till  1873.     Yet 
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Coin  tells  us  that  'the  silver  dollar  still  remained  the  unit 
and  continued  so  until  1873/  If  the  silver  dollar  was  the 
unit  what,  in  heaven's  name,  was  the  gold  dollar?    The 


word  unit,  as  used  in  the  law,  meant  a  unit  of  number.  If 
it  meant  a  unit  of  value  bimetallism  could  not  have  been 
established.  Suppose  the  law  had  said:  'Apples  and 
oranges  shall  be  legal  tender,  but  only  apples  shall  be  the 
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unit  of  value/  That  would  have  been  a  contradictio 
terms.  All  the  confusion  which  Coin  has  produced  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  word  'unit'  in  two  different  ways,  first 
as  a  unit  of  number  and  second  as  a  unit  of  value.  Coin 
exhibits  it  on  a  blackboard  as  a  unit  of  number,  and  then 
cunningly  asked  us  to  take  it  as  a  unit  of  value.  This  is 
thimble-rigging.  Now  you  see  it  and  now  you  don't  see 
it.  It's  like  saying  on  one  page  of  the  book,  'twice  one  ij 
one,'  and  on  the  next  page  'twice  one  is  two.' 

"Let  us  apply  one  more  test  to  this  quibble.  The  la 
speaks  of  dollars  or  units.  This  means  that  dollars  an 
units  are  the  same;  consequently  we  may  reject  either 
them  without  changing  the  sense.  Let  us  throw  out  the 
word  'units'  and  see  how  the  law  would  read.  'Eagles  each 
to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  and  to  contain  247J  grains 
of  pure  gold ;  dollars  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  the  Span- 
ish milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current  and  to  con- 
tain 37 1 J  grains  of  pure  silver.'  This  makes  it  plain  that 
Congress  used  the  term  unit  as  the  'unit'  of  number,  as 
Coin  presented  it  on  his  blackboard,  and  not  as  a  unit  of 
weight,  or  of  length,  or  of  capacity,  or  of  value." 

Sam :  That  seems  to  make  it  plain  except  to  those  that 
don't  want  to  see.  To  me  it  seems  so  plain  as  to  need  no 
argument  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  of  1792  was  to  fix  a 
double  standard.  And  this  Coin  claims  when  he  asserts 
that  both  gold  and  silver  walked  arm  in  arm  into  the 
United  States  mint.  Now,  if  silver  was  the  sole  unit  of 
value  then,  as  gold  is  the  unit  of  value  now,  then  we  have 
just  as  much  bimetalHsm  now  as  we  had  then.  And  as 
bimetallism  means  the  use  of  two  metals  and  not  one,  and 
as  we  have  since  1873  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  been 
wging  both  metals,  we  have  now  for  the  first  time  actual 
bimetallism.  The  fathers  were  bimetallists  and  intended  to 
establish  a  double  standard.     We  have  seen,  however, 
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that  instead  of  bimetallism  the  earlier  laws  resulted  in 
monometallism. 

Bill:     What  do  you  mean,  Sam,  by  monometallism? 

Sam:  The  use  of  one  metal.  By  the  law  of  1792  the 
ratio  was  fixed  at  15  to  i  and  the  result  was  that  gold,  be- 
ing undervalued,  went  out  of  circulation.  In  1834  the  law 
changed  the  ratio  from  15  to  i  to  16  to  i  and  silver,  being 
undervalued,  went  out  of  circulation. 

Bill:     What  is  meant  by  a  ratio  of  15  to  i  or  16  to  i? 

Sam:  A  proportion  of  15  or  16  to  i,  that  is  15  or  16 
times  as  much  silver  as  gold  by  weight  was  in  the  coinage 
valued  the  same.  The  author  of  "Coin"  thinks  he  scores  a 
point  in  showing  that  it  was  the  gold  and  not  the  silver 
coinage  that  was  changed  in  1834,  but  the  reason  for  that 
is  plainly  not  because  the  silver  dollar  was  unchangeable, 
but  because  that  was  the  standard  by  which  all  values  were 
then  measured.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  desired  to 
change  the  standard,  but  to  make  the  gold  dollar  conform 
to  the  existing  standard  so  that  both  metals  might  be 
used.  Professor  Sumner,  in  "History  of  American  Cur- 
rency," states  that  the  declared  purpose  was  the  encour- 
agement of  the  production  of  gold  mines  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  having  been  discovered.  The  result  was 
that  silver,  being  undervalued  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  just 
as  gold  had  been  at  the  previous  ratio,  silver  went  out  of 
circulation,  and  from  that  time  till  the  passage  of  the 
Bland  act  we  had  only  gold. 

After  1834  and  until  1853  we  had  no  silver  coins  except 
worn  foreign  coins  that  would  circulate  nowhere  else. 
This  fact  Coin  recognizes  in  quoting  on  page  10  a  law 
making  foreign  coins  a  legal  tender,  but  he  chops  this  law 
in  two  that  he  may  make  it  appear  that  all  foreign  coins 
were  made  a  legal  tender.    Coin  thus  quotes  the  law: 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  pas- 
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sage  of  this  act  the  following  silver  coins  shall  pass  current 
as  money  within  the  United  States  and  be  receivable  by 
tale  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands  at  the  rates 
following,  that  is  to  say:  The  Spanish  pillar  dollars  and 
the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  etc." 

Coin  found  it  convenient  to  omit  the  rest  of  the  law  and 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  all  foreign  coins  were  made 
legal  tender.    Here  is  the  rest  of  the  law: 

"Of  not  less  than  897-1,000  in  fineness  and  415  grain 
weight  at  100  cents  each,  and  the  five-franc  piece  of  France 
of  not  less  than  900-1,000  in  fineness,  and  384  grains  i 
weight,  at  93   cents." 

This  shows  that  only  a  few  foreign  coins  of  full  weig 
were  made  legal  tender,  yet  Coin  declares  that  "about  on 
hundred  millions  of  foreign  silver  had  found  its  way  into 
this  country  prior  to  i860.  It  was  principally  Spanish, 
Mexican  and  Canadian  coin.  It  had  all  been  made  legal 
tender  in  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress.  (The  law 
referred  to  was  that  of  March  3,  1843.)  ^^  needed  more 
silver  than  we  had,  and  Congress  passed  laws  making  all 
foreign  silver  coins  legal  tender  in  this  country." 

Bill:     Why,  if  you've  quoted  that  law  right  Coin  is  a 
confounded  liar. 

Sam:  Well,  that  seems  nothing  for  Coin.  Haven't 
told  you  that  this  book  is  all  Coined?  See  what  he  tells 
young  Medill,  whom  they  say  has  no  existence  except  in 
Mr.  Harvey's  imagination.  (He  coins  men  as  well  as  lies.) 
"Prior  to  1873,"  said  Coin,  "there  were  one  hundred  and 
five  millions  of  silver  coined  by  the  United  States  and 
eight  millions  of  this  was  silver  dollars.  When  your  father 
said  that  'only  eight  million  dollars  in  silver'  had  been 
coined,  he  also  neglected  to  say— that  is— he  forgot  to 
state,  that  ninety-seven  millions  had  been  coined  into 
dimes,  quarters  and  halves." 
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Here,  while  insinuating  that  some  one  else  has  lied  by 
telling  but  half  the  truth,  he  conveys  the  idea  that  there 
was  in  circulation  $105,000,000  of  silver. 

Bill:  He  don't  exactly  say  that,  but  most  any  one 
reading  the  book  would  think  that  was  the  meaning; 
that's  the  way  I  understood  it.  Wasn't  most  of  the  money 
that  had  been  coined  in  circulation?  You  will  find  in  the 
index  in  the  back  part  of  the  book,  "Silver  in  circulation 
prior  to  1873,  P^g^  9-10." 

Sam :  There  was  but  a  small  part  of  this  amount  in  cir- 
culation. 

It  was  because  our  silver  did  not  circulate,  but  went 
abroad  or  into  the  melting  pot,  to  be  used  in  the  arts, 
that  Congress  found  it  necessary  in  1853  to  debase  the 
coinage,  making  the  50-cent  piece  and  smaller  coins  light 
weight  and  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  but  $5,00. 

This  was  an  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  maintain 
the  double  standard — a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  on  a  gold  basis.  This  had  been  the  fact  since,  in 
1834,  the  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  i  to  16  to  i.  Noth- 
ing was  done  with  the  silver  dollar,  but  anybody  knows 
that  silver  dollars  or  the  smaller  coins,  which  before  1853 
were  full  weight,  would  not  circulate  when  they  were 
worth  as  bullion  three  or  more  cents  premium  on  the 
dollar. 

I  remember.  Bill,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  that  I  used  to  go  by  a  silversmith's  shop 
almost  every  day,  and  that  I  used  to  see  him  melt  up 
silver  dollars  and  make  them  into  spoons.  This  was  in 
i860.  Silver  was  taken  to  the  mint  to  obtain  the  gov- 
ernment stamp  as  a  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness. 

Bill:  According  to  that,  there  couldn't  have  been  any 
American  silver  in  circulation  in  i860  or  in  1873  except 
that  which  had  been  coined  after  1853. 
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Sam:  That's  just  how  it  was,  Bill.  We  didn't Tt3v! 
any  dollars,  and  only  these  newer  coins  and  some  worn- 
out  foreign  coins.  I  remember  how  it  was.  You  can't 
find  a  man  that  in  those  days  saw  a  silver  dollar  outside 
of  a  collection  of  coins  or  a  silversmith's  shop. 

The  truth  is,  we  had  not  a  dollar  of  full  legal-tender 
silver  in  circulation  either  in  1873  or  in  i860.  So  this  talk 
about  destroying  half  of  our  primary  money  in  1873  is 
all  bosh.  The  dollar  coins  were  at  a  premium  of  about 
3  per  cent  in  1873  ^^^^  the  only  silver  that  there  could  hay£ 
been  was  the  subsidiary  coinage.  The  foreign  coins  1 
the  country  during  the  war  period.  Now,  Bill,  you  j 
take  that  mint  report  that's  on  the  table  and  you  add 
those  columns  there.  Take  it  from  1850  to  1873  ^^^^  ^ 
how  much  gold  and  how  much  silver  was  coined  during 
that  period  at  the  United  States  mints. 

Bill:  I  don't  know  as  I'm  extra  good  at  figures,  but  I 
guess  I  can  add  up  those  columns. 

Sam:  You're  a  little  slow;  let  me  run  them  up. 
You've  got  a  mistake  there,  but  you  couldn't  make  worse 
mistakes  figuring  than  the  fellow  that  wrote  that  book 
"Coin." 

Bill:     I  just  think  that  he  made  his  mistakes  a  purpose. 

Sam:  Well,  if  we've  got  those  figures  added  right, 
there  was  coined  at  the  mints  from  1850  to  1873  $70*827,- 
950.70  of  silver  and  $766,763,045.50  of  gold,  about  $2.00 
apiece  for  all  the  people  of  silver,  and  nearly  $25.00  apiece 
of  gold. 

Yet  Coin  tells  us  that  silver  was  the  people's  money 
and  gold  the  money  of  the  rich.  The  common  people,  ac- 
cording to  that,  couldn't  have  got  hold  of  much  money. 

Bill:  I  didn't  suppose  that  there  was  that  much  in  cir- 
culation. 

Sam:    There  wasn't;   the  amount  of  coinage  doesn't 
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show  the  amount  of  circulation.  Coin  knew  this,  but 
he  tried  to  fool  his  readers  to  make  them  think  that  there 
was  a  far  larger  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  than  there 
was.  During  the  war  both  gold  and  silver  went  out  of 
circulation — most  of  it  being  exported  or  melted.  The 
subsidiary  or  lightweight  silver  coin  began  to  circulate 
about  1873.  So,  you  see,  the  talk  about  destroying  the 
money  of  the  country  was,  as  I  said  before,  all  bosh. 

Now,  hand  me  the  mint  report  again  and  let  me  add  up 
these  columns  and  see  how  much  gold  and  silver  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  from  1850  to  1873.  Here  we 
have  it,  silver  $153,100,000  and  gold  $1,154,840,000. 

Bill :  Why,  that's  almost  eight  times  as  much  gold  as 
silver. 

Sam :  If  we  take  the  production  of  the  world,  as  shown 
in  this  table,  giving  Soetheer's  estimates,  we  find  that  for 
the  same  period,  1850-70,  the  gold  product  amounted  to 
$2,595,996,000,  while  the  product  of  gold  up  to  that  date 
since  the  discovery  of  America  amounted  to  $3,158,223,- 
000.  If  we  include  the  product  of  the  next  five  years  we 
find  that  from  1850  to  1875  the  world's  gold  product 
amounted  to  $3,173,879,000,  or  fifteen  millions  more  than 
the  product  up  to  that  time  since  the  discovery  of  America 
— a  period  of  358  years.  Does  that  fact  explain  anything, 
Bill? 

Bill:  Why,  it  seems  like  they  must  have  used  gold 
instead  of  silver  because  they  had  lots  of  it. 

Sam:  That's  it  exactly.  Gold  was  the  more  plentiful 
and  cheaper  as  well  as  the  more  convenient  metal.  Had 
there  been  a  conspiracy  against  the  people,  as  is  alleged, 
they  would  have  demonetized  gold.  To  suppose  such  a 
conspiracy  is  to  suppose  the  conspirators  to  possess  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  the  ability  to  foresee  the  enormously  in- 
creased and  cheapened  production  of  silver  of  recent  years. 
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They  dropped  the  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage  becaus 
there  was  no  demand  for  it,  but  this  did  not  demonetize  the^ 
silver  then  in  circulation. 

Bill :    Are  you  dead  sure  that  you're  right?    W.  always 
heard  that  silver  was  demonetized  in  1873. 

Sam :     Both  Mr,  Blaine  and  Senator  Thurman  said  that 
it  wasn't  so,  and  no  one  present  in  the  senate  unckrtoo 
to  dispute  them. 

Bill:     Why,  the  silver  fellows  have  got  quotations  fro 
Blaine  and  Kelley  and  others  about  the  secret  deinonetiza 
tion  of  silver. 

Sam:  If  they  are  not  garbled  quotations  then  the 
men  contradict  their  own  words  uttered  in  Congress  an 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Globe.  Most  likely  their 
quotations  are  garbled,  just  like  their  quotations  from 
John  Stuart  Mill  that  I  am  going  to  show  you.  Silver 
wasn't  demonetized  in  1873  and  it's  not  demonetized  in 
this  country  now,  nor  in  hardly  any  other  country.  Lim- 
iting the  coinage  of  silver  is  not  demonetizing  it. 

We've  got  the  records  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of 
Congress  and  they  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  false 
statements  of  free  coiners. 

Bill:  When  did  Blaine  and  Thurman  say  that  silver 
wasn't  demonetized? 

Sam:  In  1878.  You  can  find  what  they  said  on  page 
1063  Congressional  Record,  2d  session  45th  Congress 
Vol.  7,  part  2.  After  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the 
charge  that  the  bill  was  passed  stealthily,  Mr.  Blaine  said: 
"I  only  rose  on  a  single  point,  to  respond  to  an  inquiry 
which  has  been  so  frequently  addressed  to  me  whether 
that  bill  was  read- and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  has  been  very  widely  stated 
and  has  been  the  hinge  on  which  the  accusation  has  hung, 
that  the  bill  was  never  read  in  the  House,  that  it  was 
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passed  stealthily  and  furtively.    Now,  I  maintain  that  I 
have  utterly  disproved  that  charge." 

Mr.  Thurman :  "I  beg  leave  to  state  that  this  is  a  very 
curious  catechism  that  has  been  passing  here.  The  sen- 
ator from  Maine  asks  the  senator  from  Indiana,  'Did  you 
know  that  the  coinage  act  of  1873  demonetized  silver?' 
The  senator  from  Indiana  says  *No,'  and  then  repeats  the 
question,  'Did  you  know  it?'  The  senator  from  Maine 
says,  'No.'  Now,  Mr.  President,  neither  of  them  knew  it 
and  no  other  human  being  knew  it,  because  it  did  not 
do  it."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Blaine:  'That  is  quite  true;  I  accept  the  correc- 
tion ;  but  it  forbade  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  that's 
all.    The  senator  has  said  so  all  through." 

Bill :  But  according  to  that  they  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  coinage  being  stopped. 

Sam :  That's  true,  but  lots  of  measures  are  passed  with- 
out some  of  the  members  knowing  about  their  provisions. 

If  the  committee  to  which  a  measure  has  been  referred 
reports  favorably  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  it,  it  usu- 
ally passes  without  much  consideration  from  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  That's  why  they  refer  bills  to  commit- 
tees so  as  to  divide  up  the  work.  But  this  bill  received 
more  than  usual  consideration.  The  law  requires  that 
every  bill  shall  be  printed  and  shall  be  read  in  both  houses. 
This  bill  was  fully  debated  and  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress regarding  it  occupied  144  columns  of  the  Congres- 
sional Globe. 

The  bill  as  it  went  to  the  senate  after  passing  the  house 
read  thus:  "The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  dollar,  a  half  dollar,  or  50-cent  piece,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  or  a  25-cent  piece,  a  dime  or  lo-cent  piece :  and 
the  weight  of  the  dollar  shall  be  384  grains;  the  half  dol- 
lar, the  quarter  dollar  and  dime  shall  be  respectively  one- 
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half,  one-quarter  and  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  said  dol- 
lar, which  coin  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  their  nominal 
value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  $5  in  any  one 
payment." 

This  clause  and  the  debates  had  upon  the  bill  show  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  change  in  the 
law  was  accomplished  by  omitting  the  dollar  from  a  list 
of  coins  which  omission  was  not  noticed. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provided  that  no  other  silv 
coins  than  these  should  be  issued  from  the  mint.  And 
third  clause  said  that  the  gold  dollar  should  be  the  unit 
value.  Here  were  three  distinct  notifications,  and  ea 
was  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  silv< 
coins  were  hereafter  to  be  subsidiary  and  not  full  legal 
tender.  But  attention  was  called  to  it  in  other  ways. 
Four  members  of  the  house  (Clarkson  N.  Potter,  W.  L. 
Stoughton,  Samuel  Hooper,  and  Wm.  D.  Kelley)  dis- 
cussed the  omission  of  the  silver  dollar  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  the  house 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1872. 

Mr.  Hooper  said : 


I 


"As  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  depends  on  the  ma; 
ket  price  of  silver,  which  varies  according  to  the  demand  and 
supply,  it  is  now  intrinsically  worth,  as  before  stated,  about 
three  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar.  By  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 18,  1837,  the  standard  of  the  silver  coins  was  increased 
to  nine  hundred  thousandths  fine,  which  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  dollar  from  four  hundred  and  sixteen  to  four  hundred 
jand  twelve  and  a  half  grains;  the  amount  of  pure  silver,  how- 
ever, remained  the  same,  namely,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  and  one-fourth  grains.  The  committee,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, concluded  that  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains 
of  standard  gold  constituting  the  gold  dollar  should  be  de- 
clared the  money  unit  or  metallic  representative  of  the  dollar 
of  account." — Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress, 
page  2305. 

*  Me  lii  *  41  lit  III 

"Section  sixteen  re-enacts  the  provisions  of  existing  laws 
defining  the  silver  coins  and  their  weights  respectively,  ex- 
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cept  in  relation  to  the  silver  dollar,  which  is  reduced  in  weight 
from  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  to  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  grains,  thus  making  it  a  subsidiary  coin  in 
harmony  with  the  silver  coins  of  less  denomination,  to  secure 
its  concurrent  circulation  with  them.  The  silver  dollar  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  grains,  by  reason  of  its 
bullion  or  intrinsic  value  being  greater  than  its  nominal 
value,  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of  circulation,  and  was 
melted  by  manufacturers  of  silverware.  It  does  not  circulate 
now  in  commercial  transactions  with  any  country,  and  the 
convenience  of  those  manufacturers  in  this' respect  can  better 
be  met  by  supplying  small  standard  bars  of  the  same  stand- 
ard, avoiding  the  useless  expense  of  coining  the  dollar  for 
that  purpose.  The  coinage  of  the  half  dime  is  discontinued 
for  the  reason  that  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  copper-nickel 
five-cent  piece,  of  which  a  large  issue  has  been  made,  and 
which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  its  issue,  is 
redeemable  in  United  States  currency." — Congressional  Globe, 
2d  Session,  42d  Congress,  page  2306. 

Mr.  Stotighton  said : 

"Aside  from  the  three-dollar  gold  piece,  which  is  a  devia- 
tion from  our  metrical  ratio,  and  therefore  objectionable,  the 
only  change  in  the  present  law  is  in  more  clearly  specifying 
the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  This  was  probably  the 
intention  and,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  act  of  March  3d,  1849, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  inference  or  implication.  The 
value  of  silver  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  market,  and  the  supply  and  demand.  Gold  is 
practically  the  standard  of  value  among  all  civilized  nations, 
and  the  time  has  come  in  this  country  when  the  gold  dollar 
should  be  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin  representative  of 
the  money  unit." — Congressional  Globe,  page  2308. 

Mr.  Potter  said  : 

"Then,  in  the  next  place,  this  bill  provides  for  the  making 
of  changes  in  the  legal  tender  coin  of  the  country,  and  for 
substituting  as  legal  tender  coin  of  only  one  metal  instead, 
as  heretofore,  of  two.  I  think  myself  this  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision, and  that  legal  tender  coins,  except  subsidiary  coins, 
should  be  of  gold  alone;  but  why  should  we  legislate  on  this 
now,  when  we  are  not  using  either  of  those  metals  as  a  cir- 
culating medium?  The  bill  provides  also  for  a  change  in 
"respect  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  which  I 
think  is  a  subject  which,  when  we  come  to  require  legislation 
at  all,  will  demaud  at  our  hands  very  serious  consideration, 
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and  which,  as  we  are  not  using  such  coin  for  circulation  no 
seems  at  this  time  to  be  an  unnecessary  subject  about  which 
to  legislate." — Congressional  Globe,  page  2310. 

Mr.  Kelley  said: 

"I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  (Mr.  Pot- 
ter) if  he  knows  of  any  government  in  the  world  which  makes 
its  subsidiary  coinage  of  full  value?  The  silver  coin  of  Eng- 
land is  ten  per  cent  below- the  value  of  gold  coin.  And,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  experts  of  this  country,  and  of  England 
and  France,  Japan  has  made  her  silver  coinage,  within  the 
last  year,  twelve  per  cent  below  the  value  of  gold  coin,  a 
for  this  reason:  It  is  impossible  to  retain  the  double  standar 
The  values  of  gold  and  silver  continually  fluctuate.  You  ca: 
not  determine  this  year  what  will  be  the  relative  values 
gold  and  silver  next  year.  They  were  fifteen  to  one  a  sho 
time  ago;  they  are  sixteen  to  one  now.  Hence  all  experience 
has  been  that  you  must  have  one  standard  coin  which  shall 
be  a  legal  tender  for  all  others,  and  then  you  can  promote 
your  domestic  convenience  by  having  a  subsidiary  coinage  of 
silver  which  shall  circulate  in  all  parts  of  your  country  as 
legal  tender  for  a  limited  amount  and  be  redeemable  at  its 
face  value  by  your  government." — Congressional  Globe,  page 
2310. 

The  dollar  as  proposed  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  house 
which  provided  that  it  should  weigh  384  grains,  making 
it  equal  to  two  half  dollars  of  the  subsidiary  coinage,  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  in  the  senate  and  the  trade  dollar 
of  420  grains  substituted.  The  dollar  had  long  since 
ceased  to  circulate  and  was  coined  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  obtain  the  government  stamp  as  a  certificate  of 
weight  and  fineness.  The  trade  dollar  was  substituted 
simply  because  it  was  fhought  it  would  prove  a  better 
coin  for  export  to  China.  That  there  was  no  conspiracy  or 
fraudulent  purpose  is  plain  to  any  one  who  will  candidly 
investigate  this  subject  as  I  have  done.  Whether  or  not 
the  act  of  1873  was  a  mistake  is  a  question  regarding 
which  there  may  be  an  honest  diiTerence  of  opinion,  but 
as  to  that  we  don't  have  to  decide. 
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Bill:  But  if  it  was  a  mistake,  hadn't  we  ought  to  cor- 
rect it? 

Sam :  They  say  we  must  right  the  wrong  by  restoring 
silver  to  its  old  place  in  the  coinage.  Admitting  that  a 
wrong  was  done  in  1873  how  is  doing  another  wrong  at 
the  present  time  going  to  right  it? 

Had  we  retained  the  double  standard,  as  cheapened 
production  of  silver  gradually  changed  the  relative  com- 
mercial values  of  gold  and  silver,  we  should  have  come 
gradually  to  a  silver  basis.  That  is,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  great  and  sudden  change  that  we  should  now 
experience  from  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the  old  ratio  of 
16  to  I,  which  at  the  present  time  is  about  one-half  the 
commercial  ratio. 

Bill :  They  say  that  free  coinage  would  restore  the  old 
ratio  and  that  it's  only  because  silver  was  demonetized 
that  it  got  so  cheap. 

Sam :  Those  that  argue  that  way  are  either  like  Coin, 
dishonest,  or  they  never  have  studied  the  question  and 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Bill :  It  seems  as  though  them  that  ain't  taken  the  time 
to  find  out  about  it  oughtn't  to  have  anything  to  say 
about  it. 

Sam:  That's  the  way  with  the  more  sensible  people, 
except  the  politicians  that  hardly  ever  have  any  opinions. 
They  just  want  to  be  in  the  push.  Several  men  that  I  have 
asked,  and  smart  and  intelligent  men,  too,  have  told  me 
that  they  hardly  knew  where  they  stood.  The  smart 
alecks  that  have  read  "Coin"  or  some  few  newspaper  ar- 
ticles written  by  those  who  know  as  little  about  finance  as 
Mr.  Harvey,  think  they  know  it  all. 

Bill:  It's  getting  late  and  I  must  be  getting  home,  or 
Jennie  will  be  going  for  me  for  staying  out  so  late.  She 
says  when  we  men  get  talking  politics  we  don't  know 
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when  to  quit.     I  tell  her  that  if  women  ever  get  to  va 
ing  they'll  be  worse  than  the  men. 

Sam:  If  women  ever  do  vote  they  can't  make  it  any 
worse  than  it  is.  Most  of  the  men  don't  know  what  they 
are  voting  about.  They  follow  a  lot  of  party  leaders  just 
as  a  flock  of  sheep  follow  the  bell  wether.  Good  nig^ht; 
come  over  again  as  soon  as  you  can  and  we'll  see  about 
this  fall  of  prices.  If  there  hasn't  been  any  such  fall  as 
they  say,  why,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there's  nothing 
in  this  silver  contention.  I've  got  a  book,  the  senate  re- 
port on  prices  and  wages,  which  gives  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  department  of  labor  that  I  want  to 
show  you. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Bill:     Good  evening,  Sam. 

Sam :  Why,  good  evening,  Bill ;  I'm  glad  to  see  you ; 
Who've  you  got  with  you?  Why,  hello  Ike;  come  right 
in.     How  do  you  do? 

Ike:     Pretty  well,  I  thank  you. 


Sam :  I  think  I  haven't  seen  you  since  last  fall  at  the 
political  meetings.  Didn't  we  get  nicely  licked  after  all 
our  work? 

Ike:     I  should  say  we  did. 

Sam:  Here,  take  that  rocking-chair,  Ike.  Mr.  Jones, 
or  Bill,  as  I  most  always  call  him,  you  see,  is  well  enough 
acquainted  to  help  himself  to  a  good  seat  without  being 
asked. 
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Bill :  I  brought  Ike  over,  because  he's  getting  to  be  one 
of  those  free-coinage  cranks.  They  want  him  to  go  to 
Springfield  to  the  convention,  and  I  tell  him  he'd  better 
stay  away. 

Sam:  So  you're  for  free  silver,  are  you,  Ike?  Have 
you  been  reading  "Coin,"  too? 

Ike:  Yes,  I've  been  reading  "Coin,"  and  I'm  satisfied 
that  something  is  wrong  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.  The  money  power  got  up  a  conspiracy  to  demon- 
etize silver  in  1873;  it  deprived  the  debtor  class  of 
option  to  pay  in  the  cheaper  metal  and  that  class  has" 
pay  its  debts  in  gold,  which  is  worth  twice  as  much  a; 
was  then. 

Sam:  You  mean  by  that  that  it's  twice  as  hard  to  geT, 
I  suppose ;  you  have  to  give  twice  as  much  labor  to  get  it. 

Ike:  That's  it.  It  takes  twice  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  to  get  a  gold  dollar  as  it  did. 

Sam :  It  seems  to  me  it  was  only  last  fall  that  I  heard 
you  making  a  great  kick  at  a  democratic  meeting  because 
the  McKinley  bill  had  made  everything  so  high  and  you 
were  down  on  the  democrats  in  Congress  because  they 
didn't  take  more  of  the  duties  off  so  that  we'd  get  things 
cheaper.  Now  you're  kicking  because  prices  are  low. 
You  can  get  a  bang-up  good  suit  of  clothes  now  made 
out  of  wool  instead  of  shoddy  for  $10  because  the 
democrats  took  the  duty  ofif  of  wool  and  reduced  the  duties 
on  manufactured  goods.  Now,  if  we've  been  mistaken 
all  this  time  and  didn't  know  what  the  country  needed  we 
may  just  as  well  conclude  that  we're  a  parcel  of  darned 
fools  and  let  the  republicans  run  the  country.  You  say 
that  the  gold  dollar  is  twice  as  hard  to  get  as  it  used  to  be. 
You  were  working  in  Chicago  in  1872  and  1873.  What 
wages  did  you  get?' 

Ike :     I  got  most  of  the  time  $2.50  a  day,  but  lots  of  the 
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men  got  $3.    I   wasn't  much   more  than  a  boy   then 
and  didn't  get  the  best  wages. 

Sam:  Then  $3  a  day  was  what  the  best  journeymen 
painters  were  getting  in  1872  or  1873,  was  it? 

Ike:  That  was  the  highest  wages  except  for  an  extra 
good  hand ;  a  grainer  or  a  sign-writer  could  get  more. 

Sam:     That  was  before  the  panic,  wasn't  it? 

Ike :  Yes,  after  the  panic  commenced  there  was  mighty 
little  work  and  they  were  paying  $1.50  per  day  and  men 
were  often  mighty  glad  to  get  that.  Talk  about  hard 
times.  That  was  the  hardest  times  I  ever  saw;  but  then 
I've  been  lucky  lately. 

Sam:  Before  the  panic,  then,  wages  were  $3  for  ten 
hours'  work,  were  they? 

Ike:     Yes,  that  was  about  the  best  wages. 

Sam:     What  kind  of  money  did  you  get? 

Ike:     Greenbacks. 

Sam:  You  didn't  see  any  gold  then.  Do  you  know 
how  much  premium  there  was  on  gold  then? 

Ike:  No,  I  don't;  but  prices  was  a  good  deal  higher 
and  times  was  better. 

Sam:  Prices  were  higher  and  times  better,  were  they? 
Well,  according  to  your  own  account  wages  were  lower, 
for  while  you  got  then  but  30  cents  an  hour  in  green- 
backs, with  gold  at  about  12  per  cent  premium,  you  now 
are  getting  32J  cents  an  hour,  and  if  the  statement  is  true 
that  prices  have  declined  one-half  your  wages  should  buy 
twice  as  much  as  they  used  to.  But  you  know  that  they 
won't  just  as  well  as  I  do.  I  remember  1872  and  1873 
well,  for  by  the  panic  I  lost  the  little  I  had  put  into  a 
home  which  I  had  only  partly  paid  for.  I  lost  it  and  had 
to  go  West  looking  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living.  You've 
been  fooled  by  that  book,  "Coin."  You  want  to  be  sure 
of  your  facts,  Ike — that  book  doesn't  tell  the  truth. 
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Ike:     Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  see  that  a: 
the  monopolistic  papers  are  jumping  on  the  book,  and 
that's  what  makes  me  think  there's  something  in  it. 

Bill:  Why,  the  "Inter  Ocean"  is  booming  ''Coin,"  and 
that's  always  been  the  worst  monopolistic  paper  there  was 
— ^they  call  it  Coin's  wet  nurse. 

Ike:     Yes,  it  used  to  be,  but  it  ain't  now. 

Sam:     Ain't  now,  eh?    Why,  because  it's  for  free 
age?   That  proves  it,  does  it? 

Bill:     He's  for  free  coinage,  because  he  savs  all  th^ 
capitalists  arc  agin  it.  1 

Sam:  So  you  don't  decide  a  question  on  its  merits 
yourself,  but  let  some  one  else  decide  it  for  you,  do  yoimjj 
I  guess  all  the  legitimate  business  interests  are  against  it, 
and  that's  the  very  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  we  should 
be  against  it  too.  Capital — that  is,  legitimate  capital — 
is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  friend,  of  labor.  These  monopo- 
lies with  which  the  country  is  cursed  are  as  much  the 
enemy  of  capital  invested  in  legitimate  enterprises  as  it  is 
of  labor.  If  some  one  had  written  a  book  intended  to  incite 
its  readers  to  commit  murder  or  other  crimes  would  you 
think  the  book  must  be  a  good  one  because  all  the  paper 
in  the  city  denounced  it? 

Ike :     No,  I  don't  know  as  I  would,  but  if  I  didn't  kno 
anything  about  the  book  only  that  the  monopolistic  press 
was  all  against  it  it  would  make  me  suspicious. 

Sam :  Don't  you  think  the  papers  would  all  be  against 
such  a  book  as  I  have  supposed? 

Ike :  Probably  they  would,  but  they'd  be  against  any- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people. 

Sam:  The  papers  are  run  to  make  money  and  to  do 
that  they  can't  any  of  them  afford  to  run  altogether 
against  the  interests  of  those  that  make  the  majority  of 
the  people.    They  are  interested  just  as  we  all  are  in  hav- 
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ing  good  times.    Seems  to  me  you  are  letting  your  pre- 
judices get  the  better  of  your  judgment. 

Nellie:  You  men  are  talking  about  the  money  ques- 
tion. Fd  just  like  to  know  why  the  government  ought 
not  to  say  that  one  dollar  is  just  as  good  as  another.    If 
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the  government  puts  its  stamp  on  a  silver  dollar  or  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  says  it's  a  dollar,  I'd  like  to  know  why 
the  one  dollar  isn't  as  good  as  the  other? 

Sam :  Nellie,  you  see,  is  a  fiatist.  If  her  theory  is  good 
the  free  silver  fellows  are  knocked  out  entirely.  There's 
no  sense  in  putting  the  government  stamp  on  anything  sa 
expensive  as  silver  if  paper  will  do  just  as  well. 

Bill :  I  can't  see  why  one  shouldn't  be  just  as  good  as 
tHe  other. 
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Ike:    But  we  want  to  encourage  the  silver-mining  ii 
dustry;  lots  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  because  thy*" 
government  has  stopped  coining  silver. 

Sam:  That's  queer  talk  to  come  from  one  that  was 
talking  free  trade  last  fall.  Haven't  we  had  enough  of 
class  legislation  enacted,  always  for  the  pretended  benefit 
of  those  who  seemed  to  need  protection? 

This  is  but  another  protective  measure  and  if  workmei 
in  the  silver-mining  states  may  seem  to  be  benefited  bj 
it  it  can  only  be  to  the  injury  of  others.     Haven't  w< 
suffered  enough  the  last  year  and  a,  half  through  currency 
tinkering.     The  Sherman  law,  it  has  been  shown,  wai 
passed  by  a  combination  with  the  McKinley  crowd,  th< 
representatives  of  the  silver  states  having  given  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  East  to  understand  that  they  would 
defeat  the  McKinley  bill  unless  they  were  given  this  meas- 
ure of  encouragement  for  their  industry. 

Thus  by  a  log-rolling  combination  the  nation  had  these 
two  protective  measures  saddled  upon  it. 

Together  with  existing  conditions  as  to  transportation 
and  other  monopolies  it  didn't  take  them  long  to  bring 
on  a  panic.  That  the  silver  purchases  provided  for  by  the 
Sherman  act  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  panic,  Sher- 
man himself  and  a  majority  of  the  republican  representa- 
tives practically  admitted  when  they  supported  President 
Cleveland  in  his  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  silver-pur- 
chase clause. 

If  the  value  of  the  money  we  use  is  to  depend  not  on 
its  intrinsic  commercial  value,  there's  not  a  particle  of 
sense  in  using  anything  so  expensive  as  silver. 

The  value  of  a  silver  dollar  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  redeem  it;  it's  not  able,  like  a  gold  dollar, 
to  redeem  itself. 

The  difference  in  the  different  kinds  of  money  that  Nel- 
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lie  thinks  is  one  just  as  good  as  the  other  is  shown  by  the 
case  of  three  travelers  who  stopped  at  a  hotel  and  put 
their  money  in  the  safe  for  keeping  over  night.  One  de- 
posited one  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  another  two  hundred 
dollars  in  silver  and  the  third  one  three  hundred  dollars 
in  greenbacks.  During  the  night  the  hotel  caught  fire 
and  burned  down.  After  the  fire  was  over  the  safe, 
which  had  had  to  stand  a  terrible  heat,  was  opened.  The 
man  that  deposited  the  greenbacks  found  them  so  charred 
that  they  fell  to  pieces  and  were  of  no  account,  while  the 
men  who  deposited  the  gold  and  silver  found  that  their 
dollars  had  been  melted  into  bullion. 

The  man  with  the  silver  bullion  found  that  his  $200 
would  now  bring  him  not  quite  as  much  as  the  other  man, 
who  had  but  $100  in  gold,  could  get  for  his  bullion,  and 
that  his  silver  bullion  was  worth  less  than  one-half  what  he 
had  been  able  to  pass  it  for  while  coined.  The  man  with 
the  gold  bullion  found  that  he  had  sustained  no  loss,  that 
his  gold  was  worth  just  as  much  as  bullion  as  it  had  been 
while  coined.  The  stamp  of  the  government  had  served 
only  as  a  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness. 

Bill:  He  could  take  it  to  the  mint  and  get  it  coined, 
couldn't  he,  if  he  wanted  to? 

Sam :  Certainly,  and  what  the  silver  men  now  want  is 
the  right  to  take  their  silver  to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined ; 
they  want  to  have  less  than  50  cents'  worth  of  bullion 
made  into  a  coin  which  they  can  pass  on  you  or  me  for  a 
dollar. 

Ike:  A  silver  dollar  will  buy  just  as  much  as  a  gold 
dollar  and  I'd  as  lief  have  it. 

Sam:  Yes,  a  silver  dollar  now  buys  just  as  much  as  a 
gold  dollar  and  so  does  a  greenback,  and  as  long  as  the 
government  is  able  to  keep  them  just  as  good  as  gold  I'd 
rather  have  the  greenback,  and  it's  because  I  want  them 
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kept  as  good  as  gold  diat  I  am  opposed  to  free  coina 

It's  because  the  greenback  and  the  silver  dollar  are  to 
day  just  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar  that  free  coiners  com- 
plain. They  pretend  to  be  bimetallists,  but  what  they  really 
are  after,  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  is  a  cheap 
dollar  which  means  silver  monometallism. 

Prices  have  fallen ;  the  dollar  will  buy  too  much.    Isn't|| 
that  what  they  say  ?  ™ 

Bill:     Yes,  Coin  says  as  how  that's  what's  the  matter. 

Ike:     I  don't  know  just  what's  the  matter,  but  I  kno^;^[ 
something  is  wrong.    There  used  to  be  good  times  before 
silver  was  demonetized  and  now  we've  got  bad  times 
don't  that  prove  that  demonetization  did  it? 

Sam:  Yes,  according  to  some  people's  logic,  or  rathef 
lack  of  logic;  there's  too  many  people  that  reason  that 
way,  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  had  some  bad  times  before 
1873  and  some  fairly  good  times  since. 

Here's  a  book  on  the  silver  question,  a  reply  to  Coin, 
written  by  some  one  down  in  Ohio,  who  don't  give  his 
name,  but  signs  himself  "Bi-Met-Allist,"  and  dedicates  his 
work  to  "that  eminent  statesman,  Wm.  McKinley."  The 
writer  gets  away  with  such  sophistry  as  you  were  just 
using,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  consider  how  he  indirectly 
condemns  "that  eminent  statesman,  McKinley,"  whosq 
whole  reasoning,  when  arguing  for  protection,  is  of  that 
order. 

Let  me  read  you : 

Coin:  Sure  enough.  See  how  easy  it  is.  "Before 
demonetization  the  price  of  silver  was  above  par;  after 
demonetization  silver  depreciated.  Therefore  demonetiza- 
tion was  the  cause  of  the  depreciation,  and  I  could  add, 
before  demonetization  we  had  both  prosperity  and  plenty, 
but  now  we  have  adversity,  and  demonetization  is  the 
cause  of  it," 
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Uncle  Sam :  "Now,  let's  see  what  your  argument  leads 
to  syllogistically."    We  can  say: 

Before  demonetization  we  had  war. 

Since  demonetization  we  have  no  war. 

Hence  demonetization  is  the  cause  of  peace.     *     *     * 

Let  us  endeavor  to  make  the  sophistry  of  your  argu- 
ment more  palpable:  ^ 

Before  demonetization  we  had  no  panic,  no  comet,  no 
flood  and  epidemic. 

After  demonetization  we  had  ruinous  business  failures, 
a  fiery-tailed  visitor,  a  roaring  flood  and  the  smallpox. 
Hence  demonetization  caused  the  panic,  the  comet,  the 
flood  and  the  epidemic. 

McKinley  used  to  argue  that  we  had  protection  and 
prosperity,  and  that,  therefore,  the  protection  brought  the 
prosperity.  Later  he  argued  that  the  panic  was  the  result 
of  Cleveland's  election.  This  his  champion  controverts 
when  he  shows  in  his  book  that  the  panic  was  the  result 
of  the  silver  purchase  and  coinage. 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  "Record"  of  yesterday,  who 
claims  to  be  a  statistician,  and  signs  himself  A.  B.  L.  L.  B., 
used  up  a  column  and  a  half  of  space  in  just  this  same  kind 
of  rot.  The  country  was  prosperous  before  1873  under 
bimetallism  and  isn't  prosperous  now;  therefore  demon- 
etization caused  all  our  woes.  Sunset  Cox,  in  a  speech  on 
the  Mills  bill  took  ofif  this  kind'  of  nonsense  in  great  shape, 
saying: 

"Let  me  reproduce  here  in  syllogistic  form,  these  log- 
ical sleights-of-hand  or  mouth. 

Thus  argues  the  protectionist :  England  has  free  trade ; 
England  has  low  wages.  Ergo,  free  trade  produces  low 
wages. 

Again:  The  United  States  has  protection;  the  United 
States  has  high  wages.     Therefore  protection  produces 
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high  wages.  Now,  one  may  very  easily  parody  such  chop 
logic  thus:  England  has  a  house  of  lords;  England  has 
low  wages.    Conclusion,  the  lords  make  wages  low. 

Or,  the  United  States  is  infested  with  tramps.  The 
United  States  has  high  wages.  Therefore  tramps  make 
high  wages. 

Ireland  hs^  no  snakes.  Ireland  has  low  wages.  Argue, 
snakes  make  high  wages. 

Apply  the  same  argument  to  Russia.  Russia  has  high 
protection.  Russia  has  low  wages.  Therefore  protection 
makes  wages  low. 

Turkey — (It  was  thanksgiving  time).  Well,  gentlemen, 
excuse  me  for  my  reference.  Well,  Turkey  has  a  low 
tariff — 8  per  cent.  Turkey  has  low  wages.  Turkey  has 
the  koran.    Therefore  the  koran  makes  low  wages." 

Ike:  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  money 
question. 

Sam :  Nothing,  only  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  ar- 
guments with  which  the  people  are  humbugged.  The  free 
coiners  point  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  silver  as  well  as 
of  commodities  have  fallen  since  the  alleged  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  in  1873  ^^^  that,  therefore,  demonetization  ^, 
caused  the  fall  of  prices  and  all  the  trouble.  9 

Ike:  If  it  didn't  cause  the  fall  and  if  it  isn't  the  money 
question  that's  the  matter,  just  you  tell  usj  what  is  the  mat- 
ter. 

Sam:  It  is  the  money  question  just  now.  You  silver- 
ites  agitating  for  free  coinage  are  attacking  the  credit  of 
the  country  and  scaring  investors.  Here's  a  fellow  writ- 
ing in  the  papers  kicking  because  the  rate  of  interest  is  so 
high  and  says  it  proves  that  we  haven't  got  money  enough. 
He'll  find  if  he's  got  good  security  that  he  can  borrow 
money  now  at  a  less  rate  than  at  any  previous  time.  A 
well-informed  banker  told  me  the  other  day  that  money 
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was  being  loaned  in  England  for  less  than  two  per  cent, 
and  that  large  amounts  of  capital  would  seek  investment 
in  this  country  at  very  low  rates  of  interest  but  for  the 
fear  of  loss  through  being  compelled  to  accept  payment 
in  silver.  Enjoying  the  advantages  of  cheaper  capital 
England  outsells  us  in  almost  every  market.  Wm.  E. 
Curtis,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
"Record,"  in  a  letter  published  January  21st,  1894,  quotes 
Representative  Coombs,  of  New  York,  who,  Mr.  Curtis 
states,  is  a  member  of  a  firm  exporting  the  largest  variety 
of  goods  to  foreign  markets,  as  saying  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage that  the  English  manufacturer  enjoys  over  the 
American  manufacturer  is  his  ability  to  give  long  time 
at  low  rates  of  interest. 

American  goods,  he  says,  are  produced  as  cheaply  as 
English  goods,  but  the  English  manufacturer  is  able  to 
make  arrangements  with  his  banker  to  carry  his  accounts 
so  that  he  is  able  to  give  six  and  nine  months'  time,  charg- 
ing his  customers  in  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo  6  per 
cent  interest,  while  paying  his  banker  for  accommoda- 
tion 3  or  4  per  cent.  With  a  capital  of  £20,000  as  a  mar- 
gin, he  is  able  to  obtain  from  his  banker,  through  whom 
he  draws  on  his  customers,  accommodation  to  the  extent 
of  £100,000.  A  few  American  houses,  Mr.  Curtis  says, 
are  able  to  obtain  from  English  bankers  such  accommoda- 
tions. 

Thus  these  English  goldbugs  are  content  to  loan  at  3 
per  cent,  while  lots  of  our  American  borrowers  are  pay- 
ing oppressive  rates  of  8  and  10  per  cent. 

Ike:  We  don't  want  any  favors  of  England.  This 
country  owes  England  enough  now,  and  these  English 
goldbugs  want  their  pay  in  gold.  We'd  just  ought  to 
make  them  take  their  pay  in  silver 

Sam:     They    didn't    loan    silver,    but    gold.      Why 
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shouldn't  one  get  back  as  good  money  as  'he  lends?  These 
appeals  to  prejudice  are  the  same  as  those  by  which  pro- 
tectionists gained  public  support  of  the  robber  tariff.  You 
were  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  but  perhaps  you 
don't  remember  how,  before  the  fire,  they  tried  to  keep 
English  insurance  companies  from  doing  business  here 
by  taxing  them.  This  was  to  encourage  the  home  com- 
panies by  keeping  out  foreign  competition.  The  fir 
came,  laying  Chicago  in  ashes,  and  while  the  home  co 
panics  paid  5  or  lo  cents  on  the  dollar  of  their  losses  a 
in  some  instances  nothing,  the  English  companies  th 
were  doing  business  here  paid  in  full. 

Since  then  Chicago  merchants  and  property  owne 
have  been  glad  to  have  their  policies  written  in  English 
companies.  This  country  needs  cheap  capital,  and  to 
obtain  it  those  that  have  it  to  loan  must  be  assured  that 
they  will  receive  both  principal  and  interest  in  as  good 
money  as  they  loaned.  Let  foreign  holders  of  American 
securities  become  fully  satisfied  that  the  free  coiners  are 
likely  to  succeed  in  their  scheme  of  repudiation  and  they 
will  throw  their  American  securities  on  the  market  and 
precipitate  a  worse  panic  than  the  last.  This  scheme,  if 
camied  out,  will  benefit  American  capitalists  that  have 
funds  to  loan  by  keeping  out  the  "pauper"  capital  of  Eng- 
land that  is  satisfied  with  2  per  cent  interest. 

The  advantage  that  the  English  manufacturer  enjoys 
not  only  in  competing  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  in 
our  own  market  is  its  cheaper  capital  and  not  its  cheap 
labor,  for  American  labor,  considering  its  efficiency  and 
productiveness,  is  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  our  protective  tariff  has  been  to  pro- 
tect American  capital  from  competition  with  this  cheap 
foreign  capital.  We  have  taxed  foreign  goods  to  protect 
the  manufacturer  from  competition  under  the  pretense  of 
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protecting  the  American  laborer,  while  importing  the  off- 
scourings of  Europe  to  do  the  work  and  deprive  the  Amer^ 
ican  workman  of  employment.  After  years  of  class  legis- 
lation we  find  the  wealth  of  the  country  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  it  being  estimated  by  an  official  of 
the  present  census  that  4,047  families  (those  included  in 
the  New  York  "Tribune's"  list  of  millionaires)  possess  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country,  while  the  tenant 
families,  constituting  over  52  per  cent  of  the  families, 
possess  no  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

Free  coinage  is  only  another  protective  scheme,  and  if 
the  working  classes  can  be  deluded  into  supporting  it,  as 
they  were  for  a  long  time  into  supporting  a  protective 
tariff,  they  will  discover  in  the  end  that  they  have  been 
fooled  again.  This  is  to  protect  the  poor  debtor  class, 
just  as  the  other  scheme  was  to  protect  the  poor  laborer. 
Here  is  John  V.  Farwell,  writing  in  the  "Record"  and  in 
the  "Times-Herald."  He,  of  course,  is  interested  in  the 
poor  debtor  class,  for  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the  poor 
debtors. 

Bill:     Why,  I  thought  John  V.  Farwell  was  rich. 

Sam:  So  he  is,  but  he's  one  of  these  poor  debtors  all 
the  same. 

Don't  you  remember  the  suit  tried  before  Judge  Tuley 
not  long  ago  in  which  Mr.  Sturgis  was  suing  the  Farwells 
for  his  share  of  the  profits  of  a  deal.  This  man  was  Far- 
well's  agent  and  he  negotiated  a  large  loan  at  the  time 
the  syndicate  of  which  they  were  the  principal  members 
was  engaged  in  building  the  Texas  capitol,  receiving 
therefor  $2,000,000  and  taking  their  pay  in  Texas  lands. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  it  was  necessary  to  borrow 
money  and  the  Farwells  sent  Mr.  Sturgis  to  England, 
where  money  could  be  obtained  cheapest,  to  negotiate  a 
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loan.  Like  most  schemers  who  get  rich  through  specula- 
tion, Mr.  Farwell  is  a  heavy  borrower.  That  he  should 
'be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  debtor  class  is  not 
at  all  strange.    He  has  also  been  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
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of  the  poor  laborer  and  his  protection  from  competition 
with  "foreign  pauper  labor." 

Bill:  Why,  I  read  in  the  papers  that  when  they  built 
the  Texas  capitol  they  imported  their  stonecutters  and 
besides  that  that  they  imported  their  iron. 
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Sam:  That's  not  strange;  the  men  who  profess  most 
devotion  to  the  flag  and  American  interests  are  never 
averse  to  taking  advantage  of  the  foreign  labor  and  goods 
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market  any  more  than  they  are  of  the  foreign  money  mar- 
ket, but  they  don't  want  others  to  do  it. 

Bill:  I  heard  Mr.  Farwell  make  a  speech  once  at  a 
political  meeting,  and  I  remember  that  he  told  the  audi- 
ence that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  th^  t?ix  on  impprtecl 
goods;  that  he  paid  it 


Sam:     I  suppose  you  believed  that,  didn't  you? 

Bill:  Not  much,  for  I  thought  if  he  had  the  tax  to 
pay  that  he  wouldn't  want  it. 

Sam:  You're  right;  he  pays  the  tax  on  the  goods  he 
imports,  that's  true  enough,  but  he'd  soon  be  bankrupt  if 
he  didn't  add  it  to  the  price  of  the  goods.  This  he  un- 
doubtedly does  together  with  a  profit  on  the  additional 
capital  that  he  is  compelled  to  invest.  fl 

Ike:     I  see  that  Mr.  Farvvell  says  in  this  article  that  ne 
is  in  favor  of  international  bimetallism  and  that  he  d 
indorse  the  scheme  of  the  Illinois  democrats. 

Sam :  No,  he's  a  republican  and  would  hardly  do  t 
but  he  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  sound 
money  by  repeating  their  fallacious  arguments,  even  to 
quoting  false  history,  and  is  doing  his  best  in  this  way  to 
prevent  international  bimetallism,  for  if  foreign  nations 
become  convinced  that  this  country  will  remonetize  silver 
without  their  co-operation  and  take  its  place  with  Mexico 
and  China  as  a  single  silver  standard  country,  they  will 
gladly  take  our  gold  in  exchange  for  their  silver. 

Ike :  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  Farwell  quotes 
false  history? 

Sam:  I  mean  that  he  quotes  history  that  is  not  true, 
and  which  Mr.  Farwell  should  know  is  not  true. 

Ike:  Doesn't  Allison  say,  as  Mr.  Farwell  quotes  him, 
that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  was  due  to  a  decrease  in 
coin  from  $1,900,000,000  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  to 
$400,000,000  in  the  reign  of  Justinian? 

Sam :  Yes,  he  does  say  that,  and  more  that  Mr.  Far- 
well  neglects  to  quote.  In  his  introduction  to  his  history 
Allison  furnishes  a  complete  refutation  of  his  assertion 
quoted  by  Mr.  Farwell.  This  Mr.  Farwell  seems  to  have 
overlooked,  as  well  as  his  laudation  of  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  words 
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quoted  by  Mr.  Farwell.  Accepting  him  as  an  authority 
regarding  economics  he  should  have  also  quoted  his 
words,  which  I  will  read:  "The  ruinous  effects  which 
would  inevitably  have  ensued  from  the  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  the  transactions  and  expenditures  of  all  nations, 
and  the  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of 
the  contending  armies  during  the  revolutionary  war  were 
entirely  prevented  in  this  country  by  the  introduction  of 
paper  currency  in  1797,  not  convertible  into  gold  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  and  yet  issued  in 
such  moderate  quantities  as  satisfied  the  wants  of  man 
without  exceeding  them. 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  this  admirable 
system  was  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  any  other 
man.  Like  many  other  of  the  greatest  and  most  salutary 
changes  in  society  it  arose  from  absolute  necessity." 

The  mischievous  effects  of  an  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency this  country  has  experienced  on  various  occasions, 
but  redeemable  paper  or  credit  money  is  an  improvement 
on  a  metallic  currency  and  is  the  kind  of  money  that  does 
nearly  all  the  business  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Farwell  failed  to  quote  Allison  as  stating  that  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  has  been  by  others  ascribed  to 
other  causes.  This  he  does,  saying:  "The  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  so  long  ascribed  in  ignorance  to  slavery, 
heathenism  and  moral  corruption,  was  in  reality  brought 
.about  by  a  decline  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Spain 
And  Greece." 

Other  historians  who  have  ascribed  the  fall  of  Rome  to 
slavery  and  the  moral  corruption  bred  of  luxury,  have  all 
been  wrong.  The  best  answer  to  this  is  Allison  himself; 
let  us  appeal  "from  Phillip  drunk  to  Phillip  sober;"  from 
Allison  advocating  an  irredeemable  currency  to  Allison 
Stating  indisputable  facts  of  history. 
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In  his  introductory  remarks  to  his  history  of  Europe, 
which  is  modern  history  and  refers  to  ancient  history 
but  incidentally,  Allison  says: 

"The  freedom  of  the  ancient  world  expired  in  the  course 
of  ages  from  the  small  number  of  those  who  enjoyed  its 
benefits.  This  was  the  cause  of  its  decay,  but  it  arose  un- 
avoidably from  the  limited  sources  out  of  which  freedom 
took  its  rise  in  ancient  times. 

"Republics  such  as  Athens  or  Sparta,  where  the  freed- 
men  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand,  while  the  slaves  were 
above  four  hundred  thousand,  were  not  free  countries; 
they  were  cities  in  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, little  qualified  to  exercise  them,  had  acquired  exclu- 
sive privileges  while  they  kept  the  great  body  of  their 
brethren  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Even  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  in  their  speculations  concerning  a  perfect  re- 
public could  not  extend  their  ideas  beyond  a  small  terri- 
tory ruled  by  a  single  city  in  which  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  slaves.  The  privileged  citizens  evinced, 
on  every  occasion,  the  strongest  repugnance  to  any  ex- 
tension of  their  rights  to  others  and  in  consequence  were 
exposed  on  the  first  reverse  to  the  defection  of  their  allies." 

Allison  says  further: 

"But  the  republics  of  Italy  yielded  to  the  influences  of 
the  same  causes  which  had  proved  so  pernicious  to  the 
Grecian  commonwealths,  and  destroyed  the  feudal  inde- 
pendence of  the  north  of  Europe.  They  made  no  provis- 
ion for  the  liberties  or  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  The  states  of  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  ancj 
Pisa,  were  not  in  reality  free;  they  were  communities  ii) 
which  a  few  individuals  had  usurped  the  rights  and  dis- 
posed of  the  fortunes  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  whom  they  governed  as  subjects,  or  insulted  as 
slaves.    During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  his- 
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tory  the  citizens  of  all  the  Italian  republics  did  not  amount 
to  twenty  thousand,  and  these  privileged  classes  held  as 
many  millions  in  subjection.  The  rights  of  citizenship 
thus  limited,  descended  in  a  few  families,  and  was  as  care- 
fully guarded  from  invasion  as  the  private  estates  of  the 
nobility.  To  the  conquered  provinces  no  privileges  were 
extended ;  to  the  republics  in  alliance  no  rights  were  com- 
municated. The  privileged  classes  in  the  dominant  state 
anxiously  retained  the  whole  powers  of  government  in 
their  own  hands,  and  the  jealous  spirit  of  mercantile  mo- 
nopoly ruled  the  fortunes  of  the  state  as  much  as  it 
cramped  the  energies  of  the  subject  territory.  From  free- 
dom thus  confined  no  great  benefit  could  be  expected; 
on  a  basis  thus  narrow  no  structure  of  permanent  dura- 
tion could  be  raised. 

Even  during  their  greatest  prosperity  these  states  were 
disgraced  by  perpetual  discord  springing  from  so  unjust 
and  arbitrary  an  exclusion;  and  the  massy  architecture 
of  Florence  still  attests  the  period  when  every  noble 
family  was  prepared  to  stand  a  siege  in  their  own  palace, 
in  defense  of  the  rights  which  they  sternly  denied  their 
fellow  citizens. 

The  rapid  progress  and  splendid  history  of  these  aris- 
tocratic republics  may  teach  us  the  animating  influence 
of  freedom,  even  upon  a  limited  class  of  society ;  their  sud- 
den decline  and  speedy  loss  of  public  spirit  were  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  confining  to  a  few  the  rights 
which  should  be  shared  by  a  large  circle.  Republics  thus 
constituted  were  unable  either  to  withstand  the  shocks  of 
adverse  or  resist  the  silent  decay  consequent  upon  pros- 
perous fortune." 

Bill:  Seems  like  from  that  they  had  monopolies  in 
them  days  as  bad  as  now. 

Sam:     But  not  much  worse  than  we've  got  in  this 
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country  to-day.     Our  working  people  are  not  slaves™m 
name,  but  don't  they  come  pretty  near  being  that  in  fact? 

What  is  it  to  be  a  slave?  Is  it  not  to  have  one  master 
and  be  compelled  to  accept  whatever  he  may  choose  to 
give  in  recompense  for  your  toil?  Our  working  people 
may  have  the  choice  of  many  masters  or  employers,  but 
if,  when  they  come  to  offer  their  services,  they  find  them 
all  combined  as  one  to  keep  down  their  wages  where  i| 
the  difference?  And  when  they  come  to  spend  the  prod- 
uct of  their  toil  if  they  find  these  same  or  other  masters 
having  for  sale  the  product  of  their  own  or  their  fellow 
toil,  all  combined  again  as  one  to  take  from  them  the  la 
penny,  and  the  government  abetting  the  outrage,  b; 
keeping  out  foreign  competition,  where  is  the  difference 
The  trouble  Bill,  is  not  in  the  money,  but  because  in  this 
country,  just  as  Allison  says  it  was  in  Rome,  "A  few  in- 
dividuals had  usurped  the  rights  and  disposed  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  fellows." 

The  ancient  historian,  Pliny,  declared  that  "great  es- 
tates ruined  Italy."  Merivale,  in  "Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public," shows  how  the  Patrician  order  obtaining  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Sempronian  laws,  were  enabled  to  monop- 
olize the  lands  which  they  cultivated  with  slaves. 

Ike:  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  shrinkage  of 
money? 

Sam :  Money  don't  shrink ;  it  may  wear  away  slightly, 
but  gold  and  silver  are  practically  indestructible.  They 
went  out  of  circulation  and  were  hidden  and  hoarded  be- 
cause of  the  disorganized  condition  of  society.  Allison 
gives  the  true  history  of  the  revival  of  civilization  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  showing  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity, the  crusades,  the  reformation,  and  the  invention  of 
printing  as  well  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

He  says:    "While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  warmed 
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by  the  religious  enthusiasm,  which  was  awakened,  first  by 
the  crusades  and  subsequently  by  the  reformation,  the  art 
of  printing,  destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  moral 
world,  perpetuated  the  impression  thus  created  and 
widened  the  circle  over  which  they  extended. 

The  spirit  of  religious  freedom  was  no  longer  nour- 
ished only  from  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit  or  devel- 
oped in  the  fervor  of  secluded  congregations;  it  breathed 
into  the  permanent  exertions  of  human  thought,  and 
spread  with  the  increasing -wealth  and  enlarged  desires 
of  an  opulent  society. 

The  discoveries  of  science  and  the  charms  of  genius 
may  attract  a  few  in  every  age,  but  it  is  by  religious 
emotion  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  to  be  moved ; 
and  it  was  by  the  diffusion  of  its  enthusiasm  accordingly 
that  the  greatest  efforts  of  European  liberty  have  been 
sustained." 

Regarding  the  effects  of  gunpowder  on  civilization  let 
me  read  you  what  he  says: 

"The  barons  of  Richard  easily  dispersed  the  rabble  that 
followed  the  standard  of  Watt  Tyler,  but  the  musketry  of 
the  English  yeomanry  overthrew  the  squadrons  of  the 
Norman  nobility  at  Marston  Moor.  Firearms  are  the 
greatest  of  all  levelers;  like  the  hand  of  death  they  pros- 
trated equally  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  the  array  of 
princes. 

Wealth  soon  became  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war, 
from  the  costly  implements  which  were  brought  into  the 
field.  By  this  momentous  change  new  elements  were 
brought  into  action,  which  completely  altered  the  relative 
situations  of  the  contending  parties ;  industry  ceased  to  be 
defenseless  because  it  could  purchase  the  means  of  pro- 
tection; violence,  lost  its  ascendency  because  it  with- 
ered the  sinews  by  which  its  forces  were  to  be  maintained." 
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The  introduction  of  artificial  wants  and  the  progress 
luxury  compelled  the  destruction  of  feudal  power.     * 

Fit)ni  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  dawn  of  the  reformation  these 
causes  had  been  silently  operating;  and  time,  the  greatest 
of  innovators,  was  gradually  changing  the  face  of  the 
moral  world." 

Bill:     It  looks  like  that  was  nearer  right. 

Sam:     I  should  say  so.    That's  only  a  cock  and  bul 
story  Farwell  was  giving  the  readers  of  the  "Record.* 
Read  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  or  other  history.  I 
would  be  strange  if,  out  of  the  various  historians,  they 
couldn't  find  some  one  entertaining  their  unphilosophic  „ 
ideas  as  to  money.  " 

They  take  no  account  of  all  the  other  historians,  but 
quote  the  opinion  which  is  not  history  at  all  of  one  who 
has  written  a  history  notwithstanding  his  statement  of  the 
facts  proves  his  opinion  to  be  false.  Mr.  Farwell,  who  at- 
tributes recent  depressions  to  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
should  read  the  financial  history  of  our  own  country  dur- 
ing the  period  when  we  had,  as  they  claim,  bimetallism 
and  prosperity. 

Here  is  a  "History  of  American  Currency,"  by  Profes- 
sor Sumner,  of  Yale  College,  pubUshed  in  1874,  before 
the  silver  question  or  its  alleged  demonetization  in  1873 
had  commenced  to  be  discussed.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
truthful  statement  of  existing  conditions.  Let  us  see 
something  of  the  wonderful  benefits  of  an  alleged  double 
standard. 

Ike :  What  do  you  mean  by  an  alleged  double  stand- 
ard? 

Sam:  I  mean  that  practically  we  had  only  a  single 
standard;  first,  silver  monometallism,  followed  after  1834 
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by  gold  monometallism.     Let  us  see  something  of  this 
period  when  we  had  silver,  "the  money  of  the  people." 

I  will  read  you  from  page  79: 

CRISIS  OF   1819. 

In  August,  1 81 9,  20,000  persons  were  seeking  employ- 
ment in  Philadelphia,  and  there  was  a  similar  state  of 
things  in  New  York  and  Baltimore.  Thirty  trades,  which 
employed  9,672  persons  in  1816  at  Philadelphia,  employed 
only  2,137  ii^  1 819.  Trades  which  employed  1,960  per- 
sons in  Pittsburg  in  181 5,  employed  only  672  in  1819. 
The  papers  were  filled  with  advertisements  of  sheriffs' 
sales.  All  this  was  used  as  an  argument  then,  and  has 
been  so  used  since,  to  prove  that  we  needed  "protection 
to  American  industry." 

The  committee  of  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  already 
referred  to,  ascribed  the  distress  to  abuses  of  banking,  and 
a  similar  committee  of  the  house  traced  it  back  to  the 
expansion  of  banking  in  1814,  saying:  "In  consequence 
of  this  most  destructive  measure  the  inclination  of  a  large 
part  of  the  people,  created  by  past  prosperity,  to  live  by 
speculation  and  not  by  labor,  was  greatly  increased.  A 
spirit  in  all  respects  akin  to  gambling  prevailed.  A  fic- 
titious value  was  given  to  all  kinds  of  property.  Specie 
was  driven  from  circulation  as  if  by  common  consent,  and 
all  efforts  to  restore  society  to  its  natural  condition  were 
treated  with  undisguised  contempt." 

"Niles  Register,"  quoted  by  Gonge,  says  of  the  prevail- 
ing extravagance :  "The  prodigality  and  waste  of  some  of 
these  (speculators)  were  almost  beyond  relief.  We  have 
heard  that  the  furniture  of  a  single  parlor  possessed  (we 
cannot  say  owned)  by  one  of  these  cost  $40,000.  So  it 
was  in  all  the  great  cities — venders  of  tape  and  bobbins 
transformed  into  persons  of  high  blood  and  the  sons  of 
respectable   citizens   converted   into   knaves    of    rank — 
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through  speculation  and  the  facilities  of  the  abominab 
paper  money  system." 

"The  newspapers  of  1819  contain  numerous  accounts 
of  riots,  incendiary  fires,  frauds  and  robberies.  The  house 
committee  spoke  of  the  'change  of  the  moral  character  of 
many  of  our  citizens  by  the  presence  of  distress.' 

The  distress  extended  to  New  England,  but  was  less 
severe  there  than  elsewhere.  In  the  West  it  was  intent 
In  Kentucky  stay  laws  were  passed  which  were  distinc 
unconstitutional,  but,  the  court  having  so  decided  them, 
new  court  was  appointed  which  reversed  the  decisio: 
Old  court  and  new  court  became  political  issues.  T 
new  court  party  carried  the  state  until  1826,  when  t 
disorganization  and  niiser)^  occasioned  by  the  laws,  le 
to  a  revulsion  and  the  laws  were  set  aside.  Similar  laws 
were  passed  in  Tennessee,  General  Jackson  vigorously 
opposing.  *  *  *  Stagnation  and  distress  lasted 
throughout  1820.  Prices  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  and 
liquidation  went  slowly  on.  Wheat  was  20  cents  per 
bushel  in  Kentucky.  A  man  in  Western  Virginia  stopped 
Niles'  "Register"  because  one  barrel  of  flour  used  to  pay 
a  year's  subscription ;  now  three  barrels  would  not. 

At  Pittsburg  flour  was  $1  per  barrel,  boards  20  cents 
per  hundred,  sheep  $1.  Imported  goods  were  at  old 
prices.  *  *  *  Money  was  plentiful  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  no  debts  to  pay,  where,  of  course,  it  must 
settle  whenever  the  social  machinery  comes  to  a  stand- 
still. They  would  not  lend  or  invest,  though  the  papers 
were  filled  with  advertisements." 

I  don't  want  to  tire  you  reading  about  the  hard  times, 
but  I  want  to  show  you  that  the  country  had  them  before 
1873  and  they  seem  to  have  all  come  from  the  same  cause, 
cheap  money,  inflation  and  speculation. 

Here  on  page  84  Professor  Sumner  tells  of  a  crisis  in 
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1825  and  again  on  page  132  of  a  crisis  in  1836  and  1837. 
On  page  148  he  tells  of  the  bank  crash  of  1839.  On  page 
152  Professor  Sumner  says:  "The  speculation  in  west- 
em  lands  and  city  lots  burst  in  1837,  but  the  banks  escaped 
by  suspension.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  table  given  above, 
the  currency  was  not  greatly  reduced  in  1837  and  1838, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  opposite,  prices  were 
arrested  in  their  fall  in  1838.  *  *  *  Nor  was  the 
fall  of  prices  from  1839  to  1843  ^'^^  ^o  ^^Y  forced  con- 
traction of  the  currency.  The  more  correct  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  country  brought  with  it  a  collapse  of  the 
industries  of  the  country.  The  revulsion  was  so  complete 
that  it  could  not  be  arrested  until  industry  came  almost 
to  a  standstill  and  took  a  fresh  start.  *  *  *  The  year 
1843  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  of  our  industrial  history. 
The  grand  promise  of  ten  years  before  was  now  entirely 
obscured.  Mortgaged  property  was  passing  into  the  pos- 
session of  mortgagees.  Factories  were  idle;  trade  was 
dull;  investments  slow.  All  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country  were  present  unimpaired,  but  the  haste  to  re- 
alize on  them,  had  brought  ruin  which  time  only  could  re- 
pair. The  year  1843  was  one  in  which  the  ideal  of  some 
economists  was  realized.  We  exported  forty  millions  more 
merchandise  than  we  imported,  and  we  imported  twenty 
millions  of  specie  more  than  we  exported,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  facts  was  simply  this :  We  were  paying  up 
for  the  grand  times  of  the  years  before.  It  was  like  the 
spendthrift  living  low  to  recover  his  position,  and  we  were 
doing  it  by  producing  mainly  for  export,  at  prices  low 
enough  to  suit  our  creditors." 

These  last  panics  and  hard  times  were  after  the  change 
of  ratio  in  1834  which  drove  silver  out  of  the  country, 
though  Coin  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  we  had  a  large 
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amount  of  foreign  silver  as  well  as  that  we  had  all  the 
silver  in  circulation  that  had  been  coined.  In  1853  Con- 
gress was  compelled  to  make  all  coins  less  than  the  dollar 
subsidiary  and  light-weight.  This  coin,  which  was  legal- 
tender  to  the  amount  of  but  five  dollars  was  the  only 
American  coin  in  circulation. 

The  panic  of  1857  occurred  at  a  time  during  which  this 
country  was  producing  an  amount  of  gold  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Fm  not  going  to  read  yo 
much  about  it,  but  you  can  take  the  book  home,  one  o 
you,  and  read  not  only  of  this,  but  of  the  currency  legisla-  ^ 
tion  so  much  like  the  present  in  the  country's  earlier  his 
tory  and  how  such  legislation  has  invariably  entailed  con-j 
sequences  similar  to  those  from  which  we  have  recently 
suffered.  I'll  just  read  you  what  is  said  after  telling  of 
the  panic  of  1857  and  the  currency  follies  which  caused  it, 
and  then  we'll  go  out  and  have  something  that  Nellie  has 
got  ready  for  us : 

"Some  have  wondered  that  we  go  on  in  this  way  with 
a  grand  crisis  only  once  in  twenty  years,  while  the  oldest 
and  most  prudent  nations  have  one  every  ten  years.  The 
explanation,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  future,  which  we  dis- 
count so  freely,  honors  our  drafts  on  it.  *  *  *  So 
long  as  we  understand  that  we  have  anticipated  future 
production,  and  must  apply  that  production  to  make  good 
the  anticipations,  we  run  on  without  very  great  risk,  but 
whenever  we  lose  our  heads  in  the  intoxication  of  our 
own  achievement,  look  on  the  crdit  anticipations,  which 
are  only  fictitious  capital,  as  if  they  were  real,  use  them 
as  already  earned,  build  other  credit  expansions  upon 
them,  do  away  with  our  value  money  and  export  it  to  pur- 
chase articles  of  luxurious  consumption,  then  we  bring  a 
convulsion  and  a  downfall.  The  mistake  is  then  realized, 
the  lesson  is  taken  to  heart  for  a  little  while,  then  a  new 
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generation  grows  up  which  forgets  or  never  knew  the  old 
experience  and  the  mistake  is  repeated." 

The  present  generation  seems  bent  on  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  cheap  money,  which  their  fathers  have  so 
often  tried'  with  disastrous  results.  Come,  Bill,  come,  Ike, 
let's  go  out  and  see  what  Nell's  got.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  beer,  but  you  can  bet  she's  got  something  that's  good. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Bill:  They  say  President  Cleveland  paid  the  Roths- 
childs a  good  deal  bigger  rate  of  interest  than  he  ought  to.^ 

Sam:     That's  so;    our  government  was  compelled  t.< 
pay  a  much  larger  amount  for  its  last  gold  purchase  thanj 
it  need  to  have  paid  because  Congress  would  not  authoriz( 
the  issue  of  bonds  payable  in  gold.     Neither  Secretary 
Carlisle  nor  President  Cleveland  were  to  blame  for  this." 
Nobody  was  to  blame  but  the  pig-headed  congressmen^! 
who  voted  against  gold  bonds.    You  can't  blame  those™ 
who  loan  gold  to  want  as  good  money  in  return  as  they 
loan  and  if  they  have  to  take  any  risk  regarding  that  you 
can't  blame  them  for  charging  for  it. 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  depends  not  only  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  the  number 
desiring  to  borrow,  but  upon  the  security  offered.  Mar- 
shall Field  can  borrow  at  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  a  mer^ 
chant  of  doubtful  solvency,  because  the  lender,  if  he  loans 
to  the  latter,  is  compelled  to  exact  a  sufficient  rate  to  cover 
the  risk  of  loss.  Uncle  Sam  and  our  merchants  could  bor- 
row at  as  low  rates  as  the  English  government  and  Eng- 
lish merchants  if  their  credit  were  as  good.  Thus  by  at- 
tacking credit  free  silver  cranks  are  a  most  serious  ob- 
stacle to  a  return  of  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  banks  have  for  more  than  a  year  kept  on  hand  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  their  deposits  because  of  their  inability 
to  find  responsible  borrowers,  the  advocates  of  free  coin- 
age point  to  the  business  stagnation  which  their  folly  has 
caused  as  proof  of  a  lack  of  money. 

Ike:  It  don't  stand  to  reason  what  you  say.  Demon- 
etizing silver  shut  off  the  demand  and  common  sense 
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ought  to  tell  you  that  when  you  shut  off  the  demand  for 
anything  that  its  price  will  fall.  And  then  ii  you  remon- 
etize  it  and  create  an  unlimited  demand  with  a  limited 
supply  silver's  bound  to  go  up  and  be  worth  just  as  much 
as  gold  at  the  old  ratio  of  i6  to  i. 

Sam:  Your  argument  is  very  plausible;  the  only 
trouble  is  that  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  facts.  Your 
talk  about  a  limited  supply  and  an  unlimited  demand  cre- 
ated by  free  coinage,  is  the  same  nonsense  found  in  *'Coin" 
and  echoed  by  the  "Nebraska  cyclone,"  ex-Congressman 
Bryan,  in  his  speech  at  the  county  democratic  conven- 
tion. 

Ike:  Coin  showed  how  free  coinage  would  raise  the 
price  of  silver  by  his  illustration  of  the  cavalry  horses. 
What's  the  matter  with  that?  Wouldn't  it  raise  the  price 
of  horses  if  the  government  should  commence  purchasing 
large  numbers  of  them,  as  Coin  supposes?  I  don't  see 
any  nonsense  in  that. 

Sam:  Undoubtedly  it  would  raise  the  price  of  horses 
just  as  it  did  raise  the  price  of  silver  when  the  government 
commenced  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  it  under  the 
Sherman  act.  Just  notice,  though,  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  production  of  silver  that  followed,  and  how  it  was 
shortly  followed  by  a  still  more  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver. 

Ike:  Yes,  it  fell  after  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause 
of  the  Sherman  act. 

Sam:  You're  mistaken,  as  usual.  Here  on  page  157, 
mint  report  for  1894,  you'll  find  given  the  prices  of  silver. 
Notice  that  the  lowest  price  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  act  was  in  1889,  when  the  average  price  is  quoted 
as  $0.93512  per  ounce.  After  the  passage  of  the  Sherman 
act  the  price  rose  to  $1.04633  in  1890,  but  the  year  follow- 
ing it  fell  to  $0,98782  and  the  next  year  to  $0.87106;  while 
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in  1893  the  average  price  was  but  $0.78031.  That  woul 
be  the  way  with  cavalry  horses.  It  takes  time  to  raise  a 
horse,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  there  will  be  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  horses,  and  that  horse-breeding  is 
likely  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  the  supply  of  horses 
will  meet  the  demand  and  the  prices  of  horses  will  falLi 
until  horse-breeding  is  no  more  profitable  than  other  enfll 
ployment.  The  price  of  horses  is  way  down  at  present, 
because  steam  and  electricity  are  taking  the  place  of  hor 
power  and  the  bicycle  is  to  a  large  extent  taking  the  pla 
of  the  saddle  and  carriage  horse.  The  price  of  silver  h 
fallen  in  a  large  measure  because  nickel  and  aluminum^ 
which  are  much  cheaper,  have  extensively  taken  its  place 
in  the  arts,  the  latter  metal  being  in  many  respects  prefer- 
able to  silver.  Along  with  these  causes  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  gold,  there  has  been  not  only  a  greatly  in- 
creased but  a  cheapened  production  of  silver. 

Ike:     And  it's  been  demonetized,  too. 

Sam:  It  is  not  demonetized  in  this  country,  nor  en- 
tirely demonetized  in  any  country.  You  confound  a  lim- 
itation of  coinage  with  demonetization.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  silver  is  used  as  money  in  almost  every  country  as 
well  as  in  this  country  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Supply  and  demand,  it  is  true,  regulate  the  price  of  all 
articles,  gold  and  silver  not  excepted,  but  the  supply  being 
regulated  as  it  is  by  the  cost  of  production  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  the  final  regulator  of  all  values.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  articles  of  which  there  exists  but 
a  limited  supply.  The  price  of  silver  as  well  as  of  other 
commodities  has  fallen  because  of  the  decreased  amount 
of  labor  required  to  produce  them. 

Ike;    I'd  like  tg  knoyy  how  you  m^ke  put  that  de- 
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monetization  has  not  lessened  the  demand  for  silver  and 
in  that  way  decreased  its  price  and  that  free  coinage  would 
not  increase  the  demand  for  silver  and  so  increase  its 
price. 

Sam :  It  likely  would  increase  the  demand  somewhat, 
but  it  would  also  stimulate  production.  Your  talk  and 
that  of  ex-Congressman  Bryan  of  an  unlimited  demand 
and  a  limited  supply  is,  as  I  said  before,  only  nonsense. 
The  fact  is  that  while  the  demand  that  can  be  created  is 
very  limited  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited.  How 
much  more  silver  do  you  suppose  we  can  use  than  we  are 
using  now? 

By  increasing  the  price  of  all  commodities  you  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  handle  them, 
but  if,  as  you  argue,  the  price  of  silver  will  go  up  and 
the  price  of  commodities  not  greatly  increase  you  will 
have  use  for  little  more  silver  than  we  already  have.  Of 
course  by  driving  gold  out  of  circulation  we  create  a  de- 
mand for  more  silver  money,  but  as  the  gold  will  go  to 
other  countries  and  displace  an  equal  value  in  silver  we 
can  only  expect  that  the  displaced  silver  will  flow  to  this 
country,  replacing  the  gold  that  has  left  us. 

Let  us  see  about  this  demonetization  of  silver  resulting 
in  a  decreased  demand  for  it  as  money.  The  extent  of 
the  demand  depends  upon  the  amount  used  and  it  can 
make  no  difference  whether  the  silver  has  been  coined 
upon  private  account  or  upon  government  account. 
There,  Ike,  take  that  mint  report  for  1894  and  see  if  you 
can  find  how  much  silver  has  been  coined  in  recent  years. 

Ike:  Here  it  is  on  page  53  and  on  page  161  is  a  table 
of  the  coinage  of  all  the  different  countries,  but  it  only 
gives  the  coinage  for  the  years  1891,  1892  and  1893. 

Sam :  Look  in  the  volume  of  mineral  industries  of  the 
census — there  it  is. 
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Ike:  This  has  got  the  coinage  of  nations  up  to  1890, 
but  it  don't  give  that  year. 

Sam :  Then  take  that  old  mint  report  for  189 1.  I  guess 
you'll  find  it  there. 

Ike:     Yes,  I've  got  it  now. 

Sam :  Well,  you  read  the  figures  from  the  census  vol- 
ume and  then  from  the  mint  reports  and  I'll  put  them 
down  and  we'll  have  a  table  sliowing  how  much  silver  h 
been  coined  since  1880. 

Just  commence  and  read  from  the  census  volume. 

Ike  (reading) : 

COINAGE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  by  each  country 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  but  as  showing  the 
amount  coined  in  each  of  the  past  ten  years  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled  from  successive  reports  of  the 
director  of  the  United  States  mint.  This  coinage  includes 
also  coinage  from  old  coins." 

Sam:  Just  read  the  totals  for  all  countries  for  each 
year.  Never  mind  reading  tne  figures  for  the  different 
countries. 

Ike  (reading): 

Gold.  Silver 

1880 $  149,645,236  $     82,397,154 

1881 147,115,275  108,010,086 

1882 99,697,170  110,785,934 

1883 104,845,114  109,306,705 

1884 99,432,795  95,832,084 

1885 95,757,582  126,764,574 

1886 94,642,070  124,854,101 

1887 124,992,465  163,411,397 

1888 134,828,855  134,922,344 

1889 168,901,519  151,032,820 

1890 149,095,865  151,032,820 

1891 119,534,122  138,294,367 

1892 172,473,124  155,517,347 

1893 232,485,668  135,389,753 
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Sam:  There,  now,  we  have  it;  it  doesn't  look  to  me 
from  that  as  though  silver  had  been  very  badly  demon- 
etized. 

Ike:     But  this  includes  recoinage. 

Sam:  Yes,  that's  true,  but  here  is  the  report  of  the 
director  of  the  mint  upon  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  United  States  for  1893.  You  will  find  in  it 
the  recoinages  from  1886  to  1893.  Just  add  the  figures 
up  and  see  how  much  of  this  silver  coinage  was  recoinage. 

Ike:  The  recoinage  of  silver  from  1886  to  1893 
amounts  to  $133,108,823. 

Sam:  You  see  the  silver  coinage  from  1886  to  1893 
inclusive,  amounts  to  $1,141,866,724.  To  this  we  should 
add  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  United  States  treasury 
against  which  paper  certificates  have  been  issued,  which 
amounts  to  $128,479,587.  Adding  this  and  deducting 
the  recoinage,  $133,108,823,  we  have  a  total  for  the  eight 
years  of  $1,137,237,488,  a  yearly  average  of  $142,154,686. 
That  don't  look  very  much  as  if  silver  was  demonetized. 
Now  let's  see  as  to  the  silver  production.  On  pages  174 
and  175  of  the  mint  report  of  1894  you  will  find  the  world's 
production  of  gold  and  silver  since  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus  in  1492.  The  estimates  to  1886  are 
those  of  Dr.  Soestbeer,  universally  accepted  as  the  most 
reliable,  and  since  that  date  the  estimates  are  those  of  the 
director  of  the  mint.  There,  Ike,  you  see  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  silver  for  the  period  1861-70. 

Ike :     Yes,  it  was  $507, 174,400. 

Sam:  That's  an  average  for  each  year  of  $50,717,440. 
So  you  see  that  the  world's  coinage  of  silver  from  1886  to 
1893  ^^s  averaged  almost  three  times  the  average  world's 
product  of  silver  prior  to  1870.  If  we  should  deduct  the 
amount  used  in  the  arts  from  the  earlier  product  we  should 
find  that  the  coinage  in  recent  years  has  been  more  than 
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three  times  the  amount  of  silver  available  for  coinage  pur- 
poses prior  to  1870.  Now  look  and  see  what  was  the  pro- 
duction in  1892  and  1893. 

Ike:     For  1892  $197,741,000  and  for  1893  $209,165,000. 

Bill:     That's  a  mighty  big  increase. 

Sam:  Yes,  four  times  as  big  a  production  as  at  any 
time  prior  to  1870.  The  production  just  previous  to  1870 
was  the  largest  in  the  world's  history  up  to  that  time.  Yo 
will  find  in  the  mint  report  for  1893  the  statement  of  the 
rector  of  the  mint  that  "the  increase  in  production  h 
more  to  do  with  the  depreciation  of  silver  than  has  its  d 
monetization  by  some  countries  and  the  suspension  c 
coinage  by  others. 

And  he  quotes  Professor  Laxis'  statement  that  "durin 
no  former  period  has  so  much  silver  been  employed  every 
year  in  coinage  or  used  in  some  other  way  (especially  as  a 
deposit  against  paper  money)  for  monetary  purposes  as 
there  has  been  at  present,  that  is,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatest  depression,  1876-91.  "The  depression  has  been 
still  greater  since.  Prof.  Laxis,  according  to  the  director  of 
the  mint,  states  the  amount  of  silver  thus  used  as  $2,110,- 
560,000,  from  which,  he  says,  there  should  be  deducted 
$71,000,000  for  old  coins  that  have  been  recoined.  This 
is  for  the  period  1876-91,  and  substantially  agrees  with  our 
table  covering  the  shorter  period,  1886-93.  ^^  this  coun- 
try we  are  using  gold  and  silver  as  money  in  almost  ex- 
actly equal  quantities.  November  i,  1894,  as  stated  in  the 
mint  report  for  1894,  the  stock  of  metal  money  in  the 
United  States  was :  Gold,  $626^600,000;  silver,  $625,300,- 
000,  of  which  $549,700,000  was  of  full  legal  tender  and 
$75,600,000  limited  tender.  The  per  capita  amount  was: 
Gold,  $9.09;  silver,  $9.08,  and  paper,  $6.90,  a  per  capita 
circulation  of  $25.07.  In  i860,  as  you  will  see  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statistical  abstract,  the  amount  of  circulation 
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was  $435,407,252,  a  per  capita  circulation  of  $13.85.  Of 
this  circulation  $207,000,000  was  paper,  so  that  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  combined  in  i860  was  less  per  capita 
than  the  amount  of  either  gold  or  silver  alone  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Remember,  Ike,  every  dollar  of  this  silver  save 
the  samll  coin  is  full  legal-tender  money.  We  had  neither 
gold  nor  silver  in  circulation  in  1873.  Up  to  that  date 
there  had  been  coined  slightly  over  eight  million  of  silver 
dollars.  The  act  of  February  12,  1873,  discontinued  the 
coinage  of  this  unused  coin  and  substituted  the  trade  dol- 
lar of  420  grains  as  better  suited  for  the  only  purpose  for 
which  silver  dollars  had  for  years  been  coined — export  to 
oriental  countries.  There,  Ike,  take  the  mint  report  and 
see  how  many  trade  dollars  were  coined — there  it  is,  page 
209;  add  up  the  figures  for  the  six  years,  1873-1878. 

Ike:    $35>959.36o. 

Sam:  There  were  coined  in  six  years  more  than  four 
times  as  many  dollar  pieces  as  there  had  been  in  the  eighty- 
one  years  preceding.  Now  look  and  see  how  much 
silver  has  been  coined  since  1873  and  how  much  before 
that  date. 

Ike:  The  total  silver  coinage  since  1873  to  June  30, 
1894,  amounts  to  $532,489,070.60,  and  the  total  silver 
coinage  up  to  that  date  $143,465,150.70;  that  is,  if  I 
haven't  made  any  mistake  in  addition. 

Sam:  This  does  not  include  the  value  of  silver  bullion 
against  which  paper  certificates  have  been  issued.  If  we 
included  that  we  have  a  total  of  $650,000,000  of  silver  coin- 
age, or  its  equivalent,  in  22  years,  more  than  4J  times  as 
much  as  was  coined  in  the  81  years  preceding.  Now  see 
how  much  of  this  last  coinage  was  dollars. 

Ike:  Of  the  silver  coinage  from  1873  to  1894  $419,- 
333,208  was  dollars. 

Sam :     Adding  the  paper  certificates  representing  bul- 
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lion,  we  have  nearly  $550,000,000  in  full  legal-tender 
dollars.  All  of  the  silver  coinage  except  the  dollars  prior 
to  1873  and  after  1853  were  subsidiary  and  of  limited  ten- 
der. The  dollars  and  the  coins  struck  prior  to  1853  were 
full  weight  and  full  legal  tender,  but  they  had  all  been 
exported  or  gone  into  the  melting  pot  to  be  used  in  the 
arts.  These  being  the  facts  the  act  of  1873  could  havj 
'had  no  other  eflfect  on  the  demand  for  silver  except  to  i 
crease  it. 

Ike :     All  this  silver  wasn't  coined  under  the  act  of  187 

Sam :  I  did  not  say  that,  but  that  this  country  has  since 
1873  used  a  far  larger  amount  of  silver  as  money  thai 
ever  before.  You  will  see  if  you  look  that  in  the  ye 
1873  and  the  four  years  following  that  we  coined  nearly 
$80,000,000  of  silver.  This  was  none  of  it  under  the 
Bland-Allison  act,  but  was  subsidiary  silver  and  trade 
dollars.  In  these  five  years  we  coined  more  than  half  as 
much  silver  as  had  been  coined  at  our  mints  in  the  eighty- 
one  years  preceding.  So  you  see  the  act  of  1873  couldn't 
have  had  any  such  effect  as  is  alleged. 

Ike:     The  fall  must  have  resulted,  then,  from  its  de- 
monetization by  other  countries. 

Sam:  You're  mistaken  as  to  that  too;  for,  except  th 
demonetization  by  Germany,  the  act  of  other  countries 
could  have  had  but  very  little  eflfect.  From  1871  to  1878 
Germany  withdrew  from  circulation  silver  to  the  amount 
of  $260,000,000  and  issued  subsidiary  or  token  silver  coins 
to  over  $106,000,000,  throwing  on  the  market  about  $150,- 
000,000  of  silver.  This  undoubtedly  influenced  the  price 
of  silver,  but  the  action  of  other  countries  could  have  had 
but  very  little  effect. 

Ike :     I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  why. 

Sam:     Because  they  were  not  using  silver  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.    In  the  finance  report  of  1875,  page  307, 
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you  will  find  the  statement  of  the  director  of  the  mint  that 
"The  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States,  France, 
Spain,  Russia  and  Austria  consists  chiefly  of  forced  paper 
currency,  amounting  altogether  from  $2,500,000,000  to 
$3,000,000,000. 

What  great  effect  could  the  closing  of  the  mints  of 
countries  where  the  mints  had  been  coining  practically 
no  silver  have  had  upon  the  demand  for  silver? 


The  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany  was  real, 
because  that  country  had  a  large  silver  circulation.  As 
to  the  effect  of  German  demonetization  the  director  of  the 
mint  in  his  report  in  1875  said:  "But  its  effects  on  the 
price  of  silver  will  be  counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by 
the  use  of  subsidiary  coin  in  the  United  States." 

Though  we  had  not  yet  resumed  specie  payments,  we 
had  got  so  near  it  as  to  have  commenced  the  coinage  of 
subsidiary  silver,  which,  being*  light-weight,  could  be  kept 
in  circulation,  notwithstanding  that  full-weight  silver  was 
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at  a  premium  over  gold.  i\o\v,  Ike,  these  being  the  facts, 
silver  not  having  decHned  because  of  its  demonetization, 
but  because  of  its  enormously  increased  and  cheapened 
production,  is  it  not  nonsense  for  this  country  to  under- 
take to  remonetize  silver  and  raise  it  to  a  parity  with  gold 
at  any  such  ratio  as  i6  to  i  ?  Is  not  your  talk  and  that  of 
the  "Nebraska  cyclone,"  ex-Congressman  Bryan,  ver 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclone — all  wind? 

Ike:     How  do  you  know  that  there  is  a  cheapene 
production  of  silver?     What  makes  you  think  it's  pr 
duced  any  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be?    Coin  says  it  a 
cost  $2  per  ounce. 

Sam:     If  Coin  says  so  it  must  be  so.    Let's  see  if  w 
can  find  out  anything  about  that.    Take  the  volume  of 
Mineral  Industries  of  the  eleventh  census  again  and  turn 
to  page  ii8;  read  that. 

Ike  (reading) :  "The  immense  progress  made  in  metal- 
lurgy in  recent  years  has  permitted  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  many  ores  which  formerly  were  of  too  low  grade  to 
pay  for  treatment."  Why  that's  about  gold  and  not  about 
silver. 

Sam :     That's  so;  but  now  look  there  on  the  next  page. 

Ike  (reading):  "The  progress  in  metallurgy  is,  how- 
ever, adding  still  more  rapidly  to  the  production  of  silver 
than  to  that  of  gold.  So  that  while  the  output  of  gold 
will  probably  increase  in  the  future,  that  of  silver,  a  much 
more  abundant  metal  in  nature,  will  undoubtedly  increase 
still  more  rapidly.  Nearly  every  improvement  which  tends 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  whether  it  be  an  improve- 
ment in  metallurgical  processes  which  enables  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  larger*  proportion  of  the  metal  from  its  ores  or  to 
extract  it  at  less  cost,  whether  it  be  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, which  reduces  the  cost  of  transport  of  the  machin- 
ery and  supplies  used  at  the  mines,  and  with  these  reduce 
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the  cost  of  labor — nearly  everything,  in  fact,  that  tends  to 
make  gold  more  abundant — increases  in  a  still  greater 
degree  the  production  of  silver." 

Sam:  Now,  if  you  will  turn  over  to  page  132  you  will 
find  how  Geo.  F.  Becker,  United  States  geologist,  ex- 
plains the  fall  of  silver.    Read  it. 

Ike  (reading):  "Mr.  Geo.  F.  Becker,  United  States 
geologist,  in  a  paper  on  the  'Relative  production  and  rel- 
ative value  of  the  precious  metals,'  printed  in  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson's  report  on  bimetallism,  gives  a  table  and  dia- 
gram showing  that  the  relative  product  and  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  bore  no  relation  to  each  other 
between  1493  and  1793,  but  that  since  1873  the  two  ratios 
have  been  closely  connected.  He  explains  the  difference 
between  the  periods  before  and  after  1873  as  follows: 

"The  statement  that  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold 
remained  substantially  constant  for  over  200  years  at 
about  I  to  15.5  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  in  such 
quantities  as  silver  bullion  was  offered  to  buyers  it  found 
a  market  at  that  price  and  that  silver  coin  was  always  ex- 
changeable for  gold  at  the  same  figures.  This  stability 
in  the  price  of  silver  could  be  maintained  only  so  long  as 
the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  demanded  by  trade, 
added  to  the  inevitable  loss  and  waste  of  the  metals  and 
to  the  quantity  urgently  demanded  at  the  standard  price 
or  above  it  for  industrial  consumption  and  for  permanent 
exportation  to  semi-civilized  countries,  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  available  supply.  It  is  clear  that  this  state  of 
things  is  compatible  only  with  a  moderate  production,  for 
the  moment  that  more  of  either  metal  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket than  could  be  absorbed  in  these  ways  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  the  producers  to  submit  to  a  discount  than 
to  hold  their  bullion.  Great  fluctuations  in  the  ratio  of 
the  gold  product  to  the  silver  product  can  thus  occur  with- 
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out  necessarily  affecting  the  price  of  silver  to  a  consic 
able  extent  so  long  as  the  total  product  of  the  precioul 
metals  does  not  exceed  the  demand  of  the  commercial 
world  for  coin  plus  the  demand  for  these  metals  at  coin- 
ing rates  for  non-monetary  application. 

"It  is  certain  that  prior  to  1873  the  coinage  laws  fixed 
the  price  of  silver  and  that  the  national  treasuries  werj 
able  to  control  the  market  for  silver,  for  in  no  other  wa] 
could  considerable  fluctuations  have  been  avoided.  It 
also  certain  that  in  1873  the  laws  ceased  to  determine  thj 
price  as  if  there  was  an  excess  of  silver  in  the  market  an{ 
that  since  that  time  the  price  of  silver  has  been  chief 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  production  of  silver  to  that 
of  gold  as  it  would  be  if  cither  of  the  two  metals  were 
'produced  in  excess." 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  and  the  coinage  statistics 
also  show  that  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  yield  of 
each  metal  is  added  to  the  available  stock  of  coin.  All 
of  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supply  of 
silver  is  now  greater  than  the  demand  for  it  at  coining 
rates." 

Sam:  That  was  written  several  years  ago  and  before 
the  recent  large  increase  in  the  silver  product.  j|j 

Ike:  Coin  says  that  "it  is  estimated  by  all  men  of  judg- 
ment who  have  given  practical  attention  to  mining,  that 
the  silver  now  in  existence  has  cost  not  less  than  $2  per 
ounce,  and  many  put  it  much  higher." 

Coin  says  also,  "Mining  for  silver  and  gold  has  a  spec- 
ulative and  gambling  feature  to  it,  that  will  lure  men  on 
notwithstanding  the  great  cost,  because  a  few  'strike  it 
rich,'  just  as  men  will  speculate  upon  the  board  of  trade, 
though  in  the  end  ten  lose  to  where  one  gains.  If  Mr. 
Scudder's  proposition  were  true,  you  would  all  be  engaged 
in  silver  mining.     But  your  presence  here  gives  me  an 
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Opportunity  to  forever  set  this  question  at  rest.  I  am  sure 
that  in  so  large  an  assembly  of  wealthy  Chicago  men 
many  of  you  have  had  some  experience  in  silver  mining. 
Now  if  all  of  you,"  and  Coin  began  to  smile,  "who  'have 
lost  money  in  mining  for  silver  will  rise  to  your  feet,  I  will 
then  call  on  those  who  have  made  by  it  to  stand  up  also." 

"The  applause  indicated  clearly  that  the  young  econo- 
mist had  clinched  his  point;  and  the  smile  that  went  round 
told  that  the  shot  had  gone  home.  Sitting  in  the  assem- 
bly were  many  Chicago  citizens  who  had  invested  in  sil- 
ver mffning  and  had  made  a  sufficient  test  to  satisfy  them- 
selves both  as  to  the  risk  incurred  and  the  cost  per  ounce 
of  mining  silver." 

Sam:  That's  a  fair  specimen  of  the  confounded  non- 
sense with  which  the  readers  of  "Coin"  are  deluded.  It 
don't  make  any  difference  what  it  has  cost  to  produce  sil- 
ver in  the  past;  it  is  worth  no  more  than  it  can  be  pro- 
duced for  now.  And  it  don't  make  a  cent's  worth  of  dif- 
ference how  much  may  have  been  lost  in  misdirected 
efforts  to  produce  silver. 

The  farmer  who  brings  his  wheat  to  market  will  get 
only  the  market  price  for  it  though  it  may  have  cost  him 
twice  or  thrice  that  to  produce  it.  If  he's  had  bad  luck, 
if  the  rain  or  the  frost  or  the  heat  or  the  weevil  have  de- 
stroyed the  larger  part  of  his  crop  and  others  have  had  an 
abundant  harvest,  their  product  will  set  the  price  and  he 
will  get  for  his  wheat,  perhaps,  not  one-half  what  it  cost 
him  to  produce. 

Misdirected  effort  don't  count.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt 
cost  an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  construct,  but  they 
have  little,  if  any,  value  because  the  labor  was  misdirected. 
It  don't  make  any  difference  what  it  has  cost  our  farmers 
to  produce  their  crop  of  wheat.  If  there  are  abundant 
crops  in  the  Argentine  and  in  Egypt  and  Russia,  they  can 
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get  no  more  for  their  wheat  than  these  other  produ 
This  stuff  of  Coin's  is  only  rot  and  it  is  amazing  that  peo- 
ple of  any  considerable  degree  of  intelligence  should  take 
any  stock  in  it.  On  page  ii8  of  the  volume  of  Mineral 
Industries  we  find  this:  "The  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  United  States  is  coming  more  and  more  from 
the  treatment  of  the  gold-bearing  ores  of  other  metals 
and  less  from  strictly  gold  and  silver  ores.  The  industr 
is  becoming  year  by  year  more  of  a  regular  non-spec^ 
lative  manufacturing  business,  in  which  great  'finds'  a 
bonanzas  have  less  and  less  influence,  and  it  is  therefo 
certain  to  increase  with  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  I 
vestments  in  precious  metal  mines  still  continue  to  be 
made  as  'gambles'  and  consequently  are  still,  on  the  whole, 
unprofitable,  but  every  year  diminishes  this  unhealthy 
characteristic  of  mining,  and  brings  the  industry  more 
in  the  category  of  legitimate  industrial  enterprises,  where 
investments  are  made  with  the  same  precautions  as  in 
other  classes  of  business,  and  moderate  profits  are  sought 
as  the  reward  of  steady  industry,  while  the  class  of 
'millionaires  of  a  day'  is  disappearing.  *  *  *  'pj^g 
spirit  of  the  gambler  controls  in  great  measure  invest- 
ment in  precious  metal  mines  and  in  so  far  as  this  class  of 
investment  goes  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  unprofitable,  or,  in  other  words,  that  gold  and 
silver  obtained  by  it  cost  much  more  than  they  are  worth 
in  the  market. 

When  enormous  amounts  of  money  actually  invested 
in  unprofitable  mines  and  mills  are  considered,  some  of 
which  are  strictly  legitimate  and  honest,  while  some  have 
been  'salted'  or  sold  on  false  representations,  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  the  heavy  offset  to  the  great  profits  of  the  few 
large  producers  and  to  believe  that  the  average  cost  of 
all  the  gold  produced  is  more  than  $20.67  P^r  ounce  troy, 
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and  that  of  silver  is  more  than,  say,  $i  per  troy  ounce.  In 
gold  and  silver  mining,  as  in  buying  lottery  tickets,  or  in 
playing  on  the  gaming  table,  it  is  the  chance  of  winning 
a  prize  that  induces  people  to  put  their  money  into  what 
is  on  the  average  an  unprofitable  investment.  Moreover, 
the  money  invested  in  mining  comes  back  to  some  of  the 
investors  or  to  the  promoters  and  inducers  of  invest- 
ment in  many  other  forms,  such  as  through  the  furnish- 
ing at  large  profits  of  supplies  to  the  miners,  or  in  the 
advance  in  the  value  of  property  in  the  vicinity  or  in 
building  up  a  town,  or  in  some  other  way  that  cannot  be 
directly  credited  to  the  mine." 

The  fact  that  silver  mining  has  been  unprofitable  to 
those  who  have,  without  proper  and  reasonable  precau- 
tions, invested  capital  in  them  don't  count.  That  some  of 
Coin's  supposed  audience  may  have  made  unprofitable 
"gambles"  in  mining  stock  has  no  more  significance  than 
that  the  same  men  may  have  lost  from  gambling  in  wheat. 
They  thought  there  would  be  a  short  wheat  crop  and 
bet  on  it,  but  the  money  they  lost  was  no  part  of  the  cost 
of  producing  the  crop  of  wheat  and  notwithstanding  their 
loss  if  the  crop  was  abundant  the  supply,  as  related  to  de- 
mand, regulated  the  price. 

This  stuf¥  of  Mr.  Harvey's  is  nonsense.  His  arguments 
are  absurd  and  his  statistics  are  bogus,  manufactured  to  a 
large  extent  out  of  whole  cloth. 

Ike:  I  reckon  you're  mistaken  about  Mr.  Harvey's 
figures.  I've  got  his  latest  work  in  my  pocket,  "Up  to 
Date — Coin's  Financial  School  Continued." 

You  see  here  in  his  preface  he  says,  "All  the  statistics 
used  herein  and  those  in  'Coin's  Financial  School'  were 
copied  and  carefully  proof-read  from  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  government. 

Since  the  'School'  was   published   the   authorities  at 
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Washington  have  issued  revised  editions  of  these  same 

books  and  have  changed  many  of  the  figures,  but  more 

often  in  favor  of  Coin's  contentions  than  against  them. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  amount  of  silver  coin  reported 
to  have  been  coined  prior  to  1873. 

The  old  report  which  Coin  read  in  his  school  in  May, 
1894,  gave  it  as  $105,000,000,  while  the  new  report  re- 
vised to  August  I,  1894,  gives  it  at  $143,000,000.  Coin 
knew  what  the  official  figures  should  be,  but  was  co 
pelled  perforce  to  use  the  official  figures  as  then  giv 
Our  readers  can  rely  implicitly  upon  figures  as  reportl 
in  books  of  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Harvey  is  the  author,  and 
all  attempts  to  assail  them  are  either  from  lack  of  inf 
mation  or  malicious." 

Sam:     Well,  that's  cool! 

Ike:  He  forced  the  Treasury  Department  to  change 
its  figures. 

Sam:     What's  that  you  say? 

Ike :  He  forced  the  Treasury  Department  to  correct  its 
error.    That's  what  he  says  here  on  page  152. 

Sam:  Well,  that's  good,  decidedly  good.  He  forced 
the  Treasury  Department  to  correct  its  error.  Ha! 
ha!  ha! 

Ike:     You   may  laugh,   but  you   dasn't   bet  that 
ain't  so. 

Sam:     A  bet  is  a  foolish  argument. 

Ike:  Money  talks.  I'll  bet  you  $10  that  what  Harvey 
says  is  so. 

Sam:  That  he  forced  the  Treasury  to  change  its  fig- 
ures?   How  are  you  going  to  prove  that? 

Ike:     Well,  perhaps  I  couldn't  prove  it. 
Sam:     The  Treasury  Department  hasn't  changed  its 
figures  as  to  the  silver  coinage;  that's  nonsense.    There 
have  been  slight  changes  in  some  of  the  estimates  of  the 
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production  of  gold  and  silver  because  being  estimates 
they  are  subject  to  revision  on  later  information.  The 
number  of  dollars  or  half  dollars  and  quarter  dollars 
coined  at  the  mints  prior  to  1873  is  a  matter  about  which 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  and  no  reason  for  a  change 
in  the  figures. 

The  changes  in  the  mint  estimates  of  gold  and  silver 
production  are  but  slight.  Harvey  doesn't  quote  them 
correctly  for  a  purpose — that  is,  to  deceive  the  public. 

Here  on  page  1 1  of  "Up  to  Date"  is  Mr.  Harvey's  table 
of  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world.  As  he  is 
writing  "up  to  date"  it  seems  singular  that  he  hasn't 
brought  this  table  up  to  date.  According  to  his  own 
statement  he  has  the  mint  report  for  1894.  Why  don't  he 
give  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  1893?  He  does 
not,  as  you  will  see  by  that  copy  of  the  mint  report  for 
1893,  give  correctly  the  figures  that  he  does  pretend  to 
quote.    Just  compare  the  figures  of  gold  production: 


Mint  Report.  Harvey. 

1889 $  123,489,000  $  118,800,000 

1890 118,849,000  113,150,000 

1891 130,650,000  120,519,000 

1892 146,298,000  130,817,000 

1893 157,228,000  


The  last  mint  report  gives  a  slightly  increased  estimate 
of  the  gold  output  for  1893  over  that  of  the  report  on  min- 
eral production.  Mr.  Harvey  fails  to  correctly  quote  the 
figures  of  either  report  and  is  evidently  endeavoring  to 
conceal  the  truth  or  he  would  inform  his  readers  that 
recent  estimates  of  the  gold  output  for  1894  place  it  close 
to  $175,000,000,  and  that  the  gold  coinage  of  our  mints 
for  1894  was  the  largest  ever  executed  in  any  one  year. 
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This,  you  see,  is  stated  on  page  8  of  the  mint  repa 
for  1894,  the  gold  coinage  that  year  amounting  to  $71,- 

909,513- 

Ike:     But  that  ain't  got  anything  to  do  with  the  bet. 

I'll  bet  you  that  Harvey's  right  and  that  the  Treasury 
Department  did  change  its  figures  of  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver prior  to  1873  ^^^m  $105,000,000  to  $143,000,000. 

Sam:  I  don't  want  to  win  your  money.  If  I  was 
bet  with  you  I  would  be  betting  on  a  sure  thing.  I  do 
want  your  money.  There's  the  mint  reports  and  you 
satisfy  yourself.  Add  up  the  figures,  but  before  you 
it  I  will  show  you  how  Harvey  made  the  blunder  wh 
he  is  now  trying  to  charge  the  Treasury  Department  wit 
You  see  the  mint  report  gives  the  coinage  of  each  mint 
and  at  the  last  gives  the  total  coinage  of  all  the  mints. 
The  Philadelphia  mint  is  the  oldest  mint  and  most  of  the 
silver  coinage  has  been  done  at  that  mint.  If  you  will 
add  up  the  figures  of  the  coinage  of  the  Philadelphia  mint 
you  will  find  that  it  amounts  to  $105,407,025.60.  Mr. 
Harvey  made  the  blunder  of  taking  the  coinage  of  the 
Philadelphia  mint  as  the  coinage  of  all  the  mints;  it's  a 
blunder  easy  enough  made.  I  made  the  mistake  myself 
of  adding  up  the  same  figures,  but  soon  discovered  niy 
error.  Mr.  Harvey  has  discovered  his  error,  but  instead 
of  acknowledging  and  correcting  it  he  endeavors  to  throw 
it  upon  the  Treasury  Department.  It  gives  him  a  chance 
to  assert  that  the  official  figures  are  unreliable  and  ac- 
counts for  the  discrepancies  between  his  figures  and  the 
official  figures  which  he  pretends  to  quote,  to  which  public 
attention  is  being  called.  It  also  enables  him  to  magnify 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  misguided  followers.  ''Heap 
big  Injun  me.  Whoop!  I  know  it  all  and  don't  make 
any  mistakes.  Those  that  say  my  figures  ain't  right  are 
ignorant  and  malicious.    I  knew  what  the  figures  should 
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be  and  I  forced  the  Treasury  Department  to  correct  its 
error." 

Mr.  Harvey  knows  that  a  He  well  stuck  to  will  serve  his 
purpose  better  than  the  truth. 


If  you  want  to  see  how  little  regard  Mr.  Harvey  has  for 
the  truth  just  compare  his  figures  of  the  export  prices  of 
wheat  which  he  gives  on  page  io8  of  "Coin,"  with  the 
official  figures  of  the  statistical  abstract  from  which  he  pre- 
tends to  quote.  You  read  the  figures  and  I'll  put  them 
down  and  we'll  see  how  they  look  beside  each  other. 
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Harvey 
Gold. 

1872 1.40 

1873 1.25 

1874 1.35 

1875 1.10 

1876 1.20 

1877 1.17 

1878 1.30 

1880 1.07 

1881 1.25 

1882 1.11 

1883 1.19 

1884 1.07 

1885 86 

1886 87 

1887 89 

1888 :85 

1889 90 

1890 83 

1891 85 

1892 80 

1893 63 


Official 

Ctir-^ 

Gold. 

rency" 

1.35 

1.47 

1.16 

1.31 

1.28 

1.43 

1.00 

1.12 

1.10 

1.24 

1.16 

1.17 

1.34 

1.34 

1.07 

1.07  i 
1.25   "^ 

1.25 

1.11 

1.11 

1.19 

1.19 

1.13 

1.13 

.86 

.86 

.87 

.87 

.89 

.89 

.85 

.85    . 

.90 
.83 

.90  i 

.83  ^ 

.93 

.85 

1.03 

1.03 

.80 

.80 

1 


Coin  claims  to  quote  gold  prices  and  so  I  figure  the 
gold  price  taking  the  premium  on  gold  as  given  on  page 
99,  Senate  report  on  prices  and  wages,  part  i.  ||l 

Mr.  Harvey's  figures  are  all  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  but  the  earlier  and  later  figures  are  falsified.  These 
prices  are  export  prices,  that  is  the  price  of  the  wheat  at 
the  seaboard  and  includes  cost  of  transportation  and  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  Harvey  tells  his  readers  to  send  and  get  the  statis- 
tical abstract,  but  he  knows  they  won't  do  it,  but  will 
accept  his  bogus  figures  instead.  If  they  did  send  and  get 
the  official  figures  they  would  soon  discover  what  a  fraud 
he  is. 

Bill:  Why,  according  to  your  table  there,  wheat  was 
worth  more  in  1878  than  in  1873. 

Sam:  Yes,  18  cents  more  and  just  the  same  in  1877. 
Tn  1 88 1,  eight  years  after  silver  waS;  as  they  say,  demon- 
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etized,  wheat  was  9  cents  higher  than  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^ 
1 89 1  it  was  but  13  cents  lower  than  in  1873.  So,  you  see, 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  Coin's  statements ;  they  are  falsi- 
fications. 

Bill:     Why  don't  you  say  that  Coin  lies.    What's  the 


use  of  beating  about  the  bush.  I  beHeve  in  calling  things 
t)y  their  right  names,  and  I  say  Coin's  an  infernal  liar. 

Sam ;  That's  all  true  enough,  but  "harsh  words  butter 
no  parsnips,"  and  we  won't  gain  anything  by  using  them. 

Ike;    Oh,  well,  Coin's  approximately  correct, 
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Sam:  If  you  try  to  excuse  such  barefaced  falsifications 
in  that  way  it's  only  because  you  don't  want  to  know  or 
acknowledge  the  truth.  You're  getting  to  be  too  much  of 
a  politician,  Ike.  You  seem  to  think  free  coinage  is  going 
to  win  and  you  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 

Ike:  Well,  you've  got  to  be  in  the  push  if  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  politics. 

Sam:  A  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  sai 
opinion  still,  and  if  you  think  it's  going  to  pay  you 
advocate  that  which  is  wrong  and  you  don't  care  anythii 
for  principle,  it's  only  wasting  time  to  try  and  convin< 
you  of  your  error.  You  have  to  work  for  a  living  just 
I  do,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  who  are  better  edi 
cated  than  the  majority  of  workingmen  and  who  have  aT 
considerable  influence  with  them,  ought  to  consider  it 
your  sacred  duty  to  stand  for  the  right.  You  may  be 
able  to  get  some  petty  office  as  a  reward  for  your  work 
and  influence  should  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  win, 
but  from  what  I  have  known  of  you  I  don't  believe  that 
you  would  sacrifice  your  convictions  and  the  welfare  of 
the  working  people  just  to  attain  an  office.  These  pol- 
iticians have  no  use  for  such  as  you  or  I  only  to  use  us. 
You  know  how  it  was  under  the  Hopkins  administra- 
tion. The  bums  got  all  the  favors.  You  needn't  think, 
besides,  that  these  fellows  are  going  to  win.  It  may  look 
so  just  now,  but  when  the  battle  has  been  fought  out  the 
truth  is  bound  to  conquer. 

Ike:  You  seem  sure  that  you  know  what  is  the  truth  j 
ain't  you  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  well  as  other  folks? 

Sam:  No,  not  as  likely  as  most  other  folks,  for  I'vd 
given  the  subject  lots  of  study.  I  am  not  jumping  at  con- 
clusions like  the  majority  of  people.  You  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  you  used  to  say  that  I  knew  more 
about  the  tariff  question  than  others.     If  I  did  it  was 
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only  because  I  had  given  the  subject  days  and  nights  of 
study;  more,  perhaps,  than  you  have  ever  thought.  I 
have  studied  this  question  no  less  carefully.  But  if  I  had 
no  other  reason  to  guide  me,  the  fact  that  the  advocates 
of  free  silver  resort  to  falsehood  and  juggled  figures  would 
be  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  they  are  wrong.  Resort 
to  such  methods  is  a  practical  confession  of  the  weakness 
of  their  cause.  Understand  I  don't  mean  to  charge  all 
those  who  favor  free  coinage  with  dishonesty,  for  the  vast 
majority  are  as  sincere  as  any  of  their  opponents.  It's  the 
leaders,  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  it;  they  are  wolves  in 
sheeps'  clothing.  This  man  Harvey,  formerly  a  real  estate 
speculator,  is  as  skillful  a  juggler  of  facts  and  figures  as 
any  magician  living.  Hermann  never  deceived  an  audi- 
ence more  skillfully  than  he  deceives  his  readers. 

He  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  tools  of  monopoly 
and  it  is  foolishness  to  underrate  his  ability.  It's  foolish, 
also,  to  put  forward  apologists  for  monopoly  to  answer 
him.  Before  an  audience  he  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  professor  of  the  Standard  Oil  University,  because  he 
is  also  a  defender  of  monopoly  and  dare  not,  if  he  wished 
to  do  so,  tell  the  people  the  true  causes  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  masses.  He'll  do  up  Mr.  Horr,  who  is  to 
debate  with  him,  because  Mr.  Horr  will  endeavor  to  show 
that  nothing  is  the  matter  but  the  silver  agitation,  and  the 
people  know  better;  they  know  that  there  is  something 
the  matter  and  they'll  sooner  believe  Harvey,  that  tells 
them  so,  though  he  misleads  them  as  to  the  cause,  than 
this  defender  of  tariff  robbery  from  New  York. 

Now,  here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Harvey's  methods; 
take  this  table  of  Sauerbeck's  on  page  170  of  "Up  to 
Date;"  just  look  at  that  table. 

Ike:     Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  it? 
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Sam:     Do  you  notice  that  he  cuts  it  oflf  at  1873? 

Ike :     Well,  that  was  when  silver  was  demonetized  and 
the  fall  of  prices  commenced. 

Sam :  That's  an  assumption.  The  fall  of  prices  didn't 
commence  in  1873  and  Mr.  Harvey  cuts  ofif  that  part  of 
the  table  giving  figures  prior  to  1873  because  they  show 
that  prices  were  no  lower  in  1875  than  they  were  in  1870, 
and  but  81-3  per  cent  lower  in  1880  than  in  1870,  while 
from  1864  to  1870  there  was  a  fall  of  8 J  per  cent;  fro 
1870  to  1891  the  fall  was  but  25  per  cent.  Considering  t 
wonderful  labor-saving  inventions  it  seems  strange  t 
the  fall  has  not  been  greater. 

Here  is  Sauerbeck's  full  table  on  page  247  of  the  Senate' 
report. 

Ike:  Why,  prices  were  higher  in  1873  and  there  was 
more  than  25  per  cent  fall  to  1891. 

Sam:  Yes,  from  1873  to  1891  there  was  a  fall  of  35  per 
cent,  but  this  is  not  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  as  is  claimed. 

The  prices  of  1873  ^s  well  as  those  of  1872  were  abnor- 
mally high  and  for  that  reason  no  true  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  by  comparing  them  with  the  prices  of  other 
years.  It  was  to  conceal  this  fact  that  Mr.  Harvey  cut 
off  the  top  of  the  table.  The  figures  given  are  correct, 
but  without  the  other  figures  they  are  but  half  truths  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  lies.    As  Tennyson  expresses  it: 

"That  a  lie  that  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies. 
That  a  lie  that  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  with  and  fought  with 

outright, 
But  a  lie  that  is  part  of  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight." 

,  Any  one  possessing  even  rudimentary  ideas  regarding 
the  use  of  statistics  understands  that  no  comparison  of 
any  value  can  be  made  between  single  years.  To  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  worthy  of  any  confidence  it  is  necessary 
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Table  QB.-^Eelative  prices  in  England,  1846  to  1891 -^  Calculations 
of  Mr.  Sauerbeck — Concluded. 

[1867  to  1877=100.] 


©  "^ 

,^ 

tj 

"O 

CQ 

CQ 

Year. 

Vegetabl 

food 
(corn,  etc 

Animal 

food 

(meat,  etc 

Sugar, 

coffee  an 

tea. 

o 

a 

S3 

©a 

1l 

S  o 

1846 

106 

81 

98 

95 

92' 

77 

86 

85 

89 

1847 

129 

88 

87 

105 

94 

78 

86 

86 

95 

1848 

92 

83 

69 

&4 

78 

64 

77 

73 

78 

1849 

79 

71 

77 

76 

77 

67 

75 

73 

74 

1850 

74 

67 

87 

75 

77 

78 

80 

78 

77 

1851 

73 

68 

84 

74 

75 

75 

79 

76 

75 

1852 

80 

69 

75 

75 

80 

78 

84 

81 

78 

1853 

100 

82 

87 

91 

105 

87 

101 

97 

95 

1854 

120 

87 

85 

101 

115 

88 

109 

104 

102 

1855 

120 

87 

89 

101 

109 

84 

109 

101 

101 

1856 

109 

88 

97 

99 

110 

89 

109 

102 

101 

1857 

105 

89 

119 

102 

108 

92 

119 

107 

105 

1858...  . 

87 

83 

97 

88 

% 

84 

102 

94 

91 

1859 

85 

85 

102 

89 

98 

88 

107 

98 

94 

1860 

99 

91 
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98 

97 

90 

111 

100 

99 

1861 

102 

91 

96 

97 

91 

92 

109 

99 

98 

1862 

98 

86 

98 

94 

91 

123 

106 

107 

101 

1863 

87 

85 

99 

89 

93 

149 

101 

115 

103 

1864 

79 

89 

106 

88 

96 

162 

98 

119 

105 

1865 

84 

97 

97 

91 

91 

134 

97 

108 

101 

1866 

95 

96 

94 

95 

91 

130 

99 

107 

102 

1867 

115 

89 

94 

101 

87 

110 

100 

100 

100 

1868  

113 

88 

96 

100 

85 

106 

102 

99 

99 

1869 

91 

96 

98 

94 

89 

109 

100 

100 

98 

1870 

88 

98 

95 

93 

89 

106 

99 

99 

96 

1871 

94 

100 

100 

98 

93 

103 

105 

101 

100 

1872 

101 

101 

104 

102 

127 

114 

108 

115 

109 

1873 

106 

109 

106 

107 

141 

103 

106 

114 

111 

1874 

105 

103 

105 

104 

116 

92 

96 

100 

102 

1875  

93 

108 

100 

100 

101 

88 

92 

93 

96 

1876 

92 

108 

98 

99 

90 

85 

95 

91 

95 

1877 

100 

101 

103 

101 

84 

85 

94 

89 

94 

1878. 

95 

101 

90 

96 

74 

78 

88 

81 

97 

1879 

87 

94 

87 

90 

73 

74 

85 

78 

83 

1880 

89 

101 

88 

94 

79 

81 

89 

84 

88 

1881 

84 

101 

84 

91 

77 

77 

86 

80 

85 

1882 

84 

104 

76 

89 

79 

73 

85 

80 

84 

1883 

82 

103 

77 

89 

76 

70 

84 

77 

82 

1884 

71 

97 

63 

79 

68 

68 

81 

73 

76 

1885 

68 

88 

63 

74 

66 

65 

76 

70 

72 

1886 

65 

87 

60 

72 

67 

63 

69 

67 

69 

1887 

64 

79 

67 

70 

69 

65 

67 

67 

68 

1888 

67 

82 

65 

72 

78 

64 

67 

69 

70 

1889 

65 

86 

75 

75 

75 

70 

68 

70 

72 

1890 

65 

82 

70 

73 

80 

66 

69 

71 

72 

1891 

75 

81 

71 

77 

76 

59 

69 

68 

72 

to  take  a  series  of  years.  Commencing  in  1871  and  cul- 
minating in  1873  there  was  an  abnormal  rise  in  com- 
modities in  English  markets  attributable  to  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  Franco-German  war.    You  will  notice  in 
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this  table,  which  gives  only  the  summary,  that  there  > 

an  enormous  increase  in  the  item  of  minerals.    Here  on" 

page  244  of  the  Senate  report  we  find  another  table  giving 

the  detailed  items  of  minerals  included  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's 

summary. 

Table  Q3,'-^Belative  prices  in  E^igland,  I846  to  ISOl^-^Calculations 

of  Mr.  Sauerbeck— Contiimed. 

[1867  to  1877  =  100.] 


Year. 

20. 

bo 

■p. 

i 

21. 

a 

s 

t— 1 

22. 

Ol 

a. 
p. 
0 
0 

23. 

.a 

24. 

i 

25. 

d 
0 

oj  0 

8^ 

26. 
*» 

a  ^ 

5« 

20-26. 

"3  . 

1846 

97 
95 

59 
66 
64 
58 
65 
90 
115 
103 
105 
100 
79 
75 
78 
71 
78 
81 
83 
79 
88 
78 
77 
78 
79 
85 
148 
170 
127 
95 
85 
79 
70 
69 
79 
71 
71 
69 
01 
60 
58 
61 
58 
69 
72 
68 

115 

118 

85 

76 

71 

67 

76 

112 

121 

103 

108 

100 

85 

82 

79 

73 

76 

85 

100 

94 

88 

82 

77 

82 

89 

92 

133 

152 

124 

101 

88 

82 

68 

70 

82 

70 

76 

70 

62 

59 

56 

56 

59 

70 

77 

68 

111 

119 

104 

103 

104 

104 

119 

141 

153 

153 

144 

151 

131 

131 

127 

119 

116 

115 

119 

111 

108 

95 

93 

92 

87 

92 

124 

112 

105 

109 

101 

91 

83 

77 

84 

83 

88 

84 

72 

57 

53 

59 

108 

68 

72 

68 

86 

83 

74 

73 

74 

78 

81 

108 

111 

110 

l27 

,28 

{12 

i28 

125 

;i3 

Jl4 

I99 

85 

78 

83 

90 

20 

ll9 

l28 

I39 

126 

193 

80 

70 

65 

58 

69 

84 

89 

97 

89 

77 

as 
93 

107 
111 

89 
90 
87 

93 
91 

83 

77 

87 

84 

87 

117 

117 

115 

122 

118 

109 

110 

108 

100 

101 

101 

102 

98 

100 

96 

94 

94 

90 

89 

99 
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109 

110 

107 

100 

81 

74 

80 

74 

71 

63 

55 

57 

65 

63 

68 

63 

65 

61 

82 
93 
82 
80 
77 
73 
75 
100 
107 
100 
84 
84 
82 
84 
93 
91 
82 
82 
91 
91 
89 
91 
84 
84 
84 
87 
116 
145 
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109 
95 
91 
82 
82 
70 
77 
77 
82 
75 
75 
73 
73 
75 
80 
86 
86 

61 
62 
62 
62 
62 
60 
60 
65 
79 
79 
77 
76 
75 
75 
72 
73 
72 
72 
76 
77 
82 
83 
80 
77 
77 
79 
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167 
138 
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87 
81 
76 
70 
72 
72 
73 
75 
74 
72 
68 
67 
67 
82 
101 
97 

64Sl 

1847 

661 

1848 

549 

1849 

537 

1850 

539 

1851 

524 

1852 

563 

1853 

733 

1854 

803 

1855 

1856 

1857 

763 

767 

757 

1858 

1859 

673 

685 

I860 

682 

1861 

1862 

1863 

640- 
636 
650 

1864 

670' 

1865 

1866 

635 
633 

1867 

1868 

608 
595 

1869 

1870 

627 
625 

1871 

652 

1872 

886 

1873 

989 

1874 

810 

1875 

710 

1876 

633 

1877 

1878 

589 
518 

1879 

511 

1880 

551 

1881 

536 

1882 

553 

1883 

532 

1884 

476 

1885 

463 

1886  

466. 

1887 

1888 

486 
546 

1889 

527 

1890 

563 

1891 

535. 
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You  may  notice  that  pig  iron  was  lOO  per  cent  higher  in 
1873  than  in  1871  or  in  1876,  and  that  there  was  almost 
an  equal  rise  in  the  two  items,  "London  coals"  and  "export 
coals." 

Bill:  Is  that  the  book  youVe  got  there  that  you  told 
me  about  that's  got  all  the  figures  about  the  fall  of  prices? 

Sam :     Yes,  that's  the  book. 

Bill :  Now,  Sam,  I  want  to  find  out  all  about  this  fall 
in  prices  that's  ruining  the  country.  I  can't  just  see  how 
it  is  if  gold  has  got  so  that  it  buys  so  much  more  than  it 
used  to  that  my  wages  don't  go  no  further  than  they  do. 
You  know  we've  got  a  strong  union  and  that  our  wages 
are  a  good  deal  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Now,  what 
gets  me  is  that  if  things  have  got  so  ruinously  cheap  that 
I  find  it  so  hard  to  get  along.  I  wanted  to  give  the  boys 
a  good  schooling,  for  I  have  found  out  the  need  of  edu- 
cation, but  I've  got  to  set  them  to  work,  I  expect,  before 
long.  I  want  to  know  what's  the  matter  that  while  there's 
getting  to  be  lots  of  millionaires  there  can't  hardly  any 
of  us  working  people  get  enough  together  to  have  a  home 
of  our  own.  Only  twenty-three  out  of  every  hundred  in 
the  big  cities  own  their  homes,  and  you  can  bet  that 
mighty  few  out  of  the  twenty-three  are  working  people. 

Sam:  This,  Ike,  is  a  book  I  borrowed  of  Mr.  Bliss. 
It's  the  report  of  the  Senate  finance  committee  on  whole- 
sale prices,  wages  and  transportation,  and  gives  the  re- 
sult of  the  extended  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Bill:  Why,  there's  lots  of  figures  in  that  book,  ain't 
there?  It  must  have  took  a  sight  of  work  to  have  got 
them  all  together.  I  wonder  why  Coin,  who  has  got  lots 
of  figures  in  his  book,  didn't  quote  some  of  them. 

Sam :  The  free  silver  advocates  never  quote  this  book, 
though  it  contains  the  results  of  what  was  without  ques- 
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tion  the  most  thorough  and  reUable  investigation  as  to 
prices  that  has*  ever  been  made.  While  appeahng  to  prej- 
udice against  almost  everything  English  these  free  silver 
fellows  steer  clear  of  the  figures  in  this  book  and  go  to 


Clerk:  How  much  will  I  charge  for  the  two  No.  2  cultivate 
packed  this  morning? 

Man  at  Desk:   To  whom  are  they  billed? 

Clerk:   One  to  John  Smith,  Delavan,  111.,  the  other  to  Jos§ 
Martez,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

M.  at  D.:  Charge  Smith  $17.50  and  Martez  $11.25. 

Exit  clerk. 


England  after  Sauerbeck's  figures,  evidently  for  the  reason 
that  they  seem  to  uphold  them  in  their  theory. 

Bill:     It  must  have  cost  a  heap  of  money  to  make  that 
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investigation  and  get  them  figures  together  and  publish 
them.    What  good  are  they  if  they  won't  go  by  'em? 

Sam:  Here  in  the  back  part  of  this  book,  besides 
Sauerbeck's  figures  which  I  have  shown  you,  are  those 
of  Soetbeer,  the  Economist  Hst  and  those  of  other  statis- 
ticians. These  others,  however,  don't  suit  the  free  coin- 
age fellows  as  well  as  Sauerbeck's.  Judge  McConnell,  in 
his  interview  which  you  saw  published  in  the  papers, 
quoted  Sauerbeck's  figures.  They're  so  English,  you 
know. 


He  didn't  seem  to  know  that  our  labor  bureau  had 
given  reliable  figures  of  prices  in  our  own  country.  Eng- 
lish figures  are  nothing  to  go  by  anyhow,  because  Eng- 
land has  free  trade  and  prices  have  fallen  more  there  than 
here.  Protection  has  kept  prices  from  falling  in  this 
country ;  that  is,  of  those  articles  that  are  protected. 
Those  things  that  ain't  protected  have  fallen  just  as  much 
in  this  country  as  in  England.  Wheat  ain't  protected  and 
can't  be — our  farmers  only  get  the  Liverpool  prices  for 
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their  wheat  less  commissions  and  cost  of  getting  it  thereT 
They  sell  their  wheat  in  competition  with  that  raised  by 
the  poorest  paid  labor  in  the  world  and  on  the  new  and 
cheap  lands  in  the  Argentine,  close  to  the  seaboard,  and 
besides,  our  protected  manufacturers  sell  machinery  to 
these  foreign  manufacturers  cheaper  than  to  our  own 
farmers,  notwithstanding  that  the  farmers  have  been  the 
backbone  of  the  protection  party. 

By  their  foolishness  the  farmers  have  driven  their  b 
customer,  England,  to  seek  other  markets  for  her  goods 
and  to  trade  with  those  that  are  willing  to  exchange  tb 
products  for  hers.  Looking  after  her  own  interests,  E 
land  has  developed  the  railroads  of  India  and  the  Arg 
tine,  and  the  Suez  Canal  having  also  shortened  and  chea 
ened  transportation,  wheat  is  now  laid  on  the  Liverpool 
docks  at  prices  with  which  our  farmers  cannot  success- 
fully compete.  Trade  is  reciprocal;  you  can't  sell  unless 
you  buy.  Foreign  countries  can't  take  our  produce  when 
we  refuse  to  accept  payment  in  those  things  with  which 
only  they  can  pay.  The  protectionists'  idea  of  selling  for 
gold,  or  silver  either,  and  not  for  goods,  can  never  be  real- 
ized. Imports  and  exports  must  balance,  save  where  the 
trade  is  profitable,  when  imports  should  exceed  exports. 

Should  England  and  other  European  nations  take  our 
wheat  and  other  produce  and  pay  in  gold,  and  not  in 
goods,  we  couldn't  trade  long  on  such  a  basis  before  we 
should  have  all  the  gold  and  they  our  produce.  When 
we  had  corralled  all  the  money,  supposing  foreign  nations 
should  trade  in  any  such  way  (which  they  wouldn't),  how 
should  we  sell  them  any  more  produce,  they  having  no 
money  left  with  which  to  buy?  And  what  would  we  do 
with  the  gold?  What  would  it  be  good'  for  except  to  send 
abroad  to  get  goods  with?  Our  people  would  surely  find 
it  as  hard  food  as  did  the  fabled  Midas  and  a  poor  sub- 
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stitute  for  the  warm  clothing,  or  other  comforts,  for 
which  it  might  be  exchanged.  I've  been  making  a  free 
trade  speech  and  what  we  meant  to  talk  about  was  the  fall 
of  prices,  but  after  all  I  haven't  got  so  far  away  from  the 
subject  as  one  might  think — ^for  prices  depend  upon  de- 
mand, as  well  as  supply.  Whatever  interferes  with  trade 
lessens  the  demand  and  it  don't  make  any  difiference  what 
the  obstacle  may  be,  whether  a  mountain,  a  bog,  a  wide 
river  or  a  protective  tariff.  Our  farmers  have  upheld  for 
years  a  ruinous  policy  which  has  made  many  of  them 
poor  and  now  many  of  them  are  supporting  a  still  more 
ruinous  policy  because  they  think  it  will  help  them  to  get 
out  of  the  debt  in  which  their  own  stupidity  has  mired 
them.  They  have  forever  ruined  their  wheat  market,  but 
still  go  on  voting  to  make  the  cost  of  everything  they 
buy  from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  would  be  under 
free  trade. 

Bill:  You'd  make  a  good  stump  speaker,  Sam;  they 
ought  to  send  you  out  next  campaign. 

Sam:  I  don't  know  what  party  I  would  speak  for.  I 
feel  like  a  political  orphan.  I  thought  I  was  a  democrat, 
and  I  know  I  ain't  a  republican  or  a  populist.  If  these 
politicians  humbugs  the  democratic  party  into  abandoning 
its  principles  and  declaring  for  free  silver  at  16  to  i  I'm 
done  with  that  party.  The  democratic  party  seems  like  a 
party  of  lions  with  asses  for  leaders.  Why,  one  of  these 
fellows  said  to  me  the  other  day  about  the  proposed 
party  action  here  in  Illinois:  "We  know  it  ain't  right,  but 
we  think  that  it  will  win."  They  don't  care  anything  for 
us  working  people,  only  just  to  get  our  vote.  We  can't 
hope  to  ever  better  our  condition  until  we  get  rid  of  these 
long-eared  leaders.  To  freely  trade  with  all  the  world 
we  must  have  money  that  will  pass  current  everywhere. 

Here  on  page  256  (Senate  report  No.  1394,  part  i) 
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we  find  a  comparison  of  Sauerbeck's  figures  with  fnose 
of  the  Senate  report  showing  that  while  the  average  of 
prices  in  the  United  States  in  1891  was  84.8  per  cent  of 


the  prices  of  i860  that  in  England  they  were  but  75.4 
per  cent  of  the  prices  of  i860.  Here  on  page  99  we  find 
table  29,  in  which  relative  prices  in  gold  from  1840  to 
1891,  inclusive,  are  given  by  groups  of  articles,   Yow  will 
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-Relative prices  in  gold,*  by  groups  of  articles,  1840-1891. 


General  average  of  prices. 
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1840.... 

96.6 

110.7 

395.8 

123.5 

110.0 

145.8 

116.4 

147.1 

116.8 

1841.... 

94.4 

113.4 

208.9 

123.7 

111.8 

141.3 

116.4 

147.1 

115.8 

1842.... 

82.9 

100.9 

202.0 

118.7 

108.8 

131.6 

116.4 

170.6 

107.8 

1843.... 

79.3 

99.9 

187.5 

114.7 

105.4 

121.4 

100.3 

123.5 

101.5 

1844.... 

81.6 

105.0 

119.7 

133.3 

103.0 

119.7 

102.3 

129.5 

101.9 

1845.... 

87.3 

97.1 

239.  G 

110.8 

106.7 

121.0 

102.3 

114.8 

102.8 

1846... 

94.6 

95.3 

143.8 

116.9 

106.2 

123.9 

111.0 

111.0 

106.4 

1847  ... 

94.7 

97.6 

110.7 

120.6 

108.2 

112.5 

120.3 

121.7 

106.5 

1848.... 

83.5 

87.5 

106  1 

119.7 

105.3 

113.0 

121.7 

125.6 

101.4 

1849  .. 

79.0 

82.2 

100.0 

124  9 

97.6 

111.0 

120.5 

109.8 

98.7 

1850.... 

85.5 

91.3 

102  6 

114.8 

102.2 

123.6 

125.6 

107.7 

102.3 

1851 ... . 

90.6 

94.7 

97.3 

119.2 

97.2 

125.8 

120.0 

102.7 

105.9 

1852.... 

88.7 

88  7 

93.5 

117.7 

100.4 

111.8 

111.9 

100.5 

102.7 

1853.... 

101.2 

98.6 

101.6 

122.8 

108.2 

107.0 

118.7 

109.2 

109.1 

1854  ... 

105.9 

97.4 

106.8 

125.6 

114.1 

110.7 

121.2 

108.4 

112.9 

1855.... 

111  8 

94.7 

121.1 

117.8 

103.4 

129.2 

121.2 

115.2 

113.1 

1856.... 

110.4 

100.6 

126.4 

1J5.3 

102.8 

135.5 

115.5 

121.6 

113.2 

1857.... 

117.5 

106.0 

113.3 

110.4 

105.0 

126.8 

116.8 

110.0 

112.5 

1858.... 

94.6 

98.0 

111.4 

101 .3 

103.8 

116.0 

108.7 

97.1 

101.8 

1859.... 

98.8 

101.1 

98.8 

KXl.l 

98.7 

104.2 

103.2 

100.8 

lOO.S 

I860.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1861 .... 

95.8 

94.9 

103.5 

102.5 

108.9 

101.3 

96.8 

100.7 

100.6 

1862.... 

107.7 

121.1 

94.8 

114.3 

145.6 

113.6 

87.3 

101.2 

114.9 

1863.... 

91.7 

132.0 

73.8 

96.5 

122.1 

101.0 

84.8 

89.0 

102.4 

1864.... 

106.6 

167.7 

115.9 

115.6 

142.3 

109.5 

105.9 

99.3 

122.5 

1865... 

100.1 

138.4 

110.0 

88.5 

84.2 

125.6 

83.8 

93.8 

100.3 

1866.... 

124.1 

161.7 

200.2 

122.1 

133.4 

164.3 

132.3 

122.1 

136.3 

1867.... 

121.8 

133.7 

145.8 

119.8 

132.8 

156.9 

118.2 

119.9 

127.9 

1868.... 

118.6 

106.0 

157.9 

108.7 

125.8 

128.4 

97.4 

118.5 

115.9 

1869.... 

120.1 

108.8 

152.5 

104.2 

122.3 

118.7 

89.0 

119.7 

113.3 

1870... 

126.8 

114.9 

162.0 

105.4 

122.3 

123.3 

100.2 

122.6 

117.3 

1871 .... 

152.9 

120.4 

130.2 

110.4 

136.8 

125.9 

116.1 

134.4 

122.9 

1872.-... 

122.2 

131.1 

136.8 

117.3 

153.0 

122.8 

112.9 

121.6 

127.2 

1873.... 

115.2 

121.5 

119.4 

115.2 

1.52.5 

125.6 

96.8 

117.5 

122.0 

1874.... 

118.0 

114.8 

134.3 

108.7 

139.0 

131.8 

98.3 

116.5 

119.4 

1875.... 

116.0 

106.8 

139.1 

104.4 

127.7 

128.2 

84.4 

109.2 

113.4 

1876.... 

109.1 

95.3 

128.2 

96.1 

121.7 

108.0 

77.3 

101.2 

104.8 

1877.... 

113.3 

95.9 

101.7 

94.2 

118.5 

115.2 

74.4 

111.3 

104.4 

1878.... 

105.5 

91.9 

91.7 

90.8 

115.2 

112.6 

73.3 

110.2 

99.9 

1879.... 

97.6 

91.1 

95.3 

88.4 

115.1 

110.9 

68.6 

102.1 

96.6 

1880.... 

107.6 

104.5 

100.2 

96.3 

130.9 

113.1 

85.2 

109.8 

106.9 

1881  ... 

110.9 

99.9 

113.7 

91.1 

131.3 

110.4 

77.6 

108.8 

105.7 

1882.... 

118.8 

98.7 

110.1 

91.2 

137.5 

107.6 

78.1 

114.6 

108.5 

1883  ... 

118.8 

94.8 

114.2 

87.5 

134.3 

98.1 

77.5 

117.3 

106.0 

1884.... 

108.9 

88.9 

102.4 

81.0 

129.5 

95.7 

76.3 

111.9 

99.4 

1885.... 

98.7 

84.8 

89.6 

77.4 

126.6 

86.9 

70.1 

97.5 

93.0 

1886.... 

99.5 

85.1 

86.2 

75.8 

128.5 

83.9 

68.4 

91.3 

91.9 

1887.... 

104.2 

84.7 

88.6 

74.9 

126.5 

83.6 

66.4 

88.6 

92.6 

1888.... 

109.4 

84.7 

94.9 

74.9 

124.8 

86.0 

66.9 

89.3 

94.2 

1889  ... 

111.9 

83.6 

95.3 

72.9 

124.0 

88.8 

70.0 

88.8 

94.2 

1890.... 

104.6 

82.4 

92.5 

73.3 

,123.7 

87.9 

69.5 

89.7 

92.3 

1891 .... 

103.9 

81.1 

91.0 

74.9 

122.3 

86.3 

70.1 

95.1 

92.2 

*In  converting  currency  prices  Into  gold  we  have  used  the  value  of  $100  gold 
in  currency  as  given  for  January  of  each  year  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
1878,  as  follows:  1862,  $102.5;  1863,  $145.1 ;  1864,  $155.5;  1865,  $216.2;  1866.  $140  1 ; 
1867,8184.6;  1868,  W38.5;  1869,  $135.6;  1870,8121.3;  1871,  $110.7;  1872,  $109.1;  1873, 
#112.7;  1874,  WU.4;  J875,  mZ.5;  1876,  $112.8;  1877,  $106,2;  a»(l  J878,  $10J.^ 
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Tabli  22. — Relative  prices  in  each  year,  1840- 189 1^  by  groups  of 

articles. 


General  average  of  prices. 
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1840.  . 

96.6 

110.7 

395.8 

123.5 

110.0 

145.8 

116.4 

"147.1 

116.8 

1841.... 

94.4 

113.4 

208.9 

123.7 

111.8 

141.3 

116.4 

147.1 

115.8 

1842.... 

82.9 

100.9 

202.0 

118.7 

108.8 

131.6 

116.4 

170.6 

107.8 

1843.... 

79.3 

99.9 

187.5 

114.7 

105.4 

121.4 

100.3 

123.5 

101.5 

1844  ... 

81.6 

105.0 

119.7 

133.3 

103.0 

119.7 

102.3 

129.5 

101.9 

1845.... 

87.3 

97.1 

239.6 

110.8 

106.7 

121.0 

102.3 

114.8 

102.8 

1846.... 

94.6 

95.3 

143.8 

116.9 

106.2 

123.9 

111.0 

111.0 

106.4 

1847.... 

94,7 

97.6 

110.7 

120.6 

108.2 

112.5 

120.3 

121.7 

106.5 

1848.... 

83.5 

87.5 

106.1 

119.7 

105.3 

113.0 

121.7 

125.6 

101.4 

1849.... 

79.0 

82.2 

100.0 

124.9 

97.6 

111.0 

120.5 

109.8 

98.7 

1850.... 

85.5 

91.3 

102.6 

114.8 

102.2 

123.6 

125.6 

107.7 

102.3 

1851.... 

90.6 

94.7 

97.3 

119.2 

97.2 

125.8 

120.0 

102.7 

105.9 

1852.... 

88.7 

88.7 

93.5 

117.7 

100.4 

111.8 

111.9 

100.5 

102.7 

1863.... 

101.2 

98.6 

101.6 

122.8 

103.2 

107.0 

118.7 

109.2 

109.1 

1854.... 

105.9 

97.4 

106.8 

125.6 

114.1 

110.7 

121.2 

108.4 

112.9 

1855.... 

111.8 

94.7 

121.1 

117.8 

103.4 

129.2 

121.2 

115.2 

113.1 

1856.... 

110.4 

100.6 

126.4 

115.3 

102.8 

135.5 

115.5 

121.6 

113.2 

1857.... 

117.5 

106.0 

113.3 

110.4 

105.0 

126.8 

116.8 

110.0 

112.5 

1858.... 

94.6 

98.0 

111.4 

101.3 

103.8 

116.0 

108.7 

97.1 

101.8 

1859  ... 

98.8 

101.1 

98.8 

100.1 

98.7 

104.2 

103.2 

100.8 

100.2 

I860.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1861.... 

95.8 

94.9 

103.5 

102.5 

108.9 

101.3 

96.8 

100.7 

100.6 

1862.... 

110.4 

124.1 

97.2 

117.2 

149.2 

116.4 

89.5 

103.7 

117.8 

1863.... 

133.0 

191.6 

107.1 

140.0 

177.1 

146.5 

123.1 

129.1 

148.6 

1864.... 

165.8 

260.7 

180.2 

179.8 

221.3 

170.3 

164.6 

154.4 

190.5 

1865.... 

216.5 

299.2 

237.8 

191.4 

182.1 

271.6 

181.1 

202.8 

216.8 

1866.... 

173.8 

226.6 

280.5 

171.1 

186.9 

230.2 

185.3 

171.0 

191.0 

1867.... 

163.9 

179.9 

196.3 

161.3 

178.8 

211.2 

159.1 

161.4 

172.2 

1868.... 

164.2 

146.8 

218.7 

150.5 

174.3 

177.9 

134.9 

164.1 

160.5 

1869.... 

162.9 

147.5 

206.8 

141.3 

165.9 

160.9 

120.7 

162.3 

153.5 

1870. . . . 

153.8 

139.4 

196.5 

127.8 

148.3 

149.6 

121.6 

148.7 

142.3 

1871 ... . 

169.3 

133.3 

144.1 

122.2 

151.4 

139.4 

128.5 

148.8 

136.0 

1872.... 

133.3 

143.0 

149.2 

128.0 

166.9 

134.0 

123.2 

132.7 

138.8 

1873.... 

129.8 

136.9 

134.6 

129.8 

171.9 

141.5 

109.1 

132.4 

137.5 

1874.... 

131.5 

127.9 

149.6 

121.1 

154.9 

146.8 

109.5 

129.8 

133.0 

1875.... 

130.5 

120.1 

156.5 

117.5 

143.7 

144.2 

95.0 

122.9 

127.6 

1876.... 

123.1 

107.5 

144.6 

108.4 

137.3 

121.8 

87.2 

114.2 

118.2 

1877.... 

120.3 

101.8 

108.0 

100.0 

125.8 

122.3 

79.0 

118.2 

110.9 

1878.... 

107.0 

93.2 

93.0 

92.1 

116.8 

114.2 

74.3 

111.7 

101.3 

1879.... 

97.6 

91.1 

95.3 

88.4 

115.1 

110.9 

68.6 

102.1 

96.6 

1880.... 

107.6 

104.5 

100.2 

96.3 

130.9 

113.1 

85.2 

109.8 

106.9 

1881.... 

110.9 

99.9 

113.7 

91.1 

131.3 

110.4 

77.6 

108.8 

105.7 

1882.... 

118.8 

98.7 

110.1 

91.2 

137.5 

107.6 

78.1 

114.6 

108.5 

1883.... 

118.8 

94.8 

114.2 

87.5 

134.3 

98.1 

77.5 

117.3 

106.0 

1884.... 

108.9 

88.9 

102.4 

81.0 

129.5 

95.7 

76.3 

111.9 

99.4 

1885.... 

98.7 

84.8 

89.6 

77.4 

126.6 

86.9 

70.1 

97.5 

93.0 

1886.... 

99.5 

85.1 

86.2 

75.8 

128.5 

83.9 

68.4 

91.3 

91.9 

1887.... 

104.2 

84.7 

88.6 

74.9 

126.5 

83.6 

66.4 

88.6 

92.6 

1888.... 

109.4 

84.7 

94.9 

74.9 

124.8 

86.0 

66.9 

89.3 

94.3 

1889.... 

111.9 

83.6 

95.3 

72.9 

124.0 

88.8 

70.0 

88.8 

94.2 

1890.... 

104.6 

82.4 

92.5 

73.2 

123.7 

87.9 

69.5 

89.7 

92.3 

1891.... 

103.9 

81.1 

91.0 

74.9 

122.3 

86.3 

70.1 

95.1 

92.2 

w 
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see,  Bill,  that  the  fall  in  prices  commenced  in  i866  and 
not  in  1873,  ^^^  that  in  the  average  of  all  prices  the  fall 
from  1866  to  1873  was  10  per  cent.  This  is  a  period  of 
ten  years,  while  for  the  eighteen  years,  1 873-1 891,  the  fall 
was  24  per  cent. 

Remember,  Bill,  these  are  gold  prices — taking  cur- 
rency prices  given  in  table  22,  on  page  91,  the  fall  from 
1866  to  1873  was  28  per  cent  and  from  1873  to  1891,  33 
per  cent.  Remember  gold  was  at  about  11  per  cent  pre- 
mium over  greenbacks  in  1873.  Taking  again  table  29, 
which  gives  gold  prices,  we  find  that  the  average  prices  of 

Table  30. — Relative  prices  in  each  year,  18Ifi-1891y  in  gold,  for  all 
articles,  grouped  by  different  methods. 


Year. 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 


116.8 
115.8 
107.8 
101.5 
101.9 
102.8 
106.4 
106.5 
101.4 
98.7 
102.3 
105.9 
102.7 
109.1 
112.9 
113.1 
113.2 

1857 1     112.5 

1858 1     101.8 

1859 i     100.2 

1860 i     100.0 

1861 100.6 

1863 114.9 

1863 !     102.4 

1864 :     122.5 

1865 100.3 


a)T3 
.2  bo 


o  0)  a>  rt 

Set  ^^ 

fl)  *»  wo 

03-0.3  "^ 

=H  o  <!'  a 


O  «  rt 

I  es  o  g 

03      ^0) 

'X3  fl  M  03 

-2  O  0«M 

^000 


98.5 

98.7 

93.2 

89.3 

89.8 

92.1 

96.7 

96.7 

92.0 

88.9 

92.6 

99.1 

98.5 

103.4 

103.4 

106.3 

108.5 

109.6 

109.1 

102.0 

100.0 

95.9 

100.3 

84.1 

96.1 

88.2 


97.7 

98.1 

90.1 

84.3 

85.0 

88.2 

95.2 

95.2 

88.3 

83.5 

89.2 

98.6 

97.9 

105.0 

105.0 

109.2 

112.3 

114.0 

113.2 

102.9 

100.0 

94.1 

101.6 

91.1 

110.7 

107.4 


Year. 


1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


P. 

CO 
U  03 


136.3 

127.9 

115.9 

113.2 

117.3 

122.9 

127.2 

122.0 

119.4 

113.4 

104.8 

104.4 

99.9 

96.6 

106.9 

105.7 

108.5 

106.0 

99.4 

93.0 

91.9 

92.6 

94.2 

94.2 

92.3 

92.2 


o  a>  0)   • 
S3  oja  a 

as  o  3  a 

'^  ri  r-i  f^ 


I  o  o.ti 


114.3 
107.9 
108.8 
100.2 
107.5 
113.7 
112.0 
106.4 
108.2 
106.5 
102.4 
103.0 
101.7 
96.6 
103.4 
105.8 
106.3 
104.5 
101.8 
95.4 
95.5 
96.2 
97.4 
99.0 
95.7 
96.8 


2®  a 

ojog 

•a  9"  • 

a)  w  t-(  Q) 
M  0,0  •'S 
03  "^  a> 

no  O  beg* 

.2  ic.2-. 
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134.0 

123.2 

125.6 

112.3 

119.0 

122.9 

121.4 

114.5 

116.6 

114.6 

108.7 

107.0 

103.2 

95.0 

104.9 

108.4 

109.1 

106.6 

102.6 

93.3 

93.4 

94.5 

96.2 

98.5 

93.7 

94.4 
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food  fell  7  per  cent  from  1866  to  1873  and  10  per  cent  from 
1873  to  1891 ;  that  the  price  of  clothing  fell  almost  19  per 
cent  from  1866  to  1873  and  33  per  cent  from  1873  to 
1891.  Household  furnishing  goods  show  a  fall  from  1866 
to  1873  of  14.6  per  cent  and  from  1873  to  1891  of  37.9 
per  cent.  Thus  the  fall  from  1866  to  1873  was  more  rapid 
than  from  1873  to  1891  and  the  fall  was  greater  in  manu- 
factured goods,  food  showing  a  fall  of  but  10  per  cent 
from  1873  to  1 89 1. 

In  the  tables  of  this  report,  as  you  will  see,  Bill,  the 
year  i860  is  taken  as  the  base  line  represented  by  100,  the 
figures  for  the  year  preceding  and  following  representing 
the  ratio  of  prices  to  the  prices  of  that  year.  On  page  100 
we  find  table  30,  "Relative  prices  in  each  year,  1 840-1 891, 
in  gold,  for  all  articles  grouped  by  different  methods." 
Here  is  given  the  simple  average  same  as  in  table  29, 
which  we  have  already  examined  and  also  "All  articles 
averaged  according  to  importance." 

You  will  see  by  this  table  that  averaged  according  to 
the  statisticians'  estimate  of  importance  the  fall  in  prices 
from  1866  to  1873,  a  period  of  seven  years,  was  14.5  per 
cent,  while  the  fall  from  1873  to  1891,  a  period  of  18  years, 
was  but  17.6  per  cent.  This  average,  according  to  im- 
portance, is  very  essential  in  reaching  a  true  conclusion, 
for  to  average  a  lot  of  items,  some  of  which  are  of  insig- 
nificant importance,  and  allowing  them  to  have  the  same 
weight  as  articles  of  far  greater  importance  because  far 
larger  amounts  are  produced  and  used,  is  necessarily  mis- 
leading. 

These  tables  of  this  report,  taking  this  into  considera- 
tion, show  an  average  fall  of  over  2  per  cent  a  year  from 
1866  to  1873  and  of  less  than  i  per  cent  a  year  from 
1873  to  1891. 

Here,  Bill,  on  page  180  we  find  table  45,  giving  "Rel- 
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Tabls  45. — Relative  ivages  in  gold  in  all  occupations,  1840-1891^ 
grouped  hy  different  methods. 


Year. 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859., 

I860., 

1861  . 

1862.. 

1863.. 

1864.. 

1865.. 


0) 


2  oj 


87 
88 
87 
86 
86 
86 
89 
90 
91 
92 
92 
90 
90 
91 
95 
98 
99 
99 
98 
99 
100 
100, 
100. 
76. 
80 
66 


82 
79 
84 
83 
83 
85 
89 
91 
91 
90 
90 
91 
91 
93 
95 
97 
98 
99 
97. 
99. 

100. 

100 

101 
81. 
86. 
68. 


Year. 


<x> 
bo 

0)  e3 
ftp 
.§^ 


1866 108.8 

1867 117.1 

1868 114.9 

1869 119.5 

1870 133.7 

1871 147.8 

1872 152.2 

1873 148.3 

1874 146.0 

1875 140.8 

1876 135.2 

1877 136.4 

1878 140.5 

1879 139.9 

1880 141.5 

1881 146.5 

1882  149.9 

1883 152.7 

1884 152.7 

1885 150.7 

1886 150.9 

1887 153.7 

1888 155.4 

1889 156.7 

1890 158.9 

1891 160.7 


4j  a> 

Si 

Sift 


111.1 

121.8 
119.1 
123.5 
136.9 
150.3 
153.2 
147.4 
145.9 
140.4 
134.2 
135.4 
139.0 
139.4 
143.0 
150.7 
152.9 
159.2 
155.1 
155.9 
1.55.8 
156.6 
157.9 
162.9 
168.2 
168.6 


ative  wages  in  gold  in  all  occupations,  i84o'9i,  grouped 
by  different  methods."  Accompanying  this  table  we  find 
the  remark,  'Trom  this  table  it  appears  that  the  advance 
in  wages  discovered  in  table  42  after  the  war  began  was 
merely  nominal.  Gold  rose  in  value  more  rapidly  than 
wages  advanced  and  as  a  result  wages  measured  in  gold 
fell  off  rapidly  until  in  1866  they  stood  at  about  one- 
third  less  than  in  i860.  The  following  year  marked  a 
change.  From  1866  to  the  present  time  wages  have 
shown  a  marked  upward  tendency.  The  wages  of  1871 
and  1872  are  higher  than  in  the  following  years.  In  fact, 
it  was  about  ten  years  before  the  level  of  that  period  was 
again  reached,  the  lowest  point  in  the  intervening  period 
being  the  years  1876  and  1877.  Since  the  early  eighties, 
however,  the  advance  in  wages  has  been  comparatively 
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uniform ;  averaged  according  to  importance  wages  had  in 
1 89 1  advanced  10  per  cent  since  1872.  At  the  same  time, 
estimating  according  to  importance,  commodities  had  de- 
creased in  price  16  per  cent. 

Bill:  Well,  that  don't  seem  to  agree  with  Coin's  fig- 
ures, but  Coin  only  takes  wheat  and  nails  and  iron,  all  of 
which,  I  should  think,  have  got  cheaper  because  they  are 
made  and  produced  cheaper.  Wheat  may  not  be  p: 
duced  any  cheaper  in  this  country,  'less  it  may  be  in  tHe 
big  wheatfields  of  Dakota  where  they  carry  on  the  work 
of  farms  of  thousands  of  acres  with  improved  machinery 
they  couldn't  afiford  on  small  farms,  but  wheat  is  being 
produced  cheaper  in  other  countries  and  on  a  big  scale. 
I  got  an  Inter  Ocean  here  with  an  article  showing  the 
immensely  increased  wheat  production  in  other  countries. 

Sam:     I'm  surprised  at  your  buying  an  Inter  Ocean. 

Bill:  I  didn't  buy  it;  I  picked  it  up  in  the  elevated 
cars.  I've  no  use  for  that  paper  and  never  did  have.  I 
read  it  sometimes  just  to  see  what  d — d  fool  thing  it  will 
say. 

Sam :  Since  that  was  printed  the  reports  are  that  wheat 
has  been  badly  damaged  in  the  Argentine  as  well  as  in 
this  country  and  as  a  consequence  wheat  jumped  up  30 
cents  per  bushel.  The  men  who  are  operating  on  the 
board  of  trade  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  and 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  large  or  short  crop  of  wheat  and 
buy  and  sell  for  future  delivery  accordingly.  They  don't 
waste  their  time  inquiring  as  to  the  production  of  gold 
when  arriving  at  their  conclusion  as  to  the  future  price  of 
wheat.  These  men  are  practical  and  exercise  common 
sense  or  they  would  soon  be  bankrupt. 

The  absurdity  of  the  theory  that  the  fall  of  wheat  is  due 
to  a  scarcity  of  gold  is  seen  when  we  note  the  fact  de- 
clared by  Harvey  on  page  84  of  "Coin"  that  prices  have 
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declined  25  per  cent  in  two  years  awd  consider  that  in 
those  years  the  production  of  gold  has  enormously  in- 
creased. This  latter  fact  Harvey  conceals  by  neglecting 
to  quote  the  gold  production  for  1893  and  falsifying  the 
figures  for  1889,  1890,  1891  and  1892. 

Ike:  You  don't  seem  to  understand  why  they  are  able 
to  get  wheat  so  cheap  in  the  Liverpool  market.  They 
buy  it  with  silver,  and  they  buy  the  silver  with  gold  at 
half  price;  that  makes  their  wheat  cost  only  half  price. 

Sam:  I  suppose  that's  what  Coin  says.  Seems  to 
me  as  though  you  was  ready  to  swallow  any  fool  thing 
coming  along  from  that  direction.  Just  look  here  on  page 
129  and  130  of  "Up  to  Date."  Harvey  pretends  to  give 
the  indebtedness  of  the  country,  making  a  total  of  $40,- 
000,000,000.  He  has  a  great  head  on  him  for  statistics, 
has  this  man  Harvey.  Notice,  he  gives  what  he  says  are 
estimates  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  country, 
based  on  partial  returns  of  the  eleventh  census  and  adding 
his  items  we  have  a  total  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $8,- 
500,000.  The  full  census  returns  of  mortgages  were  re- 
ported more  than  a  year  ago  and  amount  to  $6,019,679,- 
985.  A  matter  of  two  and  a  half  billion  in  debt  is  of  little 
consequence  to  one  who  estimates  so  recklessly  as  to  put 
the  debt  owed  to  pawnbrokers  at  $1,000,000,000.  How 
much  would  that  make  on  the  average  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country?  You  figure  that,  Ike. 
There's  about  67,000,000  people  in  the  United  States. 

Ike:     Why,  that  would  make  not  quite  $15  apiece. 

Sam:  Yes,  almost  exactly  $15  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  That's  about  $75  for  each  aver- 
age family  of  five — that  is  each  family  has  on  an  average 
$225  at  least  worth  of  property  piled  up  in  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  for,  you  know,  Ike,  if  you  ever  "hocked" 
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anything  at  a  pawnshop  that  your  uncle  won't  lend 
third  of  the  value  of  the  article  pawned. 

Bill:  Why,  I  don't  believe  that  one  family  in  a  hun- 
dred ever  puts  anything  in  pawn.  I  never  saw  a  pawn- 
shop in  the  country  and  I  don't  know  of  many  people 
that  ever  go  to  a  pawnshop  to  borrow  money. 

Sam:  If  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  families  pat 
ronize  pawnships  then  those  families  that  do  must  havi 
on  an  average  over  $22,000  worth  of  goods  in  pawn.  O 
if  we  say  that  one  family  in  ten  have  goods  in  pawn,  thei 
they  must  have  on  an  average  over  $2,200  worth  of  good 
in  "hock." 

Bill:     Why,  that's  perfectly  hyposterous. 

Ike:  Hyposterous!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  I  declare? 
Bill,  the  way  you  talk  is  perfectly  preposterous. 

Bill :  Well,  you  know  what  I  meant,  and  you  needn't 
be  so  d — d  smart. 

Sam:  Never  mind,  Bill,  you're  smarter  than  Ike  or 
anyone  else  that  takes  in  these  lies  of'  Coin  so  easily. 

Ike:  No,  Bill,  I  didn't  mean  anything;  but  that  did 
sound  so  confounded  queer  that  I  couldn't  help  laughing. 
I  know  you're  a  good  fellow,  and  I  didn't  mean  nothing 
to  hurt  your  feelings.  J| 

Sam :  You  must  think,  Ike,  that  those  farmers  in 
India  are  bigger  fools  than  the  farmers  in  this  country; 
that  they  wouldn't  find  out  that  silver  is  worth  only  half 
as  much  as  gold  and  wouldn't  demand  gold  value  in  silver 
if  they  took  silver  for  their  wheat. 

Do  you  suppose  that  if  we  got  to  a  silver  basis  and  the 
silver  dollar  was  worth  but  one-half  as  much  as  the  gold 
dollar  and  wheat  was  worth  $1  a  bushel  in  gold  that 
they  would  take  $1  in  silver  for  it?  Isn't  it  because  they 
hope  to  get  the  advanced  price  in  cheaper  dollars  that 
will  serve  to  pay  debts  that  our  farmers;  are  many  of  them 
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in  favor  of  free  coinage?  You  can  bet  that  the  farmers 
of  India  are  as  smart,  if  not  smarter,  than  those  in  this 
country  that  have  been  voting  for  laws  that  compel  them 
to  pay  protection  prices  for  everything  they  buy  while  sell- 
ing at  free  trade  prices.  Such  an  argument  is  simply 
stupid.  How  long  do  you  suppose,  if  there  was  such  a 
snap  as  that  of  buying  silver  for  50  cents  that  would  buy 
wheat  worth  a  dollar,  before  there  would  be  so  many  into 
it  and  so  eager  to  buy  the  wheat  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  Indian  wheat  would  increase  its  price  in  silver 
very  close  to  double  the  gold  price? 

If  there  were  not  Englishmen  or  natives  of  India  sharp 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  there 
would  be  some  sharp  Yankees  into  it  and  they  would  bid 
against  each  other  for  the  wheat  until  they  had  run  it 
up  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  profit  in  speculating 
in  Indian  wheat  than  in  wheat  raised  in  this  country. 
Those  possessing  capital  the  world  over  are  ready  and 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  money- 
making.  Don't  you  allow  this  fellow  Harvey  to  fool  you 
into  thinking  that  the  Indian  farmer  don't  get  the  Liver- 
pool price  for  his  wheat,  less  cost  of  carriage  and  a 
legitimate  profit  to  those  who  handle  it.  That's  all  that 
farmers  get  notwithstanding  legislation  to  build  up  a 
home  market. 

Ike:  That's  so,  I  guess,  but  then,  they  get  better  prices 
for  other  things  that  they  raise. 

Sam:  If  that's  so  why  do  they  raise  wheat?  Why 
don't  they  raise  instead  the  other  things  that  pay  better? 
The  price  of  everything,  except  where  monopolies  inter- 
fere to  keep  up  prices,  is  regulated  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  supply  being  regulated  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  cost  of  production  is  the  final  regulator  of 
the  price  of  everything — understand,  I  bar  those  articles 
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in  which  monopoly  interferes  with  the  action  of  natural 
law.  The  price  of  all  articles  depends  on  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  produce  them.  Labor  is  the  true  stand- 
ard of  value. 

Bill :     It  seems  as  though  you  must  be  right  about  that. 
The  amount  of  work  it  takes  to  make  anything  ought  t 
regulate  its  value. 

Sam:     And  it  does  regulate  values,  except  as  I  sai 
where  monopolies  interfere,  and  it's  because  the  labor  re 
quired  to  produce  almost  everything  has  been  greatly  r 
duced  that  prices  have  fallen.    The  same  amount  of  labo: 
will  produce  at  least  double  to-day  what  it  would  twen 
or  thirty  years  ago. 

Ike :     I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  would  produce  twent 
times  as  much. 

Sam :  That's  no  doubt  true  in  regard  to  some  articles, 
but  not  on  an  average.  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  the 
efficiency  of  labor  has  more  than  doubled.  That  being 
so  the  wonder  is  that  prices  have  not  fallen  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  have.  There  is  an  important  element  in 
the  cost  of  production  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of; 
that  is  rent.  In  production  there  are  three  elements  of 
cost — rent,  that  which  goes  to  the  landlord;  interest, 
which  represents  the  reward  of  capital,  and  wages  the 
reward  of  labor.  Interest  has  not  increased,  but  de- 
creased; the  money  loaner,  or,  more  properly,  the  loaner 
of  capital,  gets  less  and  not  more  than  he  used  to.  If  the 
wages  of  labor  have  not  largely  increased  it  can  only  be 
because  the  other  factor  in  production,  rent,  has  appro- 
priated the  benefits  of  cheapened  production. 

By  wages  I  do  not  mean  money  wages,  but  real  wages; 
the  amount  of  the  comforts  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  the  laborer  enjoys. 

Ike:     But  how  do  you  account  for  the  appreciation  of 
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gold?  Gold  has  gone  up.  The  gold  dollar  will  bring 
twice  as  much  as  it  used  to. 

Sam:  Your  wages,  according  to  your  own  showing, 
are  just  about  the  same  for  eight  hours'  work  as  they 
were  twenty-two  years  go  for  ten  hours'  work.  Now, 
will  they  buy  twice  as  much  as  they  did  then?  When  you 
come  to  pay  rent  and  all  expenses  do  your  wages  go 
farther  than  they  did  then?  If  they  do,  why  are  you  not 
able  to  save  something  out  of  them?  You  just  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  sick  or  thrown 
out  of  work  you're  hard  up.  If  the  purchase  power  of 
your  wages  had  doubled  you  would  have  no  cause  to 
kick.  It's  because  it  hasn't  largely  increased  that  you 
should  be  dissatisfied. 

Your  own  experience  ought  to  teacH  you  that  the  asser- 
tions of  the  free  silver  advocates  are  not  true. 

Ike:  It's  getting  late,  Sam,  and  I  think  it's  about  time 
that  we  adjourned  this  meeting.  What  do  you  think,  Bill? 
Hadn't  we  better  be  going  home? 

Bill:     I  think  it's  about  time. 

Sam :  Well,  if  you  must  go,  come  again.  Did  you  see 
about  the  silver  debate  that  there's  to  be  at  Medina  hall? 
Here's  some  tickets  I  had  given  to  me.  Perhaps  you'd  like 
to  go.  I  am  going  to  be  there,  sure.  Come  again  Sunday 
if  you  can't  before.  We  haven't  got  this  question  settled 
yet.  Good  night,  and,  Ike,  when  you  come  you  can  just 
as  well  bring  your  wife  with  you  to  visit  with  Nellie.  Per- 
haps Bill  can  bring  his  wife  over,  too. 

Ike;     Good  night,  Sam. 

Bill:     Good  night. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Sam:  Hello,  Bill!  Hello,  Ike!  I'm  glad  you  both 
got  around  again.  I  didn't  know  but  I  talked  you  blind 
the  last  time  you  were  over.  Why  didn't  you  bring  the 
ladies?  I  suppose  perhaps  they  are  more  interested  in 
something  else  than  the  silver  question. 

Bill:  Jennie  says  she'd  be  glad  enough  to  get  either 
gold  or  silver.  She  don't  care  very  much  which,  so  she 
only  got  more  of  it.  She  says  if  free  silver  will  make 
money  any  more  plenty  she'd  vote  for  it  if  she  had  the 
chance,  but  I  tell  her  that  as  we  ain't  got  no  silver  mine 
that  we  wouldn't  be  likely  to  get  any  more  than  we  do 
now,  and  the  chances  are  that  what  we  would  get  wouldn't 
buy  as  much  as  the  money  we  get  now. 

Sam :  Bill  and  I  were  over  to  hear  the  debate  at  Me- 
dina hall.  I  see,  Ike,  you  didn't  get  over  to  it,  but  you 
didn't  lose  much.  The  arguments,  if  arguments  you 
could  call  them,  of  the  free-coiners  were  based  on  false 
statements  as  to  facts. 

Mr.  Bliss,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers,  told  them  that 
the  trouble  was  that  they  reasoned  from  false  premises, 
and  therefore  inevitably  arrived  at  false  conclusions.  But 
what  was  the  use?  The  advocates  of  free  silver  made 
false  assertions  and  appealed  to  prejudice,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  sound  money  could  only  dispute  their  facts.  The 
auditors,  of  course,  believed  whichever  it  suited  their 
prejudices  to  believe.  "You  pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice." 

Bill:     Captain  Black  was  just  talking  through  his  hat 
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H'e  said  as  how  there  wasn't  gold  enough ;  that  the  prod- 
uct of  gold  last  year  wasn't  only  $120,000,000. 

Sam:  You're  right,  Bill;  Captain  Black  did  talk 
through  his  hat;  he  was  terribly  wild  in  his  statements. 
He's  a  good  talker,  but  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  There's  no  excuse  for  anyone  standing  before 
an  audience  and  making  such  statements.     One  who 


hasn*t  taken  the  time  to  study  important  questions  ought 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  It's  by  such  men  that  the  public 
are  mislead. 

Bill:  Darrow  was  there,  too,  and  he  made  a  speech 
that  took  with  the  audience. 

Sam:  Yes,  he  always  does  that;  he  appeals  to  men's 
sympathies  rather  than  to  their  reason.  Such  speeches 
always  take  with  large  numbers  who  mistake  sound  for 
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sense.  Those  who  cheered  him  the  other  night  cheere 
him  two  years  ago  when  he  denounced  the  McKinley  bill 
because  it  made  prices  high ;  they  never  stopped  to  think 
how  inconsistent  he  was  in  now  kicking  against  low 
prices. 

But  he  had  a  good  chance,  for  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  the 
principal  debater  for  the  other  side,  had  told  the  audience 
about  prosperity  and  good  times  under  the  present  mo 
tary  system.  Mr.  Darrow  denied  the  prosperity,  as  f; 
as  it  concerned  the  masses,  and  the  audience  knew  he  w, 
right  in  this,  and  so  many  of  his  hearers  no  doubt  co^ 


eluded  that  he  was  right  in  attributing  the  impoverishment 
of  the  masses  to  our  monetary  system.  A  year  or  more 
ago  Mr.  Darrow  was  denouncing  McKinleyism  and  high 
prices,  and,  as  I  understand,  left  the  democratic  party 
last  fall  in  disgust  because  it  failed  to  carry  out  its  free 
trade  policy.  It  did  adopt  a  tariff  which  has  given  us  free 
wool  and  cheaper  woolen  goods,  and  now  Mr.  Darrow  is 
kicking  because  prices  are  lower.  The  trouble  with  these 
lawyers  is  that  they  are  too  busy  with  their  own  and  their 
clients'  afifairs  to  study  economic  questions,  and  have  such 
an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  abilities  that  they  think 
they  can  discuss  these  questions  without  studying  them. 
Had  Captain  Black  and  Mr.  Darrow  devoted  sufficient 
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time  to  investigation  they  would  not  have  talked  so  wildly ; 
they  would  not,  as  Bill  says,  have  talked  through  their 
hats. 

Ike:  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  Captain  Black's 
statement  about  gold;  wasn't  he  right? 

Sam:  Right!  Well,  I  should  say  not.  Even  Coin 
doesn't  misrepresent  the  facts  so  bad  as  that.  In  his  table 
Coin  does  not  give  the  gold  production  of  1893,  but 
gives  that  of  1892  at  $130,817,000.  These  he  pretends  are 
the  figures  of  the  mint  report,  but,  as  you  see  here,  the 
correct  figures  for  1892  are  $146,298,000,  while  those  for 
1893  are  $157,228,000.  Let  me  read  you  from  page  57 
of  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals.  This  report  was  issued  June 
12,  1894,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mint  re- 
port proper,  which  was  issued  November  24,  1894.  Here 
is  what  the  director  of  the  mint  has  to  say : 

"In  part  second  of  this  report  will  be  found  separate 
papers  on  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. The  director  has  in  all  instances  endeavored  to 
state  the  sources  of  his  information  on  the  output  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  to  use  the  exact  language  of  the 
authority  cited,  in  order  that  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be 
attached  to  such  authority  might  be  duly  measured. 

The  United  States  in  1893  shared  to  the  extent  of  23.11 
per  cent  in  the  total  gold  production  of  the  world.  The 
world's  output  of  gold  in  1893  was  the  largest  in  history, 
amounting,  as  it  did,  to  234,006  kilograms,  of  the  value, 
in  round  numbers,  of  $155,522,000. 

The  highest  previous  yield  of  gold  was  in  the  period 
1 856- 1 860,  when  the  production  reached  the  average 
weight  per  annum,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  of  201,750 
kilograms  fine,  an  average  yearly  value  of  562,900,000 
marks,  or  $133,970,000," 
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The  output  of  gold,  therefore,  in  1893  was  16.08  per 
cent  greater  than  the  annual  average  of  the  period  of  the 
greatest  productiveness  of  the  California  and  Australia 
gold  mines.  A  still  more  notable  fact,  and  one  which 
will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  world  of  finance — as 
attention  is  now  for  the  first  time  called  to  it — is,  that  the 
value  of  the  gold  product  of  the  world  in  1893  was  only 
8.77  per  cent  less  than  the  average  aggregate  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  product  of  the  world  in  1861-1865. 

Dr.  Soetbeer  estimates  the  value  of  the  average  to 
ouput  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  in  1861-1865  at  715J 
643,000  marks,  or  $170,473,383.  The  value  of  the  world^ 
production  of  gold  in  1893  alone  was,  as  remarked  abovi 
in  round  numbers,  $155,522,000,  or  ($1=4.1979222 
marks)  652,869,000  marks,  a  difference  of  62,765,000 
marks,  or  $14,951,400.  .In  other  words,  the  value  of  the 
yield  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  in  1893  was  only 
$14,951,400  less  than  the  value  of  the  average  yield  of  both 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  in  1861-65.  The  aver- 
age value  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  world 
for  the  period  of  eight  years,  1866-73,  which  just  preceded 
the  beginning  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  was  801,093,- 
000  marks,  or  $190,831,000,  a  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  average  total  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of 
these  years  and  that  of  the  gold  product  of  1893  alone  of 
only  $35,309,000.  If  the  production  of  gold  in  1894  ex- 
ceeds that  of  1893  by  22.^  per  cent,  it  will  reach  in  value 
the  world's  production  of  both  metals  ($190,831,000) 
twenty  years  ago^  This  is  a  most  momentous  fact,  and 
one  which  must  have  much  influence  on  the  monetary 
policy  of  all  civilized  states  in  the  future.  The  great  prob- 
ability is  that  the  value  of  the  world's  output  of  gold  in 
1894  will  equal  that  of  both  metals  in  the  years  1861-65, 
and  in  that  of  1895  or  1896  that  of  the  years  immediately 
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preceding  the  beginning  of  the  depreciation  of  silver — i.  e., 
the  average  of  1866- 1873  inclusive.  It  may  be  predicted 
with  certainty  that  it  will  be  greater  in  1897  than  such 
average.  Of  the  $14,951,400  of  gold  needed  to  bring  the 
value  of  the  yield  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  in  1894 
up  to  that  of  the  world's  average  output  of  both  gold  and 
silver  in  1861-1865,  it  is  even  now  demonstrable  that 
South  Africa  alone  will  furnish  at  least  $8,574,085,  leaving 
an  excess  of  only  $7,361,915  to  be  supplied  by  other  coun- 
tries." 

Harvey  in  "Up  to  Date"  scouts  the  recent  reports  from 
South  Africa,  but  continues  to  falsify  the  figures  of  the 
mint  report. 

You  may  notice  an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions  in 
the  estimated  gold  production  for  1893  in  the  mint  report 
over  the  figures  given  in  the  report  on  mineral  produc- 
tion. The  estimates  for  1894  have  not  yet  been  officially 
published,  though  it  has  been  stated  that  they  would  show 
a  production  of  gold  approximating  $175,000,000.  Here, 
however,  is  a  Washington  dispatch  in  this  morning's  paper 
giving  the  latest  estimate  of  the  world's  product  of  the 
precious  metals: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  14. — The  director  of  the 
mint,  R.  E.  Preston,  estimates  the  world's  production  of 
gold  for  the  calendar  year  1894  to  have  approximated 
8,870,518  fine  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $181,510,100,  against 
$158,836,000  for  1893,  showing  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $22,674,000.  The  greatest  increases  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  during  the  year  were :  Africa,  $1 1 ,400,000 ; 
Austraha,  $6,073,000;  United  States,  $3,500,000;  Mexico, 

$3.i95'000- 

Mr.  Preston  estimates  the  world's  production  of  silver 

for  1894  at  165,918,338  fine  ounces,  of  the  coinage  value 

of  $214,381,000;  the  bullion  value  of  the  same  at  the  aver- 
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age  price — viz.,  53 J  cents — of  vsilver  for  1894  was  $105,- 
348,135,  showing  a  difiference  between  the  coining  and 
bulHon  value  of  $109,132,965.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  1894  over  1893  was  722,000  ounces. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  was: 
Bolivia,  $10,800,000;  Mexico,  $3,500,000;  Peru,  $2,000,- 
cxx);  Chile,  $1,400,000;   Greece,  $1,400,000. 

The  production  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  1894  exceeded 
that  of  any  prior  year  in  the  world's  history.     Mr.  Presto 
is  of  the  opinion  that  his  estimate  of  gold  and  silver  pr 
duction  for  1894  is  conservative  and  thinks  that  were  t 
exact  facts  known  they  would  show  an  increase  ev 
greater  than  stated." 

Of  course,  the  silver  monometallists  will  endeavor 
discredit  these  estimates,  but  they  are  only  what  we  had 
reason  to  expect  from  the  information  furnished  not  only 
in  previous  mint  reports,  but  in  the  volume  of  the  eleventh 
census  on  mineral  industries,  from  which  I  have  read  to 
you,  as  to  improved  methods  of  production  and  its  prob- 
able future  results. 

Ike:  Here's  another  article  in  the  "Record"  by  John 
V.  Farwell — a'whole  two  columns.     Have  you  read  it? 

Sam :  I  just  glanced  at  it,  but  it  makes  me  tired  to  read 
such  stufif.  I  like  to  read  aj  candid  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  free  coinage  standpoint,  but  Mr.  Farwell 
only  gives  the  force  of  his  reputation  to  the  vagaries  and 
falsehoods  of  the  author  of  "Coin." 

To  most  of  those  who  read  his  articles  Mr.  Farwell  is 
undoubtedly  known  as  a  successful  merchant,  and  not  as 
a  land  speculator  with  a  big  indebtedness.  They  judge 
him  to  be  entirely  disinterested,  and  no  doubt  attribute 
his  diligent  advocacy  of  free  coinage  to  a  public-spirited 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Possibly  they 
may  be  right  and  that  these  are  his  only  motives,  but  if 
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the  facts  were  known  not  everyone  would  think  so.  His 
articles  would  have  much  less  force. 

I'd  just  like  to  write  to  the  papers  and  tell  what  I  know, 
and  I  would  if  I  thought  they  would  publish  it,  but  they 
don't  like,  any  of  them,  to  print  anything  that  might  seem 
to  reflect  on  a  rich  man. 

Bill:  I  thought  it  queer  that  Mr.  Farwell  was  writing 
so  many  free  coinage  letters  to  the  papers,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  man  with  so  much  business  on  hand  wouldn't 
be  able  to  spare  the  time. 

Sam :  I  told  you  about  the  Farwell  syndicate  and  how 
it  built  the  Texas  capitol.  The  other  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate besides  the  Farwells  was  ex-Congressman  Taylor. 
They  took  as  pay  for  the  building,  which  was  to  cost 
$2,000,000,  3,000,000  acres  of  Texas  land,  and  ^sent  Mr. 
Sturgis  to  England  as  their  agent,  where  he  negotiated 
for  them  a  loan  of  $5,000,000.  You  can  read  about  this 
in  the  old  files  of  the  Chicago  papers  for  April,  1894, 
which  give  accounts  of  the  trial  in  which  Mr.  Sturgis  sued 
the  Farwells  for  the  amount  which  he  claimed  was  due 
for  his  services.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  offered  in  evi- 
dence, published  in  the  Chicago  papers  April  20.  You 
will  see  Mr.  Farwell  proposed  to  bribe  members  of  the 
Texas  legislature.  The  letter  was  to  the  agent  of  the  syn- 
dicate : 

"A.  C.  Babcock,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  The  German  lawyers 
of  the  banks  which  contemplate  loaning  on  our  land  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  compass  the  matter 
if  the  state  would  give  bonds  in  escrow,  to  be  drawn  for 
the  same  as  lands  are  now  by  us  as  work  progresses.  My 
impression  is  that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  the  state  to 
loan  us  $3,000,000  in  5  per  cent  bonds  and  keep  title  to 
the  land  until  we  paid  the  bonds.  We  could  in  that  case 
give  some  few  leaders  in  the  legislature  good,  large  com- 
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missions,  in  cash,  for  such  services,  and  the  state  woul' 
lose  nothing. 

You  might  sound  a  few  of  tilie  men  you  can  talk  with 
and  see  what  they  think  of  such  a  proposition. 

Yours  very  truly,  John  V.  Farwell." 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Farwell  identified  his  brother's  signature 
to  this  letter. 

That's  John  V.  Farwell  for  you. 

Ike:  I  don't  see  what  that  has  got  to  do  with  the  quei 
tion  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  or  the  passage  of'j 
free  coinage  act. 

Sam:  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  is  that  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  that  it  is  not,  as  Mr.  Farw 
would  have  the  readers  of  the  "Record"  believe,  by  a  co 
traction  of  metallic  money.  How  little  truth  there  is  in 
Mr.  Farwell's  assertions  as  to  contraction  of  either  gold  or 
silver  as  money  I  have  already  shown  you.  How  little 
truth  there  is  in  his  assertion  that  compared  with  other 
values  gold  has  constantly  appreciated  may  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  with  the  value  of  these  Texas  lands,  which 
were  worth  only  $2,000,000,  and  which  appreciated  so 
rapidly  as  compared  with  gold  that  the  Farwell  syndicate 
was  able  to  borrow  two  and  a  half  times  that  on  it 

Go  down  to  Texas  and  try  to  purchase  enough  for  a 
home  of  these  lands  held  by  the  "Capitol  Freehold  Land 
and  Investment  Company,"  and  you  will  perhaps  find  that 
the  purchase  power  of  gold  in  its  relation  to  them  has  very 
considerably  decreased.  I  am  just  trying  to  show  you 
that  Mr.  Farwell  has  a  reason  for  wanting  cheap  money; 
that  he  is  not,  as  he  appears,  a  philanthropic  merchant 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

Mr.  Farwell  prates  of  the  "knaves"  and  "idiots,"  and 
says  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  differ  with  him: 
"Strong  language   befits  th^   Qharact^ri^gtipn   gf  sugb 
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mental  effusions,  made  in  ignorance  or  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple." Who  is  the  knave  and  who  seeks  to  deceive  the 
people? 

Bill:  Well,  I  never  took  any  stock  in  J.  V.  Farwell 
after  I  heard  him  tell  an  audience  that  they  didn't  pay  the 
tax,  and  heard  that  he  sent  to  Scotland  for  his  stone- 
cutters and  to  Europe  for  his  iron.  I've  no  use  for  a  man 
that  don't  practice  what  he  preaches. 

Sam :  Mr.  Farwell  probably  didn't  send  for  the  stone- 
cutters himself;  probably  it  was  a  sub-contractor.  I've 
heard  that  the  contractor  was  fined  $i,ooo  apiece,  or  $30,- 
000  in  all,  for  violating  the  contract  labor  law. 

Bill:     I'm  glad  of  that. 

Sam :  You  needn't  to  be,  if  what  I'  hear  is  true,  for  the 
fines,  it  is  said,  were  never  paid. 

Bill:  Never  paid!  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  how  they 
could  get  out  of  that. 

Sam:     I  don't  know;  perhaps  it  ain't  true,  but  if  it  is 
perhaps  if  you  were  to  ask  him  Mr.  Farwell  could  tell  you 
how  the  thing  was  worked.     Mr.   Farwell  asks   here: 
"What  is  law,  any  way?     Is  it  not  in  its  constitutional 
(expression  vox  populi?  that,  and  that  only?"    The  voice 
of  the  people,  indeed !  Here,  Bill,  is  the  Chicago  "Record" 
with  a  dispatch  from  Springfield.     Let  me  read  it: 
^'Labor's  Bill  Lost — Railroads  Kill  Arbitration — Illinois 
Senate  Sends  the  Measure  to  Committee,  Whence 
It  Can  Never  Be  Reported. 
Special  to  the  Chicago  "Record." 

Springfield,  111.,  June  13. — ^The  senate  to-day  showed  its 
kind  regard  for  the  railroad  lobby  by  deliberately  killing 
the  arbitration  bill.  The  senators  tried  to  avoid  going  on 
record  by  preventing  the  bill  from  coming  up,  and  begged 
Senator  Monroe  not  to  call  it  up.  When  the  issue  was 
railed,  however,  they  vpt^d  as  the  railroad  attorneys  de- 
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sired.     Lieutenant-Governor  Gill  gave  Senator  Monr" 
a  fair  show,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  he  called  up  the  bill. 

The  pending  question  was  upon  the  committee  amend- 
ment excepting  railroads  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
This  was  the  vital  issue,  with  this  amendment ;  the  friends 
of  the  bill  would  not  allow  it  to  become  a  law;  without  it 
the  railroads  were  against  the  bill. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  direct  issue  Senator  Aspinwall, 
chairman  of  the  republican  steering  committee,  moved 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee.  No 
excuse  of  justification  was  offered  for  this  motion;  it  is 
simply  and  plainly  an  indirect  method  of  killing  the  bill, 
for  to-day  is  the  last  opportunity  for  second  reading.  The 
motion  to  commit  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  22  to  16. 
There  were  two  democrats  voted  with  the  republicans 
to  kill  it— McKinley  and  Wells." 

Ike :  The  fact  that  one  of  these  democrats  was  named 
McKinley  probably  accounts  for  his  voting  with  the  re- 
publicans in  favor  of  the  railroads. 

Sam:  The  "Record"  says  also  that  the  repubUcans 
in  caucus  voted  to  kill  the  bill.  There  were  some  demo- 
crats that  dodged.  Now  you  see,  Ike,  how  vox  populi 
rules. 

Everyone  of  those  senators  probably  had  railroad  passes 
in  their  pockets;  whether  they  had  railroad  money  be- 
sides we  can  only  guess.  The  monopolies  control  the 
legislature  of  this  state  and  most  of  the  other  states. 

I  suppose  if  Mr.  Farwell's  plan'  to  bribe  the  Texas  legis- 
lature had  been  carried  out  that  would  also  have  been 
vox  populi. 

Ike:     That  would  have  been  more  like  vox  devili. 

Bill:  I  guess  that's  darned  queer  Latin  your  using; 
that  ain't  right,  is  it,  Sam? 

Sam :     It's  not  strictly  correct,  but  it  expresses  the  idej 
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well  enough.  It's  the  voice  of  the  devil  that  bribes  the 
servants  of  the  people,  and  it  often  speaks  through  those 
who  steal  the  livery  of  heaven  in  which  to  serve  his  satanic 
majesty. 

They  not  only  serve  him  in  this  way,  but  posing  as 
philanthropists,  by  specious  arguments  in  support  of 
monopoly.  Mr.  Farwell  knows  that  there  exists  no  mo- 
nopoly of  gold;  that  the  monopoly  exists  in  the  lands, 
railroads,  and  other  property  representing  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  When  he  obtained  control  of  those  Texas 
lands  he  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
whatever  gold  he  needed  to  carry  out  his  project.  He  is 
not  so  ignorant  that  he  does  not  know  that  neither  the 
Rothschilds  nor  the  bankers  of  Wall  street  or  Chicago 
keep  any  more  gold  on  hand  than  they  are  obliged  to  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Their  wealth  consists  in  securi- 
ties based  on  property  of  some  kind.  This  talk  of  corner- 
ing gold  is  the  veriest  nonsense — on  a  par  with  the  free- 
trade  bugaboo  with  which  such  protectionists  as  Mr,  Far- 
well  have  been  wont  in  the  past  to  frighten  workingmen 
into  supporting  the  robber  tariff. 

From  such  as  'he  we  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  pros- 
perity that  protection  brought  us.  Now  the  tune  has 
changed.  Working  people  had  at  last  learned  the  fraud  of 
that ;  that  protection  protected  only  the  employer,  and  that 
these  fellows  had  been  pulling  the  wool  over  their  eyes. 
Now  it  appears  by  Mr.  Farwell's  own  statement  that  the 
statements  which  he  has  made  in  the  past  were  not  true, 
but  that  the  rich  have  been  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
growing  poorer.  Shall  we  believe  him  any  more,  now, 
when  he  undertakes  to  tell  us  the  causes  and  point  out  the 
remedy? 

Here,  Ike,  is  the  "Evening  Post,"  with  a  letter  from  its 
Washington  correspondent,  telling  of  the  big  plot  of  the 
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silver  mine  operators;  how  they  are  working  a  gigantic 
corner  in  silver: 

"BIG  PLOT  BEHIND  IT. 


Silver  Agitation  Boomed  by  Syndicate  of  Speculators. 


Scheme  to  Make  Millions. 


Working  a  Gigantic  'Corner'  in  the  White 


Backed  by  Western  Miners. 


Campaign  Expenses  of  Free  Coinage  Operators  all  Paid 
by  the  Combine  lEngineering  the  Deal. 


Washington,  June  14. — A  combination  of  western 
mine  owners  and  their  moneyed  allies  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  is  carrying  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,- 
000  of  silver  bullion.  It  has  about  $10,000,000  of  its  own 
in  the  pool  and  is  borrowing  the  rest  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, San  Francisco  and  other  cities  where  capital  is  avail- 
able on  silver  collateral.  The  pool  can  borrow  on  silver 
close  up  to  the  public  quotations,  though  it  is  not  obliged 
to  do  so,  having  a  large  surplus  of  its  own,  but  it  never- 
theless finds  the  deal  a  costly  one.  The  interest  and 
storage  charges  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  a  year,  and  they  are  getting  larger,  for  produc- 
tion has  not  stopped,  and  the  combination  is  making  a 
market  for  the  output  of  the  mines — making  one  by  taking 
the  bullion  and  storing  it.  The  combination  is  playing 
desperately  and  courageously  for  a  splendid  stake.  If 
it  can  force  this  government  into  free  coinage  it  stands 
to  make  anywhere  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000,  de- 
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pending  on  the  time,  the  amount  of  bullion  on  hand  and 
other  circumstances  and  conditions  now  largely  specula- 
tive. 

People  have  wondered  at  the  extent,  the  dash,  the  per- 
sistence, and  force  of  the  free  silver  campaign.  They  have 
marveled  at  the  energy  displayed  by  the  apostles  of  silver, 
their  ability  to  cover  territory,  and  the  unfailing  regularity 
with  which  the  leaders  turn  up  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
whether  activity  is  centered  in  Memphis,  New  Orleans, 
Denver,  Springfield,  Chicago,  or  Kentucky.  Most  of 
the  talkers  of  note  are  poor  men — statesmen  out  of  jobs — 
yet  they  travel  in  palace  cars,  put  up  at  the  best  hotels,  take 
long  jumps,  and  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  marshal- 
ing the  forces,  infusing  enthusiasm  into  the  masses  and 
keeping  up  interest  by  every  known  artifice. 

How  can  they  do  it?  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
silver  combine  is  paying  the  bill.  The  silver  campaign 
now  raging  with  such  an  appearance  of  violence  in  half 
the  states  of  the  union  is  inspired  by  the  silver  conspir- 
ators, and  is  purely  as  business  an  enterprise  as  ever  a 
wheat,  a  pork  or  a  stock  'corner'  ever  was.  It  is  sordid 
from  the  ground  up,  but  so  cleverly  have  the  conspirators 
kept  themselves  in  the  background  that  the  truth  is  only 
beginning  to  appear.  Even  now  many  of  the  details  are 
lacking,  but  the  main  fact  is  known  and  the  particulars 
will  be  filled  in  as  they  come  to  light. 

The  great  mass  of  silver  bullion  has  been  acquired  by 
the  combination  under  70  cents  per  ounce.  If  the  cam- 
paign now  on  foot  can  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the 
holders  hope  to  be  able  to  unload  at  $1.20  and  above.  By 
keeping  up  the  agitation  they  imagine  that  within  two 
years  they  will  secure  such  legislation  as  they  need,  either 
by  international  agreement  or  by  independent  action  by 
this  country.     They   very   strongly   prefer  international 
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action,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  have  recently 
given  the  discussion  that  turn  decidedly,  the  men  who 
are  posing  as  leaders  of  the  movement  having  been  given 
the  cue  to  soften  their  demands  for  free  coinage  by  this 
country  regardless  of  the  position  of  other  commercial 
nations.  Being  business  men,  engaged  in  a  strictly  busi- 
ness enterprise,  they  are  not  anxious  to  play  too  strongly 
for  a  point  they  do  not  want  to  make.  The  go-it-alone 
policy  is  a  good  enough  card  to  excite  the  ignorant, 
being  unsound  from  every  sensible  point  of  view, 
men  in  the  background  concluded  not  to  push  it  too  ha: 
Their  object  is  to  make  a  market  for  their  enormous 
cumulation  of  white  metal,  and  they  do  not  intend  to 
commit  the  mistake  of  spending  miUions  in  money,  years 
of  time,  and  wasting  tons  of  gray  matter  on  something 
that  may  do  them  no  good. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  feel  sure  that  if  this  coun- 
try should  go  into  free  coinage  alone  they  could  sell  out 
at  the  profit  they  are  working  for.  They  are  not  certain 
that  they  would  be  in  any  better  position  under  such  con- 
ditions than  they  are  now,  and  have  no  appetite  for  going 
into  doubtful  experiments.  The  financial  independence 
of  this  country  is  a  splendid  idea,  a  noble,  patriotic  theory, 
but  practically  it  is  not  what  the  silver  conspirators  are 
really  after.  They  want  legislation  that  will  advance 
the  price  of  their  silver  bullion  lOO  per  cent.  They  have 
$50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  worth  now  in  their  control. 
In  two  years  more  they  will  have  $100,000,000  worth  on 
hand. 

That  means  they  will  have  to  increase  their  original 
investment  to  $20,000,000  or  more.  They  would  like 
quick  action,  of  course,  and  with  ai  more  complaisant  man 
in  the  White  House  they  would  press  the  play  to  a  con- 
clusion as  soon  as  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  convenes. 
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Now,  however,  with  Cleveland  standing  ready  to  kill  in- 
dependent free  coinage,  anything  done  in  a  radical  way 
will  be  merely  for  effect,  and  the  real  expectation  of  the 
bullion  conspirators  is  to  compel  progressive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  an  interna- 
tional monetary  conference,  having  a  union  of  commercial 
nations  on  silver  coinage  for  its  cardinal  motive. 

They  have  already  laid  their  plans  to  commit  the  Cleve- 
land convention  next  week  to  an  indorsement  of  that 
course.  They  inteffered  at  Memphis  this  week  to  prevent 
extreme  action  looking  to  democratic  party  disruption, 
and  they  are  moving  everywhere  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  moderate  course  than  they  had  originally  outlined. 
Their  trumpeters  may  still  be  permitted  to  noisily  demand 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  by  this  country,  regardless  of 
the  attitude  of  other  nations,  but  the  noise  will  be  only 
to  excite  popular  enthusiasm  and  to  possibly  make  a  little 
more  advanced  ground  from  which  to  negotiate  com- 
promises. 

The  campaign  will  be  directed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  as  it  has  been  thus  far,  from  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  there  that  the  wires  of  the  silver 
bullion  combination  center.  It  is  from  there  that  the 
financial  and  political  operations  of  the  conspiracy  orig- 
inate and  are  given  form.  The  contributing  members 
living  in  San  Francisco,  Helena,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
Cheyenne,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  London  keep  in  touch  with 
their  representatives  and  trustees  in  New  York,  though 
the  details  of  the  management  of  the  campaign  are  mat- 
ters for  star-chamber  deliberation.  The  magnitude  and 
working  power  of  the  silver  combination  is  only  dimly 
realized  as  yet,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  its  full  extent 
and  significance  are  laid  bare  before  the  world. 

Nicholas." 
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Ike:     Do  you  believe  that? 

Sam:  Why  not?  It's  just  by  such  scheme^^^ffi? 
and  Mr.  Farwell's  Texas  land  deal  that  the  rich  get  richer. 
It's  not  by  the  appreciation  of  gold  nor  by  legitimate  rates 
of  interest.  The  rates  of  interest  representing  the  legiti- 
mate returns  of  capital  are  constantly  growing  less.  It's 
not  the  English  goldbugs  that  lent  the  Farwell  syndicate, 
that  are  getting  rapidly  rich,  but  the  Farwells.  We  don't 
know  how  the  Farwells  obtained  their  contract,  but  we 
know  how  such  contracts  and  privileges  are  usually  ob- 
tained. We  know  how  railroad  franchises  and  street  rail- 
way and  gas  ordinances  are  passed.  Did  you  read  that 
in  Mr.  Bonham's  book — how  those  fellows  from  Phila- 
delphia got  control  of  the  Chicago  gas  companies  and 
formed  the  Gas  trust,  on  which  they  saddled  a  big  bonded 
debt? 

Bill:  Yes,  I  read  it,  and  I  saw  in  the  Chicago  "Trib- 
une" an  account  of  how  the  thing  was  worked,  and  the 
"Tribune"  had  pictures  of  the  men  that  worked  it.  The 
piece  about  it  was  in  the  Sunday  paper  about  six  weeks 
ago,  and  the  "Tribune"  said  that  Addicks,  that  tried  to 
get  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Delaware, 
scooped  $400,000  out  of  the  deal. 

Sam:  That's  the  way  the  rich  are  growing  richer. 
They  created  a  big  bonded  debt,  on  which  the  people  have 
to  pay  the  interest  as  well  as  dividends  on  stocks  that  rep- 
resent only  water.  A  cheap  dollar  means  that  the  stock- 
holders that  are  plundering  the  public  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  plunder  the  bondholders,  realizing  the  bene- 
fit in  the  increased  value  of  their  stocks.  These  holders 
of  gas  stock  are  "poor  debtors"  to  the  extent  of  a  good 
many  millions. 

Ike:     Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Sam:     We  can't  do  anything  about  it  as  long  as  the 
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people  can  be  deluded  as  to  the  money  question.  We'll 
go  like  a  parcel  of  fools  and  vote  for  men  pledged  to  or 
against  remonetization,  and  when  they  get  to  the  legisla- 
ture they'll  elect  some  such  man  as  this  Addicks  to  repre- 
sent us.  Just  such  fools  are  the  people  in  Illinois,  who 
elected  this  legislature  that  does  the  will  of  the  railroad 
lobbv  and  elected  the  railroads'  man  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Working  people  kicked  because  Grover  Cleve- 
land, in  obedience  to  the  inter-state  commerce  law,  put 
down  riot,  and  then,  went  to  the  polls  and  elected  the  man 
responsible  for  this  law  to  represent  the  state  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Ike:     We  didn't  elect  him. 

Sam:  No,  not  directly,  but  we  elected  the  men  we 
knew  would  elect  him  if  they  got  to  Springfield.  The 
"Tribune"  said  the  morning  after  Cullom's  election  by  the 
legislature  that  it  was  a  triumph  of  monopoly.  You  must 
acknowledge,  Ike,  that  the  "Tribune"  told  the  truth  that 
time.  The  other  republican  candidate  stood  no  chance, 
for  the  railroad  lobby  was  as  much  in  control  then  as  when 
it  defeated  the  arbitration  bill. 

Bill:  Well,  if  that  piece  in  the  "Post"  is  true  that  ac- 
counts for  those  fellows  speaking  and  writing  for  free 
silver,  and  they  all  pretend  to  be  working  in  the  interest 
of  us  poor  working  people.  I  am  sure  I'm  not  kicking 
because  my  wages  will  buy  too  much.  I  think  these  fel- 
lows are  all  a  lot  of  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing. 

Ike:  If  this  silver  syndicate  wants  international  bimet- 
allism, I'd  just  like  to  know  what's  the  matter  with  that. 
I  don't  believe  you  want  any  kind  of  bimetallism;  you 
talk  like  a  goldbug. 

Sam :  There  wouldn't  be  anything  wrong  about  inter- 
national bitnetallism,  nor,  for  that  matter,  with  bimetal- 
lism for  this  country  alone,  with  a  ratio  that  should  not 
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overvalue  silver  and  thereby  establish  silver  monometal- 
lism. If  we  are  to  have  only  one  metal,  I  prefer  gold. 
That  kind  of  free  coinage  is  not  what  the  silver  syndicate 
want.  They  want  to  force  their  silver  on  us  for  more 
than  it's  worth.  I've  got  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
a  very  decided  opinion,  too,  but  I  should  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept almost  any  arrangement  made  by  a  congress  of  ex- 
perts from  all  the  nations;  but  I  most  decidedly  object 
to  being  ruled  by  a  lot  of  disreputable  politicians  utterly 


ignorant  regarding  every  economic  question.  They  don't 
know  anything,  and  they  don't  care  to  know  anything, 
only  how  to  pull  wires.  They  are  the  curse  of  the  coun- 
try. If  I  had  my  way  I  would  open  the  mints  of  the  coun- 
try to  both  gold  and  silver,  and  let  the  government  put 
a  stamp  upon  both  gold  and  silver  coins  that  should  cer- 
tify to  their  weight  and  fineness,  and  I  would  repeal  all 
legal  tender  laws.     There's  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 
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These  fellows  want  to  compel  creditors  to  accept  silver 
in  payment  of  debts  contracted  in  gold.  This  is  simply 
robbery,  and  a  thing  that  no  government  has  a  right  to 
do. 

Ike:     But  not  to  do  it,  Coin  says,  is  confiscation. 

Sam:  Yes,  according  to  the  statement  made  by 
Harvey  and  echoed  by  Farwell,  that  gold  has  doubled  in 
value  because  of  its  scarcity  and  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  1873,  it  might  appear  like  confiscation  to  compel 
one  to  pay  a  debt  in  gold  contracted  prior  to  1873.  But 
the  statements  of  Coin  and  Farwell  are  not  true,  and  if 
they  were  the  injustice  would  only  be  in  the  case  of  debts 
of  long  standing.  Many  of  the  country's  present  debts 
were  contracted  but  yesterday,  and  the  larger  part  of  them 
are  not  of  six  month's  standing.  Coin's  and  Farwell's 
statements  are  not  true — 

First:  Because,  as  we  have  seen  so  far  from  silvers  be- 
ing demonetized,  it  is  used  as  money  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before. 

Second:  Because  there  has  been  no  such  fall  of  prices 
as  they  declare. 

I  have  computed  from  table  29,  on  page  99  of  the  senate 

report,  the  percentage  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  the  different 

groups  of  articles  for  two  periods — 1866-73  and  1873-91. 

Here  they  are.     You  can  compare  them  with  the  table 

(see  table  on  page  141) : 

7  years.  18  years, 

1866-73.  1873-91. 

Food    8.  9.8 

Cloth  and  clothing 24.  38.1 

Fuel  and  lighting 40.  23.8 

Metals  and  implements 5.7  34.9 

Lumber  and  building  material rise  19.8 

Drugs  and  chemicals 23.5  31.2 

House  furnishing  goods 26.8  26.6 

Miscellaneous   3.7  15.5 

All   articles    10.4  23.8 


I 
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The  fall  of  lumber  and  building  material  after  1873 
almost  exactly  ofifset  the  rise  from  1866. 

This  is  an  average  fall  in  prices  for  the  period  1866-73 
of  I J  per  cent  a  year,  and  for  the  period  1873-91  of 
I  1-3  per  cent  a  year,  a  more  rapid  fall  prior  to  than  after 
1873.  If  we  take  table  30  on  page  100  of  the  Senatee 
report  (see  page  143)  we  find  a  fall  in  average  prices  ac- 
cording to  the  statisticians'  estimate  of  relative  importance 
of  14.5  per  cent  for  the  7  years  1866-73  ^^^  o^  i?-^  per 
cent  in  the  18  years  1873-91.  4^^B 

These  prices  in  both  tables,  remember,  Ike,  are  gm^^ 
prices. 

Bill:     If  them  figures  are  right  they  knock  Coin's 
Farwell's  theory  silly. 

Sam:     If  we  can't  rely  on  these  figures  what  are  w 
rely  on?    Are  we  to  take  the  unsupported  statement  of 
Coin  or  Mr.  Farwell?    As  I  have  already  shown   you 
the  figures  of  Sauerbeck's  table  when  fairly  quoted  does 
not  support  the  free  silver  contention. 

Here's  a  correspondent  in  the  "Record,"  signing  himself 
H.  J.  Haskell,  and  hailing  from  Oberlin,  Ohio,  who 
quotes  Sauerbeck's  table.  That  is,  he  quotes  so  much  of  it 
as  will  serve  his  purpose,  omitting  those  figures  that 
would  tend  to  disprove  his  theory.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
free  coinage  methods.  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  followers 
freely  coin  or  juggle  the  statistics  on  which  they  base 
their  arguments. 

ike:  But  the  figures  that  you  have  quoted  show  that 
gold  has  appreciated ;  there's  been  a  big  fall  in  some  of  the 
articles. 

Sam :  Gold  has  undoubtedly  appreciated  in  its  relation 
to  most  articles.  To  say  that  it  has  not  would  be  to  de- 
clare that  improved  methods  have  not  resulted  in  cheap- 
ened pro4viptiori.    But  if  the  fall  In  prices  is  the  resnlt  ot 
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scarcity  of  gold  the  fall  should  be  uniform;  all  prices 
should  have  fallen  in  like  measure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  some  prices  have  fallen  greatly,  others  have  fallen 
but  slightly,  and  still  others  not  at  all,  while  the  prices  of 
some  things  have  increased.  In  1873  the  price  of  steel 
rails  was  $106  in  gold;  to-day  it  is  less  than  one-fourth 
that  amount. 

During  the  last  presidential  campaign  protectionists  in- 
stanced this  fall  as  proof  of  the  beneficence  of  protection, 
while  free-traders  declared  it  to  be  the  result  of  improved 
methods  of  production,  but  no  one  pretended  that  such 
a  fall  was  calamitous,  but  on  the  contrary,  all  claimed  it 
as  beneficial.  All  values  are  relative  and  regulated  by 
supply  and  demand;  ultimately  the  supply  and  thereby 
the  value  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production,  save  in 
the  case  of  monopolies.  Price  is  the  expression  of  such 
relative  values  in  money.  There,  therefore,  can  be  no 
fixed  unvarying  standard  of  value,  as  we  have  a  fixed 
standard  of  length  or  of  weight.  Let  us,  however,  sup- 
pose an  unvarying  standard  of  value  and  consider  what 
such  a  standard  would  indicate.  The  labor  required  for 
the  production  of  some  article,  steel  rails  for  instance, 
being  now,  say,  one-fourth  what  it  was  in  1873,  and  the 
labor  required  for  the  production  of  another  article,  say, 
calico,  having  been  reduced  one-half,  while  the  limited 
supply  relative  to  demand  of  some  other  article,  land  for 
instance,  having  made  the  amount  of  labor  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  for  its  possession  double  what  we  would 
have  had  to  have  given  formerly,  what  should  this 
supposed  unvarying  standard  of  measure  of  value  show? 
Should  it  not  show  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  had  fallen  75 
per  cent;  that  the  price  of  calico  had  fallen  50  per  cent 
and  that  the  price  of  land  had  doubled?  We  are  told  that 
gilyer  is  the  true  measure  of  value  beciiuse  its  fall  has  Ip^en 
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the  same  as  that  of  commodities  and  that  the  same  amouri^ 
of  silver  will  purchase  the  same  amount  of  commodities 
as  formerly.  This  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
fall  of  silver  has  been  much  greater  than  the  average  fall 
in  the  price  of  other  commodities.  But  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  does  it  not  prove  just  the  contrary?  What  kind  of 
a  thermometer  would  that  be  on  which  the  figures  should 
move  up  and  down  with  the  mercury  instead  of  remain- 
ing stationary  and  registering  its  rise  and  fall  ? 

Which,  then,  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  true  or  un- 
varying standard,  gold  or  silver? 

Ike:     You  say  that  there  can't  be  an  unvarying  stan 
ard  of  value.    According  to  that,  then,  gold  must  vary 
value  with  supply  and  demand. 

Sam :  Yes,  and  with  the  supply  and  demand,  of  otb 
articles.  There  might  be  a  short  supply  of  wheat  one  yej 
and  the  next  a  large  supply,  with  the  result  that  wheal 
would  be  worth  in  gold  twice  as  much  in  the  first  year  as 
in  the  year  following.  Gold  would  in  the  latter  year,  in 
its  relation  to  wheat,  have  appreciated  lOO  per  cent  and 
that  though  there  had  been  no  considerable  change  in  the 
supply  of  gold. 

Ike:  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  "That  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and  a  diminution  lowers 
them,  is  the  most  elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
currency." 

Sam:  Where  did  you  get  that.  You  have  not  been 
studying  John  Stuart  Mill's  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, or  you  wouldn't  quote  him  that  way. 

Ike:     Doesn't  he  say  that? 

Sam:  Yes,  and  more  that  the  free-coiners  quote,  but 
they  only  give  garbled  extracts.  I  saw  one  of  their  books 
at  Dr.  H.  S.  Taylor's  office  and  the  doctor,  who  is  an 
honest,  though  mistaken,  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
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free  coinage,  had  been  led  to  believe  that  John  Stuart 
Mill  could  be  fairly  quoted  in  support  of  Coin's  fool 
theory  regarding  primary  money.  John  Stuart  Mill  says, 
besides  the  words  you  have  quoted  and  which  I  know 
you  must  have  got  out  of  some  of  the  pamphlets  being 
so  freely  circulated  by  the  free-coiners,  "li  the  whole 
money  in  circulation  was  doubled  prices  would  be 
doubled.  If  it  was  only  increased  one-fourth  prices  would 
rise  one-fourth."  Now,  that  and  your  quotation  seems 
to  support  Coin's  theory  and  that  of  Mr.  Farwell,  but 
it's  only  a  garbled  quotation.  You  can  prove  most  any- 
thing that  way.  You  can  prove  by  the  Bible  that  there 
is  no  God  if  you  garble  in  that  manner  the  verse  which 
says,  'The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God." 

Just  take  thei  last  four  words  of  that  verse  from  the  con- 
text and  you  have  proved  by  the  Bible  that  there  is  no 
God,  just  as  much  as  they  can  show  from  John  Stuart 
Mill  that  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  fixes  prices. 
Just  listen  while  I  read  you  from  page  33,  vol.  2,  "Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy'':  "The  proposition  whix:h 
we  have  laid  down  respecting  the  dependence  of  general 
prices  upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  must  be 
understood  as  applying  only  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
money,  that  is  gold  or  silver,  is  the  exclusive  instrument 
of  exchange,  and  actually  passes  from  hand  to  hand  at 
every  purchase,  credit  in  any  of  its  shapes  being  un- 
known. 

When  credit  comes  into  play  as  a  means  of  purchasing, 
distinct  from  money  in  hand,  we  shall  hereafter  find  that 
the  connection 'between  prices  and  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  is  much  less  direct  and  intimate,  and 
that  such  connection  as  does  exist  no  longer  admits  of  so 
simple  a  mode  of  expression. 

But  on  a  subject  so  full  of  complexity  as  that  of  the 
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currency  and  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  our  theory  in  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  most 
simple  cases,  which  we  shall  always  find  lying  as  a  ground- 
work or  substratum  under  those  which  arise  in  practice." 

(Here  comes  your  quotation,  Ike) : 

'That  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices 
and  a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most  elementary 
proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency,  and  without  it  we 
should  have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.  In  any  state 
of  things,  however,  except  the  simple  and  primitive  one 
which  we  have  supposed,  the  proposition  is  only  true, 
other  things  being  the  same;  and  what  those  other  things 
are,  which  must  be  the  same,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  pro- 
nounce. 

We  can,  however,  point  out,  even  now,  one  or  two  of 
the  cautions  with  which  the  principle  must  be  guarded 
in  attempting  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  practical  explana- 
tion of  phenomena;  cautions  the  more  indispensable,  as 
the  doctrine,  though  a  scientific  truth,  has  of  late  years 
been  the  foundation  of  a  greater  mass  of  false  theory 
and  erroneous  interpretation  of  facts  than  any  other  prop- 
osition relating  to  interchange.  From  the  time  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  act  of  1819,  and 
especially  since  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825,  the  favor- 
ite explanation  of  every  rise  or  fall  of  prices  has  been  *the 
currency'  and,  like  most  popular  theories,  the  doctrine 
has  been  applied  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions 
necessary  for  making  it  correct." 

Mr.  Mill  says  also  here  on  page  37: 

"But  money,  no  more  than  commodities  in  general, 
has  its  value  definitively  determined  by  demand  and  sup- 
ply. The  ultimate  regulator  of  its  value  is  cost  of  pro- 
duction." 

Here  is  a  chapter  on  "Credit  as  a  substitute  for  money." 
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I*m  not  going  to  bore  you  by  reading  it  all,  but  I  want 
to  read  you  some  of  it  to  show  you  how  radically  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  thinkers  diflfers  from  Coin  and  Mr. 
Farwell. 

Bill:  That's  right,  read  it;  I  want  to  learn  about  this, 
but  I  didn't  know  what  to  read.  I  heard  some  of  these 
free-coiners  quoting  John  Stuart  Mill  and  I  didn't  know 
who  he  was,  but  I  supposed  he  must  belong  to  them. 

Sam:  Here  on  page  53  Mr.  Mill  says:  *'But  a  more 
intricate  portion  of  the  theory  of  credit  is  its  influence 
on  prices,  tihe  chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile  phe- 
nomena which  perplex  observers.  In  a  state  of  commerce 
in  which  much  credit  is  habitually  given,  general  prices 
at  any  moment  depend  more  upon  the  state  of  credit 
than  upon  the  quantity  of  money.  For  credit,  though  it 
is  not  productive  power,  is  purchasing  power;  and  a 
person  who,  having  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in  the  pur- 
chase of  goods,  creates  just  as  much  demand  for  the 
goods  and  tends  quite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  as 
if  he  made  an  equal  amount  of  purchases  with  ready 
money." 

Here  on  page  64  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  influence  of 
credit  on  prices.     Let  me  read  this: 

"Having  now  formed  a  general  idea  of  the  modes  in 
which  credit  is  made  available  as  a  substitute  for  money, 
we  have  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  use  of  these 
substitutes  affects  the  value  of  money,  or,  what  is  equiva- 
lent, the  prices  of  commodities.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  permanent  value  of  money — the  natural 
and  average  prices  of  commodities — are  not  in  question 
here.  These  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  or 
of  obtaining  the  precious  metals.  An  ounce  of  gold  or 
silver  will,  in  the  long  run,  exchange  for  as  much  of  every 
other  commodity  as  can  be  produced  or  imported  at  the 
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same  cost  with  itself.  And  an  order,  or  note  of  hand, 
or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  w'hile  the 
credit  of  the  giver  is  unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  gold  itself. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  ultimate  or  average,  but  with 
immediate  and  temporary  prices  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned.   These,  as  we  have  seen,  may  deviate  very  widely 
from  the  standard  of  cost  of  production.    Among  ot^H^H 
causes  of  fluctuation  one  we  have  found  to  be  the  quant"^^i 
of  money  in  circulation.    Other  things  being  the  same,  an 
increase  of  the  money  in  circulation  raises,  a  diminution 
lowers  them.     If  more  money  is  thrown  into  circulation 
than  the  quantity  which  can  circulate  at  a  value  conform- 
able to  its  cost  of  production,  the  value  of  money,  so 
long  as  the  excess  lasts,  will  remain  below  the  standard  of 
cost  of  production,  and  general  prices  will  be  sustained 
above  the  natural  rate.     But  we  have  found  that  there 
are  other  things,  such  as  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  checks,  which  circulate  as  money,  and  perform  all 
the  functions  of  it;  and  the  question  arises,  Do  these  vari- 
ous substitutes  operate  on  prices  in  the  same  manner  as 
money   itself?     *     *     *     Money   acts  on   prices   in   no 
other  way  than  by  being  tendered  in  exchange  for  com- 
modities.    The  demand  which  influences  the  prices  of 
commodities   consists   in  the   money   offered   for  them. 
*     5}^     >!<     Money  not  in  circulation  has  no  effect  on  prices, 
The  converse  is,  however,  a  much  commoner  case;  peo- 
ple make  purchases  with  money  not  In  their  possession. 
An  article,  for  instance,  which  is  paid  for  by  a  check 
on  a  banker,  is  bought  with  money  which  not  only  is  not 
in  the  payer's  possession,  but  generally  not  even  in  the 
banker's,  having  been  lent  by  him  (all  but  the  usual 
reserve)  to  other  persons.    We  just  now  made  the  imag- 
inary supposition  that  all  persons  dealt  with  a  bank,  and 
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all  with  the  same  bank,  payments  being  universally  made 
by  checks. 

In  this  ideal  case,  there  would  be  no  money  anywhere 
except  in  the  hands  of  the  banker;  who  might  then  safely 
part  with  all  of  it  by  selling  it  as  bullion,  or  lending  it  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  goods  or  for- 
eign securities.  But  though  there  then  would  be  no  money 
in  possession  or  ultimately,  perhaps,  even  in  existence, 
money  would  be  offered  and  commodities  bought  with  it 
just  as  at  present. 

People  would  continue  to  reckon  their  incomes  and 
their  capitals  in  money,  and  to  make  their  usual  purchases 
with  orders  for  the  receipt  of  a  thing  which  would  have 
literally  ceased  to  exist.  There  would  be  in  all  this  noth- 
ing to  complain  of  so  long  as  the  money,  in  disappear- 
ing, left  an  equivalent  value  in  other  things,  applicable 
when  required  to  a  reimbursement  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  originally  belonged. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  payment  by  checks  the  pur- 
chases are  at  any  rate  made,  though  not  with  the  money 
in  the  buyer's  possession,  yet  with  money  to  which  he  has 
a  right.  But  he  may  make  purchases  with  money  he 
only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only  pretends  to  expect. 
He  may  obtain  goods  in  return  for  his  acceptance  payable 
at  a  future  time;  or  on  his  note  of  hand,  or  on  a  simple 
book  credit — that  is,  on  a  mere  promise  to  pay.  All  these 
purchases  have  exactly  the  same  efifect  on  prices  as  if 
they  were  made  with  ready  money." 

On  page  83  Mr.  Mill  says:  "There  has  been  a  great 
amount  of  discussion  and  argument  on  the  question 
whether  several  of  these  forms  of  credit,  and  particularly 
whether  bank  notes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  money. 
The  question  is  so  purely  verbal  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
the  raising,  and  one  would  have  some  difBculty  in  com- 
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prehending  why  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  k,  if 
there  were  not  some  authorities  who,  still  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  infancy  of  society  and  political  economy, 
that  the  quantity  of  money  compared  with  that  of  com- 
modities determines  general  prices,  think  it  important  to 
prove  that  bank  notes  and  no  other  forms  of  credit  are 
money  in  order  to  support  the  inference  that  bank  notes 
and  no  other  forms  of  credit  influence  prices.  It  is  o 
ous,  however,  that  prices  do  not  depend  on  money, 
on  purchases.  Money  left  with  a  banker  and  not  dra 
against  or  drawn  against  for  other  purposes  than  b 
ing  commodities,  has  no  effect  on  prices,  any  more  than 
credit  which  is  not  used. 

Credit  which  is  used  to  purchase  commodities  aflfec'^' 
prices  in  the  same  manner  as  money. 

Money  and  credit  are  thus  exactly  on  a  par  in  their 
eflFect  on  prices;  and  whether  we  choose  to  class  bank 
notes  with  the  one  or  the  other,  is  in  this  respect  entirely 
immaterial." 

There,  Ike,  what  do  you  think  of  Coin's  "primary 
money"  theory?  You  notice  no  question  had  been  raised 
as  to  bank  notes  affecting  prices;  that  seems  never  to  have 
been  disputed,  save  by  such  wise  economists  as  the  author 
of  "Coin"  and  J.  V.  Farwell.  )f  [ 

Ike:  It  seems  that  What  Mr.  Mill  says  is  commoi* 
sense. 

Bill :  I  should  think  Mr.  Mill  was  right.  It's  only  poor 
people  that  don't  buy  so  very  much  that  pay  cash  for  what 
they  get.  I've  seen  enough  of  the  way  business  is  done 
to  know  that  there's  a  heap  of  goods  sold  that  ain't  paid 
for  with  money*  and  I  don't  see  but  what  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing — the  goods  is  sold  and  they're  paid  for. 

Sam:  Here's  an  idiot  writing  in  one  of  the  papers; 
just  read  that,  Ike. 


I 
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Ike  (reading) : 

"MONEY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick,  sub-treasurer  at  New  Orleans,  furnishes 
the  press  of  that  city  with  a  statement  showing  the  money 
in  circulation  in  the  country.  He  takes  the  'general  stock 
carried  or  issued';  from  that  he  deducts  what  is  held  by 
the  treasury  and  the  remainder  he  estimates  as  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation.  This  amount  he  finds  to  bo 
$1,606,179,556,  or  $2;^  per  capita. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  assumes  that  of  the  money  issued  none 
has  been  destroyed  or  lost.  He  also  takes  no  account 
of  the  $417,146,759  which  the  national  banks  are  required 
by  law  to  hold  as  a  reserve  fund,  being  25  per  cent  of  the 
deposits,  nor  of  the  $28,071,239  which  the  banks  had  at 
last  report  to  redeem  their  circulation.  Nor  does  he  take 
into  consideration  the  $144,517,123  cash  held  by  state 
banks,  nor  the  $34,377,700  held  by  trust  companies,  nor 
the  $43,436,271  held  by  savings  banks,  nor  again  the 
$8,041,910  held  by  private  banks.  In  other  words,  he 
leaves  entirely  out  of  his  calculation  $675,591,002  which  is 
locked  up  in  the  banks,  either  by  law  or  as  a  protection 
to  depositors. 

These  deductions  would  reduce  the  per  capita  circula- 
tion to  about  $14.  A  further  deduction  ought  to  be  made 
for  money  hidden  away  or  locked  in  safety  deposit  boxes, 
which  would  have  to  be  estimated.  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  actual  actively  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  is  not  over  $12  per  capita,  for  the  banks  are  full 
of  money,  the  last  report  of  the  comptroller  showing  that 
the  national  banks  alone  held  more  than  $243,000,000  over 
and  above  the  sum  required  by  law  to  be  held  by  them. 
The  $483,770,430  of  gold  coin  which  Mr.  Kilpatrick  in- 
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eludes  in  the  circulation  might  be  deducted,  from  the 
that  scarcely  a  dollar  of  it  is  in  actual  circulation,  it  being 
withdrawn  for  various  reasons." 

Well,  what's  the  matter  with  that? 

Sam:  It's  a  wonder  that  fellow  could  find  even  $12 
per  capita  in  circulation.  Money  is  said  to  be  in  circula 
tion  when  it  is  in  the  channels  of  trade.  According  to  th 
idea  here  expressed  we  can  only  count  such  money  as  i 
circulation  as  is  being  passed  over  a  counter  or  a  saloo 
bar.  Money  in  a  man's  pocket  wouldn't  be  in  circula 
tion.  Money  in  a  bank  held  as  security  for  depositors, 
where  it  is  being  checked  against,  is  in  more  rapid  circu- 
lation than  it  could  be  anywhere  else.  He  is  wrong  about 
the  amount  that  the  National  banks  are  required  to  hold 
as  a  reserve.  The  country  banks  are  only  required  to 
keep  15  per  cent.  That,  as  the  writer  shows,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  money  lying  idle  is  true  and  it  has  been 
true  for  a  year  or  more  at  the  least.  This  fact  demon- 
strates most  conclusively  that  we  are  not  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  circulating  medium,  but  from  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence. 

Here  is  a  large  amount  of  money  lying  idle  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  no  one  with  sufficient  credit  to 
enable  him  to  borrow  desires  to  use  it. 

If  the  statement  is  true  as  to  the  disappearance  of  gold 
it  only  shows  that  it  is  being  withdrawn  from  circulation 
by  those  who  fear  that  we  are  going  to  a  silver  basis  and 
who  prefer  to  have  their  wealth  in  gold  than  in  silver  that 
is  likely  to  be  worth  but  half  its  face  value.  The  fact  is, 
Ike,  that  the  crisis,  like  every  other  crisis,  resulted  not 
from  lack  of  circulating  medium,  but  from  its  enormous 
expansion.  The  amount  there  stated,  $1,606,179,556, 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  our  circulating  medium. 

Ike:     What  do  you  mean?    I  don't  see  how  you  can 
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make  out  more  money  than  that  unless  you  mean  to  count 
checks  and  drafts  and  such  Hke. 

Sam:  I  don't  mean  them,  though  they  perform  the 
office  of  a  circulating  medium.  I  mean  that  besides  this 
$1,606,179,556  we  have  that  which  is  practically  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  in  large  transactions  and  which 
amounts  to  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  that  which 
we  usually  reckon  as  money  or  circulating  medium.  I 
refer  to  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  our  railroads  and  other 
quasi  public  corporations,  all  of  which  are  in  constant  use 
in  the  larger  commercial  transactions.  Mr.  Farwell,  pos- 
sessing stocks  of  the  Capitol  Freehold  and  Investment 
Company,  can,  if  he  desires  to  purchase  other  lands,  or 
dry  goods  either,  hypothecate  these  securities  for  what- 
ever may  be  their  market  value. 

If  he  were  possessed  of  the  stocks  of  a  Chicago  gas 
company  or  street  railway  company,  or  of  a  telephone  or 
elevated  railway  company,  he  could  use  them  also  not 
only  in  obtaining  a  credit  that  would  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase goods  or  property,  but  he  could  use  them  in  the 
liquidation  of  debt. 

Mr.  Farwell  is  well  aware  of  these  facts  and,  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  he  knows  also  that  commercial  crises  are  not 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  money,  but  the  contrary.  I  am 
going  to  read  you  some  more  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  to 
show  you  the  cause  of  panics  and  what  are  termed  com- 
mercial crises. 

Bill:     That's  right,  read  it  to  us. 

Sam:     Here  on  page  67  Mr.  Mill  says: 

"The  inclination  of  the  mercantile  public  to  increase 
their  demand  for  commodities  by  making  use  of  all  or 
much  of  their  credit  as  a  purchasing  power,  depends  on 
their  expectation  of  profit.  When  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  price  of  some  commodity  is  likely  to  rise, 
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from  an  extra  demand,  a  short  crop,  obstruction  to  im- 
portations, or  any  other  cause,  there  is  a  disposition 
among  dealers  to  increase  their  stocks,  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  expected  rise.  This  disposition  tends  in  itself  to 
produce  the  effect  which  is  looked  forward  to,  a  rise  of 
price;  and  if  the  rise  is  considerable  and  progressive,  other 
speculators  are  ^attracted,  who,  so  long  as  the  price  has 
not  begun  to  fall,  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  will  con- 
tinue rising. 

These,  by  further  purchases,  produce  a  further  ad- 
vance; and  thus  a  rise  of  price  for  which  there  were  orig- 
inally some  rational  grounds,  is  often  heightened  by 
merely  speculative  purchases,  until  it  greatly  exceeds  what 
the  original  grounds  will  justify.  After  a  time  this  begins 
to  be  perceived;  the  price  ceases  to  rise  and  the  holders, 
thinking  it  time  to  realize  their  gains,  are  anxious  to  sell. 
Then  the  price  begins  to  decline;  the  holders  rush  into 
the  market  to  avoid  a  still  greater  loss,  and,  few  being 
willing  to  buy  in  a  falling  market,  the  price  falls  much 
more  suddenly  than  it  rose.  Those  who  have  bought  at 
a  higher  price  than  reasonable  calculation  justified,  and 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  the  revulsion  before  they 
had  realized,  are  losers  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  fall  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  they 
held,  or  have  bound  themselves  to  pay  for. 

Now,  all  these  effects  might  take  place  in  a  commun- 
ity to  which  credit  was  unknown ;  the  prices  of  some  com- 
modities might  rise  from  speculation  to  an  extravagant 
height,  and  then  fall  rapidly  back.  But  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  credit,  this  could  hardly  happen  with  respect 
to  commodities  generally. 

If  all  purchases  were  made  with  ready  money,  the  pay- 
ment of  increased  prices  for  some  articles  would  draw  an 
unusual  proportion  of  the  money  of  the  community  into 
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the  markets  for  those  articles,  and  must  therefore  draw  it 
away  from  some  other  class  of  commodities  and  thus 
lower  their  prices.  The  vacuum  might,  it  is  true,  be  par- 
tially filled  up  by  increased  rapidity  of  circulation;  and 
in  this  manner  the  money  of  the  community  is  virtually 
increased  in  a  time  of  speculative  activity,  because  people 
keep  little  of  it  by  them,  but  hasten  to  lay  it  out  in  some 
tempting  adventure  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  receive 
it.  This  resource,  however,  is  limited;  on  the  whole,  peo- 
ple cannot,  while  the  quantity  of  money  remains  the  same, 
lay  out  much  more  of  it  in  some  things,  without  laying 
out  less  in  others.  But  what  they  cannot  do  by  ready 
money  they  can  do  by  an  extension  of  credit.  When 
people  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  with  money 
which  they  hope  to  receive  hereafter,  they  are  drawing 
upon  an  unlimited,  not  a  Hmited,  fund.  Speculation,  thus 
supported,  may  be  going  on  in  any  number  of  commodi- 
ties, without  disturbing  the  regular  course  of  business  in 
others.  It  might  even  be  going  on  in  all  commodities  at 
once.  We  could  imagine  that  in  an  epidemic  fit  of  the 
passion  of  gambling,  all  dealers,  instead  of  giving  only 
their  accustomed  orders  to  manufacturers  or  growers  of 
their  commodity,  commenced  by  buying  up  all  of  it  which 
they  could  procure,  as  far  as  their  capital  and  credit 
would  go.  All  prices  would  rise  enormously,  even  if  there 
were  no  increase  of  money,  and  no  paper  credit,  but  a 
mere  extension  of  purchases  on  book  credits.  After  a  time 
those  who  had  bought  would  wish  to  sell,  and  prices 
would  collapse. 

This  is  the  ideal  extreme  which  is  called  a  commercial 
crisis. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  commercial  crisis  when  a  great 
number  of  merchants  and  traders  at  once,  cither  have,  or 
apprehend  that  they  shall  have,  a  difficulty  in  meeting 
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their  engagements.    The  most  usual  cause  of  this  genen 
embarrassment  is  the  recoil  of  prices  after  they  have  been 
raised  by  a  spirit  of  speculation,  intense  in  degree,  and 
extending  to  many  commodities.    Some  accident  which 
excites  expectation  of  rising  prices,  such  as  the  opening 
of  a  new  foreign  market,  or  simultaneous  indications  of  a 
short  supply  of  several  great  articles  of  commerce,  sets 
speculation  at  work  in  several  leading  departments  at 
once.    The  prices  rise  and  the  holders  realize,  or  appear 
to  have  the  power  of  realizing,  great  gains.     In  certain 
states  of  the  public  mind,  such  examples  of  rapid  increase 
of  fortune  calls  forth  numerous  imitators,  and  specula- 
tion not  only  goes  much  beyond  what  is  justified  by  the 
original  grounds  for  expecting  rise  of  price,  but  extends 
itself  to  articles  in  which  there    never    was    any    such 
grounds;   these,  however,  rise -like  the  rest  as  soon  as 
speculation  sets  in.    At  periods  of  this  kind  a  great  expan- 
sion of  credit  takes  place.    Not  only  do  all  whom  the  con- 
tagion reaches   employ  their  credit  much   more   freely 
than  usual,  but  they  really  have  more  credit,  because 
they  seem  to  be  making  unusual  gains,  and  because  a  gen- 
erally reckless  and  adventurous  feeling  prevails,  which 
disposes  people  to  give  as  well  as  take  credit  more  largely 
it  than  at  other  times,  and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
i^  it.    In  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated  speculative  year  1825, 
l^f  and  at  various  other  periods  during  the  present  century, 
.     the  prices  of  many  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
rose  greatly,  without  any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general 
prices  might,  without  incorrectness,  be  said  to  have  risen. 
When  after  such  a  rise  the  reaction  comes  and  prices 
begin  to  fall,  though  at  first,  perhaps,  only  through  a  de- 
sire of  the  holders  to  realize,  speculative  purchases  cease. 
But  were  this  all,  prices  would  only  fall  to  the  level  from 
which  they  rose,  or  to  that  which  is  justified  by  the  state 
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of  consumption  and  of  the  supply.  They  fall,  however, 
much  lower;  for,  as  when  prices  were  rising,  and  every- 
body apparently  making  a  fortune,  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
almost  any  amount  of  credit,  so  now,  when  everybody 
seems  to  be  losing,  and  many  fail  entirely,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  firms  of  known  solidity  can  obtain  even  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  which  it  is  the 
greatest  inconvenience  to  them  to  be  without;  because 
all  dealers  have  engagements  to  fulfill,  and  nobody  feeling 
sure  that  the  portion  of  his  means  which  he  has  intrusted 
to  others  will  be  available  in  time,  no  one  likes  to  part  with 
ready  money,*  or  to  postpone  his  claim  to  it.  To  these  ra- 
tional considerations  there  is  superadded,  in  extreme 
cases,  a  panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  previous  over-confi- 
dence; money  is  borrowed  for  short  periods  at  almost 
any  rate  of  interest,  and  sales  of  goods  for  immediate  pay- 
ment are  made  at  almost  any  sacrifice.  Thus  general 
prices  during  a  commercial  revulsion  fall  as  much  below 
the  usual  level  as  during  the  previous  period  of  specula- 
tion they  have  risen  above  it;  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  rise, 
originating  not  in  anything  afifecting  money,  but  in  the 
state  of  credit;  and  unusually  extended  employment  of 
credit  during  the  earlier  period,  followed  by  a  great  dim- 
inution, never  amounting  to  an  entire  cessation  of  it  in  the 
latter." 

Bill:  According  to  that  it  isn't  because  there  isn't 
money  enough  that  we  have  panics. 

Sam:  No,  on  the  contrary,  an  overabundant  supply  of 
money  leads  to  speculation  and  so  causes  panics.  You 
remember  my  reading  fro^n  a  speech  by  Garfield  in  which 
he  showed  that  panics  had  always  been  preceded  by  an 
overissue  of  paper  money.  What  I  read  from  Professor 
Sumner's  "History  of  American  Currency"  as  to  the  pan- 
ics and  hard  times  of  the  country's  earlier  history  show 
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the  same  thing.  The  reason  that  it  has  been  an  oversu 
ply  of  paper  money  and  not  of  metalHc  money  that  has 
caused  crises  or  panics  in  the  past  has  been  that  not  till 
recent  years  has  there  been  an  overabundance  of  metallic 
money. 

That  the  enormous  gold  production  preceding  1870 
resulted  in  inflation  and  culminated  in  panic  is  shown  by 
Giffen  in  an  essay  entitled  *'The  effects  on  trade  of  the  sup- 
ply of  coinage."  Though  Mr.  Giflfen  is  a  pronounced  gold 
monometallist  the  free-coiners  quote  him  in  support  of 
their  contention,  but,  like  their  quotations  from  Mill, 
they  give  only  garbled  extracts  from  his  writings. 

But  perhaps  you  are  getting  tired  of  this. 

Bill:     No,  go  on. 

Ike:     That's  right;  keep  on  reading. 

Sam:  They  call  political  economy  the  dismal  science, 
but  it  is  one  that  should  be  more  studied. 

Had  Judge  McConnell  read  John  Stuart  Mill  or  any 
other  writer  on  political  economy,  except  Harvey,  he 
would  not  have  quoted  Sauerbeck's  table  so  ignorantly. 
He  would  have  inquired  as  to  conditions  in  1873  and 
learned  that  it  was  a  year  of  inflated  prices.  This  he 
might  have  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  table. 

Bill:     Probably  he  only  saw  the  table  given  by  Harvey. 

Sam:  That's  most  likely;  but  had  he  known  anything 
of  the  proper  use  of  statistics  he  would  have  seen  that 
such  a  table  was  calculated  to  mislead. 

Bill:  I  should  think  that  a  man  of  Judge  McConnell's 
reputation  would  be  too  sharp  to  get  caught  that  way. 

Sam:  You  don't  understand  how  little  it  often  takes 
to  make  a  reputation.  A  man's  reputation  is  what  people 
think  he  is,  not  what  he  is.  Here  is  a  copy  of  Giffen's 
"Essays  on  Finance,"  second  series.  These  essays  were 
most  of  them  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  of 
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which  Mr.  Giffen  was  not  only  the  president,  but.the  mem- 
ber most  distinguished  as  a  statistician.  As  a  recognition 
of  his  services  as  an  economist  he  was  a  few  years  ago 
elevated  by  the  Queen  to  the  peerage.  On  page  97  Mr. 
Giffen,  after  showing  that  "a  large  and  sudden  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  money  used  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
the  community,  whether  used  as  a  reserve  in  the  banks 
or  in  active  circulation,  would  be  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme," says :  "A  gradual  infiltration  of  new  money  above 
what  is  required  for  current  wants,  to  take  the  first  case 
of  an  excess  in  the  supply  of  money,  would,  on  the  whole, 
be  injurious  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  commu- 
nity. It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  because  an  influx 
of  new  money,  amounting  to  perhaps  100  per  cent,  causes 
an  economic  disturbance  of  a  serious  kind,  therefore  an 
influx  of  10  per  cent  only  in  a  short  period  would  pro- 
duce 10  per  cent  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  an 
addition  of  100  per  cent.  The  difference  in  a  quantity  in 
the  economic  as  well  ^as  the  material  world  may  pro- 
duce effects  differing  not  in  degree  but  in  kind.  But  the 
gradual  infiltration  of  new  money,  exceeding  by  even  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  existing  stock  what  is  required 
for  current  wants,  with  prices  preserved  at  an  equilibrium, 
would  probably  have  mischievous  effects,  though  it  would 
not  cause  an  economic  disturbance.  As  modern  industrial 
communities  are  now  organized,  especially  a  community 
like  that  of  England,  the  whole  addition  to  the  new  money 
would  be  placed  exactly  where  it  is  most  dangerous.  Not 
being  wanted  anywhere,  and  the  holders  being  anxious  to 
do  something  with  it,  it  would  find  its  way  pending  in- 
vestment into  the  central  banks  of  the  country,  and  imme- 
diately increase  the  surplus  which  the  banks  had  to  lend. 
Even  the  use  of  the  money  to  buy  some  existing  security 
would  not  alter  matters  much,  for  those  who  sold  the  se- 
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curity  would  in  turn  have  the  money  to  use..  The  surplus 
would  thus  remain  in  the  market,  tempting  to  speculation, 
raising  wholesale  prices  in  all  directions,  and  raising  or 
swelling  one  of  those  waves  of  undue  credit  which  from 
time  to  time  pass  over  the  money  market,  and  which  are 
invariably  unwholesome  and  malignant.  The  effect  would 
be  different  at  different  times.  The  nature  of  the  markets 
being  such  that  at  times,  owing  to  discredit,  unused  gold 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  banks  until  a  new  stimulus  to 
credit  is  found,  the  additional  new  money  then  coming  in 
would  probably  be  unnoticed,  but  it  must  plainly  swell  the 
heap,  while  the  addition  annually  coming  forward  will 
prolong  the  stimulus  once  given  beyond  the  period  when 
it  would  naturally  be  exhausted,  i.  e.,  beyond  the  period 
when  exhaustion  would  ensue,  if  there  were  no  new  sup- 
ply from  the  mines  but  what  is  necessary  to  keep  prices  in 
equilibrium.  All  this  effect  I  must  regard,  along  with 
those  who  have  denounced  the  hollow  prosperity  due  to 
a  constant  swelling  of  the  volume  of  paper  money,  as 
injurious.  The  natural  disposition  to  undue  speculation 
is  strong  enough  and  produces  mischievous  enough  ef- 
fects in  promoting  waste,  misdirecting  industry,  and  de- 
teriorating the  workman  without  any  special  stimulus  be- 
ing given  to  it.  In  given  cases  in  real  life  the  stimulus 
may  fail  of  its  mischievous  effect  through  the  operation  of 
other  causes  which  nip  the  speculation  in  the  bud,  but 
its  tendency  seems  clear  enough.  The  amounts,  too,  may 
be  comparatively  small  which  help  to  produce  such  mis- 
chievous effects.  After  considering  the  statistics  very 
carefully  I  doubt  whether  the  annual  addition  to  the  stock 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  England  prior  to  1870  has  for 
many  years  exceeded  five  million  pounds  a  year,  although 
up  to  1870  prices  were  beheved  to  have  been  rising. 
Even  an  excess  of  five  millions  in  any  one  year,  there- 
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fore,  would  probably  have  a  great  effect  on  wholesale 
markets  and  speculation,  and  such  an  excess  continued 
for  several  years  could  not  but  add  fuel  to  the  flames. 

Probably  the  speculative  excitement  of  1872  and  1873 
was  fanned  by  the  previous  accumulations  of  the  years 
1866-70,  which  were  enormous,  and  happened  to  be  tem- 
porarily increased  by  the  first  effects  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war.  We  know  now  what  was  the  resulting  mischief 
of  this  speculative  excitement,  although  the  worst  conse- 
quences were,  perhaps,  averted  by  the  sudden  demand 
for  gold  for  Germany  which  precipitated  the  collapse  of 
the  speculation  in  1873.  In  all  countries  with  inconverti- 
.ble  paper  the  languor  and  reaction  which  succeeded  the 
happy  days  of  expansion  have  become  familiar,  the  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  in  1873  even  before  the  panic 
being  a  good  illustration." 

It  thus  appears,  according  to  Mr.  Giffen,  that  the  years 
1872  and  1873  were  years  of  speculative  excitement. 
Sauerbeck's  table,  which  the  free-coiners  swear  by,  shows 
the  price  of  several  important  articles  in  1873  double 
what  they  were  in  1870  or  187 1.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  inflation  of  prices  in  England  in  the  year  1873, 
Judge  McConnell  and  the  other  wise  men  who  take 
"Coin"  as  their  text  book  of  political  economy,  present 
the  fall  from  the  prices  of  that  year  to  the  depressed  prices 
of  the  present  time  as  indicating  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

Bill :     That's  contrary  to  common  sense. 

Sam:  These  men  don't  use  common  sense;  that's 
something  which  they  seem  not  to  possess.  They  not 
only  fail  to  consider  these  important  facts  but  they  ignore 
also  the  influence  that  the  wonderful  mechanical  and 
chemical  discoveries  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  must 
have  had  upon  prices. 

Statistics,  Bill,  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated  are  as 
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dangerous  as  sharp  tools  in  the  hands  of  children. 
Though  it  is  true  that  figures  can't  lie  it  is  also  true  that 
liars  can  figure,  while  the  vast  majority  of  honest  people 
are  unable  to  comprehend  their  methods. 

Ike:     You're  all  the  time  quoting  statistics. 

Sam:  Yes,  but  usually  only  to  prove  that  the  statis- 
tics the  other  fellows  quote  are  bogus.  They  present  false 
statistics  and  in  reply  I  present  the  correct  ones. 

Statistics  are  most  important  and  valuable  in  competent 
hands,  but  what  do  these  politicians,  that  are  trying  to 
humbug  the  people,  know  about  the  use  of  statistics  ex- 
cept to  juggle  them? 

Now,  I  will  just  read  you  what  Mr.  Gififen  says  in  con 
elusion  (page  102,  "Essays  in  Finance,"  second  series): 

"The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  seems  to  support 
the  general  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  having  a 
money  in  use  which  does  not  change  in  value  from  period 
to  period  beyond  the  points  within  which  changes  of  credit 
produce  the  usual  oscillations. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  qualify  what  I  have  said 
by  the  addition  that  probably  the  matter  is  not  of  first 
importance  compared  with  other  hindrances  or  facilities 
to  economic  production.  Too  much  must  not  be  made 
of  the  effect  on  industrial  production  of  changes  in  the 
amount  of  money.  Compared  with  such  influences  as 
good  or  bad  harvests,  wars  and  the  like,  or  the  waste 
caused  by  indulgence  in  alcohol  or  other  extravagances, 
the  changes  in  money,  except  those  of  the  most  extreme 
kind,  must  be  insignificant.  The  desirableness  of  having 
an  unchanging  money  is  therefore  only  relative.  It  is 
not  an  object  to  be  sought  at  all  hazards,  but  a  very  sec- 
ondary one.  It  must  not  be  sought,  especially,  at  the  risk 
of  destroying  the  ends  for  which  a  community  has  a 
money  at  all.    If  the  world  in  future  is  to  have  perma- 
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nently  rather  a  deficient  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
it  is  better  to  face  the  evil  with  a  standard  money  such 
as  that  of  England  now  is,  however  it  may  appreciate, 
rather  than  attempt  a  new  experiment.  *  *  *  It  is 
equally  clear,  however,  that  if  it  is  preferable  to  abide  by 
a  good  standard  money,  and  face  the  evils  of  apprecia- 
tion and  depreciation,  to  which  it  is  naturally  subject,  it 
is  undesirable  to  produce  artificially  the  evils  which  do 
result  from  appreciation  or  depreciation  when  at  all  sen- 
sible. This  has  long  been  admitted,  I  may  say  almost  uni- 
versally, by  the  great  English  writers  on  currency. 
Against  all  the  arguments  that  inconvertible  paper  will 
make  money  abundant,  raise  prices,  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction they  have  set  their  faces  steadily.  And  their  ob- 
jections equally  apply  to  any  arrangement  for  making 
metallic  money  abundant,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  most 
commonly  used  arguments  of  bimetallists.  They  also 
apply,  of  course,  to  all  projects  for  artificially  raising  the 
denomination  of  a  money  of  the  precious  metals." 

This  essay  was  written  in  1879,  when  the  gold  produc- 
tion had  fallen  from  an  average  of  $134,000,000  for  the 
period  1856-60  and  $129,614,000  for  1866-70,  to  an  aver- 
age of  but  $114,000,000,  and  it  seemed  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  falling  off  in  the  gold  supply. 

Mr.  Giffen  was  also  writing  of  England  and  not  of  this 
country,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  currency  has  been 
enormously  inflated,  not  only  by  a  greatly  increased  use 
of  silver,  but  by  the  increase  of  what  is  exclusively  the 
rich  man's  medium  of  exchange,  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
quasi-public  corporations.  Mr.  Farwell's  Capitol  Free- 
hold Loan  and  Improvement  Company  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration. 

The  3,000,000  acres  of  land  obtained  by  the  Farwell 
syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a  $2,000,000  capitol 
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building  we  must  assume  to  have  been  worth  no  mon 
than  that  amount  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Texas  legis 
lature  was  in  some  manner  induced  to  sell  these  lands  for 
less  than  they  were  worth.  With  these  lands  for  a  basis 
a  corporation  is  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $10,000,- 
000,  the  shares  of  which  were  placed  at  $50;  $5,ooo,ooa 
in  bonds  are  issued  and  negotiated,  $2,000,000  of  which  is» 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  capitol  building.  The 
remainder  may  have  been  used  in  the  improvement  of  the! 
property  or  it  may  have  been  used  otherwise.  The  bonds- 
were  disposed  of  in  England.  The  stocks,  by  whomsoever] 
held,  either  the  Farwells  or  those  to  whom  they  mayl 
have  sold  them,  represent  a  value  which  the  holders  may] 
and  undoubtedly  have  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
So  with  the  stocks  of  other  corporations,  nearly  all  of 
which  as  profits  have  increased,  have  increased  their  cap- 
italization by  the  watering  process. 

The  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  promised  increased 
returns  to  those  engaged  in  certain  lines  of  manufactures. 
The  Chicago  "Tribune,"  shortly  after  the  passage  of  that 
famous  measure,  displayed  a  full  page  advertisement  of 
the  securities  of  the  cordage  trust,  and  told  of  the  large: 
profits  to  be  realized.  The  result  of  the  formation  of  that 
and  other  trusts  to  limit  home  competition  and  appro- 
priate the  increased  profits  that  were  to  accrue  through  the 
limitation  of  foreign  competition  was  inevitably  specu- 
lation and  inflation. 

This  inflation  was  increased  not  only  by  the  Sherman 
law  and  the  large  addition  to  our  silver  circulation,  but 
by  an  increase  also  of  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds 
serving  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Ike :     I  never  heard  of  stocks  and  bonds  being  money ; ,; 
they  are  not  legal  tender. 

Sam:     No,  neither  are  National  bank  notes,  but  they 
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are  nevertheless  a  medium  of  exchange.  This  talk  of  gold 
as  the  rich  man's  money  and  legislating  against  silver  is 
not  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  government  by  redeeming 
it  in  gold  makes  every  dime  as  good  as  gold. 

Ike:  But  they  say  that  rising  prices  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  make  a  country  more  prosperous. 

Sam:  There  are  those  who  think  indulging  in  ardent 
spirits  enables  a  man  to  do  more  labor.  It  may  tem- 
porarily, but  excessive  stimulation  is  always  followed  by 
depressioifi.  No  man  ever  went  on  a  drunk  that  he  did 
not  have  a  headache  afterwards.  Let  me  read  you  what 
Mr.  Mill  says  about  that.    Here  it  is,  page  96: 

"Another  of  the  fallacies  from  which  the  advocates  of 
an  inconvertible  currency  derive  support,  is  the  notion 
that  an  increase  of  the  currency  quickens  industry.  This 
idea  was  set  afloat  by  Hume  in  his  'Essay  on  Money,'  and 
has  had  many  devoted  adherents  since;  witness  the  Bir- 
mingham currency  school,  of  whom  Mr.  Atwood  was  at 
one  time  the  most  conspicuous  representative.  Mr.  At- 
wood maintained  that  a  rise  of  prices  produced  by  an  in- 
crease of  paper  currency  stimulates  every  producer  to 
'his  utmost  exertion,  and  brings  all  the  capital  and  labor  of 
the  country  into  complete  employment;  and  that  this  has 
invariably  happened  in  all  periods  of  rising  prices  when 
the  rise  was  on  a  sufficiently  great  scale.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  the  inducement  which,  according  to  Mr.  At- 
wood, excited  this  unusual  ardor  in  all  persons  engaged 
in  production,  must  have  been  the  expectation  of  getting 
more  of  commodities  generally,  more  real  wealth  in  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  their  labor,  and  not  merely  more 
pieces  of  paper.  This  explanation,  however,  must  have 
been,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  supposition,  disappointing, 
since,  all  prices  being  supposed  to  rise  equally,  no  one 
was  really  better  paid  for  his  goods  than  before.    Those 
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who  agree  with  Mr.  Atwood  could  only  succeed  in  win- 
ning people  on  to  these  unwonted  exertions  by  a  pro- 
longation of  what  would  in  fact  be  a  delusion ;  contriving 
matters  so  that,  by  a  progressive  rise  of  money  prices, 
every  producer  shall  always  seem  to  be  in  the  very  act  of 
obtaining  an  increased  remuneration  which  he  never  i 
reality  does  obtain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  any  of  the  other  of 
objections  to  this  plan,  than  that  of  its  total  impracticabi 
ity.  It  calculates  upon  finding  the  whole  world  persisl- 
ing  forever  in  the  belief  that  more  pieces  of  paper  are 
more  riches,  and  never  discovering  that,  with  all  their 
paper,  they  cannot  buy  more  of  anything  than  they  could 
before. 

No  such  mistake  was  made  during  any  of  the  periods 
of  high  prices,  on  the  experience  of  which  this  school  lays 
Iso  much  stress. 

At  the  periods  which  Mr.  Atwood  mistook  for  times 
of  prosperity,  and  which  were  simply  (as  all  periods  of 
high  prices  under  a  convertible  currency  must  be)  times 
of  speculation,  the  speculators  did  not  think  they  were 
growing  rich  because  the  high  prices  would  last,  but  be- 
cause they  would  not  last,  and  because  whoever  contrived 
to  realize  while  they  did  last  would  find  himself,  after  the 
recoil,  in  possession  of  a  greater  number  of  pounds  ster- 
ling without  their  having  become  of  less  value.  *  *  * 
It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  for  every  person  who  thus 
gains  more  than  usual,  there  is  necessarily  some  other 
person  who  gains  less.  *  *  *  There  is  no  way  in 
which  a  general  and  permanent  rise  of  prices,  or,  in  other 
words,  depreciation  of  money,  can  benefit  anybody  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  somebody  else." 

If  Mr.  Farwell  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  stock  of 
his  Capitol  Freehold  Land  and  Investment  Company  dur- 
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ing  the  booming  times  preceding  the  panic  he  has  made 
something  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else.  If  he  still 
holds  these  stocks  and  he  could  be  enabled  by  a  free  coin- 
age law  to  pay  the  bonds  off  in  silver  dollars  his  stocks 
would  be  worth  as  much  more  than  they  are  now  as  the 
English  bondholders  would  lose.  Mr.  Farwell  asks, 
''What  is  value,  anyway,  as  connected  with  all  property, 
including  money,  if  it  is  not,  both  in  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete,  the  brain  and  brawn  used  in  its  creation  and 
expressed  in  the  results  of  human  labor?" 

How  much  brain  and  brawn  did  Mr.  Farwell  expend 
in  the  creation  of  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  his  Capitol 
Company?  Does  it  not  represent  the  value  of  a  power 
to  appropriate  the  product  of  the  brain  and  brawn  of 
others? 

Bill :  I  don't  understand  how  it  is  that  our  laws  allow 
such  things. 

Sam:  They  wouldn't  were  it  not  that  smart  men  can 
fool  the  people  to  support  such  laws  as  they  want. 

Ike:  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  I've 
been  in  favor  of  free  coinage  because  I  wanted  a  change, 
and  I  thought  that  we  couldn't  make  things  any  worse 
than  they  are. 

Sam:  What  am  I  going  to  do  about  it?  I  don't  know 
as  I  can  do  anything  about  it,  except  to  oppose  this  free 
coinage  scheme,  fraught,  as  I  believe,  with  disaster  to  the 
working  classes  and  the  whole  country,  and  endeavor  to 
call  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  the  conditions  against 
which  we  complain. 

When  the  people  shall  learn  what  really  is  the  matter 
the  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek.  But  as  long  as  they  chase 
this  ignis  fatuus  of  free  coinage  there  is  no  hope  of  im- 
proved conditions.  Let  me  read  what  Mr.  Bonham  says 
in  his  work,  "Industrial  Liberty,"  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  trusts: 
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*'From  this  first  simple  personal  appropriation  t 
huge  'trust'  structure  which  seized  the  industry  of  a  whole 
district  of  country,  the  growth  has  been  gradual;  and 
the  first  step  of  that  growth  stands  in  logical  relation  to 
the  last.  Similarly,  from  the  first  railway  discrimination 
to  that  management  which  insidiously  secured  the  custody 
of  the  Erie  Railway  and  conducted  that  custody  for  whole- 
sale plunder,  a  like  sequence  appears.  Nor,  indeed,  j 
this  management  of  the  Erie  Railway  the  highest  expr 
sion  of  parasitic  growth.  In  the  possession  of  that  road, 
as  in  a  preparatory  school,  the  custodians  learned  the 
value  to  them  of  the  loose  ownership  of  shares  in  corpora- 
tions, and  of  the  vague  public  notions  of  railway  cus- 
tody. They  learned  the  art  of  manipulating  legislatures, 
courts,  and  markets,  as  the  efficient  means  by  which 
'custody'  intrenched  in  possession  might  make  the  bene- 
ficiary the  victim.  When  they  were  driven  at  last  from 
the  possession  of  the  Erie  they  only  began  their  real  work. 
Thenceforth  as  the  west  afforded  a  new  and  larger  field 
for  their  energies,  there  they  went,  and  there  they  have 
reached  the  hig'hest  results  of  their  'custody'  and  audacity. 
*  *  *  Real  industry  originates  with  the  individual 
who  labors  in  the  various  fields  of  activity.  While  the 
transporter  may  stimulate  and  may  further  energy,  he 
does  not  create  it;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  stim- 
ulus that  artifices  should  intervene  between  the  industrial 
worker  and  the  consumer  for  the  secret  abstraction  of 
gains.  The  evils  which  we  have  suffered  have  come 
mainly,  not  from  the  railway  or  from  the  railway  share- 
holder, but  from  the  railway  manager.  His  work  of  ab- 
straction has  not  been  for  the  support  of  the  railway;  it 
has  been  an  abstraction  from  the  railway,  and  in  all  the 
industry  which  has  grown  up  there  has  been  no  reason 
for  the  office  of  the  dishonest  abstractor.    When  we  con- 
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sider  his  large  power  over  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
the  citizen  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  we 
must  conclude  that  a  great  part  of  the  demoralization  of 
modern  industry  is  chargeable  to  his  influence.    He  has 
produced  in  industry  something  like  a  noxious  contagion. 
The  small  individual  dealer  first  found  his  business  in- 
jured by  the  secret  alliance  of  his  neighbor  with  the  rail- 
way official;    and  at  last  this  alliance  drove  the  small 
dealers  into  bankruptcy.    When  from  isolated  instances 
of  this  kind  there  grew  to  be  a  system  which  made  suc- 
cess in  any  undertaking  depend  upon  organized  and  per- 
manently constituted  secret  artifices,  rather  than  upon  free 
competition,  skill,  and  honesty,  but  one  result  was  to  be 
expected.    When  dishonesty  and  secrecy  become  condi- 
tions of  success  in  any  community,  skill  and  honesty  dim- 
inish ;  nor  does  the  conscience  of  the  community  remain 
unaffected  under  these  circumstances.     It  invariably  de- 
teriorates, and  with  it  the  whole  standard  of  morals,  pub- 
lic and  private,  becomes  degraded.    Individual  industry,, 
running  into  ambushes  erected  by  corporate  methods,  in- 
evitably tends  to  moral  and  political  decay,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  material  advaittages  the  community  may  have,, 
they  cannot  counteract  this  tendency.    Where  combina- 
tion and  collusion  are  essential  to  success,  candor  and  fair 
dealing  cannot  flourish.    These  class  interests  are  sure  to- 
grow  and  to  continue  their  growth,  until  at  last  each  man 
who  has  any  remnant  of  right  left  will  find  himself  hold- 
ing that  remnant  only  in  a  secondary  way,  not  as  a  free- 
man, but  as  a  member  of  some  illicit  alliances. 

If  we  take  the  parasite  from  first  to  last  we  shall  find 
that  it  has  through  all  its  variations  one  quality  which  is 
constant — it  always  exists  as  an  appropriator  and  not  as; 
a  creator,  in  any  just  sense  of  industry.  Whatever  its 
vehicle  or  its  victim;   whether  it  adopts  the  single  cor- 
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porate  structtire,  or  unites  a  number  of  corporate  struc- 
tures together  in  a  trust ;  whether  it  preys  upon  railways 
or  upon  any  branch  of  industry,  it  is  invariably  and  by 
supreme  motive  an  abstractor.     Its  favorite  means  of 
organization  is  through  the  corporate  structure.     *     *     * 
Added  to  the  fact  of  this  appropriation  of  the  property  of 
others,  and  of  far  more  consequence  than  this  fact  sepa- 
rately considered,  is  the  influence    which    the    parasite 
necessarily  exerts  upon  the  body  politic;  its  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  moral,  political  and  economic  rights  of 
every  citizen.     One  does  not  need  the  gift  of  prophesy 
to  predict  that  this  structure  cannot  continue  if  liberty  is 
to  endure;   no  trimming  can  adapt  it  to  freedom.     The 
people  of  the  oil  regions  have  borne  the  baleful  influence 
of  the  'Standard  Trust'  until  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  if  not  submissive.     The  people  of  Chicago 
may  be  prosperous  enough  to  pay  the  tribute  that  is 
required  upon  the  immense  fiat  capitalization  which  has 
been  fastened  upon  that  city;    the  people  of  the  whole 
country  may  bear,  without  at  first  seeming  severely  to 
feel  them,   the  burdens  which   come  from   the   indirect 
exactions  of  the  parasite  upon  the  railways  and  upon  the 
cities;   but  for  all  this  the  crisis  must  inevitably  come — 
the  issue  must  be  made  between  its  continued  existence 
and  the  continuance  of  freedom." 

That,  Ike,  is  the  issue  which  m.ust  be  met.  Shall  we 
boldly  face  it  or  dodge  it  to  go  chasing  after  this  Will  o' 
the  Wisp  of  free  coinage? 

All  the  politicians  care  for  is  an  issue  that  shall  be 
popular  and  win ;  all  they  are  after  is  the  offices. 

Ike:  What  you  say  seems  true  enough,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  get  the  people  to  see  it  in  that  light  when 
smart  talkers  like  Darrow  and  Captain  Black  are  telling 
them  that  the  question  of  the  hour  is  the  money  question? 
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You  know  Dr.  Howard  S.  Taylbr,  that  ran  for  Con- 
gress last  fall  upon  the  Populist  ticket  in  the  first  district? 

Sam:  Yes,  I  know  him  and  have  long  counted  him 
one  of  my  friends,  though  on  some  questions  we  do  not 
agree. 

He  is  inclined  to  socialism  and  is  a  greenbacker,  be- 
lieving that  only  the  stamp  of  the  government  is  neces- 
sary to  give  value  to  money,  and  only  advocates  free  sil- 
ver because  he  wants  to  knock  out  those  whom  he  terms 
the  goldbugs.  Dr.  Taylor  ran  for  Congress  once  before 
in  the  first  district  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  and  had  a 
joint  debate  with  ex-Congressman  Ab.  Taylor  and  the 
democratic  candidate,  whose  name  I  forget.  Ab.  Taylor 
was  completely  knocked  out  and  had  to  quit  because  of 
the  pertinent  questions  asked  him  by  the  audience  as 
to  the  importation  of  labor  and  material  for  the  Texas 
capitol.  Ex-Congressman  Taylor,  you  know,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Farwell  syndicate  and  was  running  as  a  protec- 
tionist. 

In  this  debate  Dr.  Taylor,  so  the  papers  said,  furnished 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  occasion  and  told  the  repub- 
licans that  were  waving  the  bloody  shirt  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Union  army  as  well  as  all  the  corps  com- 
manders but  one  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  were  dem- 
ocrats. The  doctor  is  an  anti-monopolist  and  means  all 
right,  but  his  socialistic  ideas  have  led  him  astray  on  the 
m^oney  question. 

Ike:  I  knew  that  you  were  acquainted  with  him,  for 
he  was  talking  about  you  and  said  that  he  didn't  see  how 
you  could  argue  as  you  do ;  that  the  working  people  are 
not  the  debtor  class,  for  he  says  they  have  to  pay  the 
debt. 

Sam :  He  is  right  enough  there,  for  it  is  true  that  the 
burden  of  the  debt  as  well  as  of  taxation  falls  upon  the 
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workers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  poor,  and  it  is 
because  there  exists  a  vague  idea  of  this  kind  that  it  is 
difficult  to  convince  the  masses  that  a  partial  repudia- 
tion of  debt,  which  is  what  free  coinage  would  amount  to, 
would  not  relieve  poor  people  and  make  times  better. 

We  associate  the  idea  of  debt  with  poverty,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  indebtedness  that  is  collectible 
by  law  is  owed  by  the  wealthy. 

Take  the  Farwell  syndicate  as  an  instance. 

J.  V.  Farwell  testified  April  17,  1894,  that  he,  with 
brother,  held  all  but  20,000  of  the  200,000  shares  of  the 
capitol  company.  Against  these  shares  stands  the  indebt- 
edness of  $5,000,000.  It  is  true  that  those  who  may  pur- 
chase or  rent  the  lands  held  by  this  company  will  indi- 
rectly pay  the  debt,  but  suppose  that  by  free  coinage  this 
debt  is  scaled  one-half,  do  you  suppose  that  the  Fanvells 
will  for  that  reason  reduce  the  price  or  the  rent  of  their 
lands?  Would  not  the  result  be  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  stocks  held  by  the  Farwells? 

If  the  railroad  companies  were  relieved  of  one-half  of 
their  bonded  indebtedness,  do  you  suppose  they  would 
reduce  freight  or  passenger  rates  or  increase  the  wages 
of  their  employes?  If  you  do  think  so  you  are  mightily 
mistaken.  Monopoly  takes  all  that  it  is  permitted  to  take, 
and  under  our  present  laws  and  methods  of  enforcing 
them  it  takes  pretty  near  everything.  You're  not  going  to 
help  the  matter  by  further  legislation  in  favor  of  monop- 
oly. The  railroads  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  debt 
would  inject  a  corresponding  amount  of  water  in  their 
stocks,  and  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  would 
be  further  increased. 

Bill:  I  don't  just  understand  what  you  mean  by  these 
stocks  being  a  circulating  medium? 

Sam:     I  mean  that  in  large  transactions  they  take  the 
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place  of  money;  they  do  this  also  to  some  extent  in 
smaller  transactions,  for  those  having  them  by  depositing 
them  as  security  obtain  a  credit  against  which  they  may 
draw  their  checks  just  as  though  they  had  instead  depos- 
ited money  at  the  bank.  When  asked  whether  he  had  bor- 
rowed any  money  on  the  capitol  stocks  J.  V.  Farwell  tes- 
tified that  they  had  borrowed  money  on  them  as  a  syndi- 
cate, but  that  he  had  not  borrowed  as  an  individual.  This 
Farwell  deal  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  inflation 
preceding  the  panic.  Here  was  land  supposed  to  be  worth 
$2,000,000  made  the  basis  of  the  issue  of  $5,000,000  in 
bonds  and  $10,000,000  of  stocks.  The  stocks  and  bonds 
of  our  railroads  amount  to  more  than  double  what  it  cost 
to  construct  the  roads  and  fully  three  times  what  it  would 
cost  to  construct  them  at  the  present  time. 

Ike:  But  the  government  debt  would  be  reduced  by 
free  coinage,  wouldn't  it?  That  would  make  it  easier  for 
the  working  people  who,  you  say,  pay  nearly  all  the  taxes. 

Sam:  It  is  true  that  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  mainly 
upon  producers ;  that  the  farmer  and  wageworker  not  only 
bear  the  burden  of  supporting  government,  but  are  taxed 
for  the  enrichment  of  others. 

Bill:  A  prominent  member  of  the  Civic  Federation 
said  that  a  third  of  the  people  didn't  pay  any  taxes  at  all, 
and  the  ones  he  meant  was  those  that  didn't  have  prop- 
erty to  be  taxed  on. 

Sam:  Yet  they  are  the  very  ones  that  pay  the  larger 
share  of  the  taxes.  Gen.  Black  seemed  to  have  some  such 
an  idea  when  he  declared  himself  against  the  income 
tax  because  it  made  a  man  pay  double  taxes,  a  tax  on  his 
property  and  a  tax  on  the  income  derived  from  it. 

There  are  serious  objections  to  an  income  tax,  but  the 
objection  urged  by  Gen.  Black  is  not  one  of  them,  for  it 
is  not  double  taxation.    A  man  having  productive  prop- 
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erty  don't  pay  the  tax.  He  shifts  it  to  the  tenant  just  as 
the  importer  of  foreign  goods  shifts  it  to  the  consumer 
of  the  goods.  Notwithstanding  the  objections  to  an  in- 
come tax  it  is  better  than  a  tariff  tax.  It  is  better  to  tax 
what  one  has  than  what  he  needs. 

Bill:  But  McKinley  and  Billy  Mason  say  that  the  for- 
eigner pays  the  tax. 

Sam:  Yes,  but  do  you  suppose  they  believe  it?  Do 
you  remember  when  Chicago  was  in  ashes  that  one  of  the 
first  things  asked  for  by  the  people  of  the  stricken  city 
and  one  of  the  first  things  done  by  Congress  for  the  relief 
of  the  city  was  the  removal  of  the  import  tax  on  material 
used  in  rebuilding  the  city?  Do  you  think  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Chicago  who  asked  that  measure  and  the 
members  of  Congress  who  enacted  it  were  all  such  a  par- 
cel of  fools  as  to  expect  to  relieve  Chicago  by  removing 
a  tax  paid  by  foreigners? 

No,  Bill,  this  is  only  another  scheme  like  the  free  coin- 
age scheme  to  fool  the  people  in  the  interest  of  monopoly. 

The  consumer  pays  every  tax  and  cost  incurred  in  lay- 
ing the  goods  at  his  door. 

The  removal  of  the  tariff  taxes  was  a  boon  to  Chicago 
and  of  material  benefit  in  raising  the  fallen  city,  just  as 
the  removal  of  tariff  taxes  by  the  Wilson  bill  is  now  rap- 
idly reviving  the  fallen  industries  of  the  country. 

The  republican  papers,  even,  are  full  of  accounts  of 
the  revival  of  trade  and  of  increased  employment  and  in- 
creased wages  for  labor. 

What  we  need  most  is  confidence.  Those  having  cap- 
ital to  invest  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  success  of  this  insane  free  coinage  scheme.  Those 
having  capital  to  invest  cannot  be  expected  to  embark 
extensively  in  enterprises  that  may  prove  disastrous 
through  a  change  in  the  currency.    If  a  business  rnan  sells 
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goods  on  time  or  makes  a  contract  for  the  fulfillment  of 
which  he  is  to  receive  a  stated  amount  at  some  future  time 
he  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept in  payment  money  worth  but  one-half  that  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect. 

But  I  haven't  answered  your  question  as  to  whether 
free  coinage  wouldn't  help  the  working  people  by  reduc- 
ing taxation  necessary  to  pay  the  government  debt. 

Free  coinage  to  wage-earners  would  mean  a  large  in- 
crease in  prices  which  would  be  practically  a  reduction 
of  their  wages.  It  is  true,  as  is  urged,  that  wages  would 
increase,  but  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
would  be  immediate  and  the  increase  of  wages  would  be 
slow  and  would  be  attained  only  after  many  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

I  showed  you  in  that  table  of  the  Senate  report  how 
much  slower  wages  rose  during  the  war  than  prices — 
that  their  gold  value  was  for  a  time  one-third  less  than 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  this  was  at  a  time  when  nearly  a  million  of  able- 
bodied  men  were  in  the  field  and  when  there  was  a  scarci- 
ty of  laborers  and  an  increased  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices in  producing  war  material.  If  the  actual  value  of 
wages  rose  so  slowly  then  what  may  we  expect  with  such 
an  over  supply  of  labor  as  we  have  now?  No,  Ike,  the  free 
coinage  scheme  wouldn't  benefit  wage-earners.  Nor  it 
wouldn't  be  of  the  benefit  to  those  owing  debts  on  their 
farms  or  homes,  that  they  suppose. 

Ike:     How  is  that? 

Sam:  The  burden  of  a  debt  is  to  a  large  extent  the 
rate  of  interest.     Farmers  in  the  west  are  paying  eight 

per  cent  or  more,    when    if   there  was  confidence  they 

could  borrow  for  much  less.    A  reduction  in  the  rate  of 

interest  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  principaL 
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Foreign  capital  is  seeking  investment  at  low  rates 
interest.  Money  in  London  is  being  loaned  for  less  than 
two  per  cent.  Chicago  bonds,  we  are  informed  by  the 
papers,  are  being  taken  in  London  on  most  favorable 
terms.  English  money-lenders  have  not  yet  lost  confi- 
dence in  American  investments.  They  know  that  until 
March  4,  1897,  Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  veto,  stands 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  any  free  coinag 
act. 

What  this  country  needs  is  cheap  capital  for  the  deve 
opment  of  its  marvelous  resources.    I  read  you  that  cli 
ping  from  the  Chicago  "Record"  of  Wm.  E.  Curtis'  lette 
showing  that  the  only  advantage  that  the  English  manu^ 
facturer  enjoys  in  foreign  markets  is  cheap  capital.    Her« 
is  to-day's  Chicago  "Record."  Read  that.  Read  it  out  loud, 
Ike. 

Ike  (reading) : 

"AMERICAN-MADE  GOODS. 

While  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  this 
country  show  a  very  serious  falling  of¥  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  last,  the  increased  trade  in.  some  branches  of 
manufacturing  is  seriously  troubling  the  English  manu- 
facturer on  his  own  island. 

It  is  discussed  as  a  serious  matter  in  England  that  the 
American  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes  is  driving  the 
Englishman  out  of  his  own  home  market.  The  London 
'Times,"  in  a  recent  issue,  quoted  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  boots  and  shoes  in  England  as  saying  that 
American-made  goods  were  delivered  at  his  own  ware- 
house door  at  a  lower  cost  than  he  could  produce  them 
in  his  factory;  that  he  could  sell  ten  times  as  many  of  the 
American  goods  as  any  other  and  his  customers  did  not 
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know  them  from  English-made  goods.  Questioned  as 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  he  declared  that  boots  of  the 
class  imported  from  America  would  cost  to  make  in  Lei- 
cester from  I  shilling  to  i  shilling  i  penny  a  pair,  while 
in  America  the  same  boot  cost  to  make  only  8  pence  a 
pair.  He  went  on  to  say  that  'the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction drove  the  British  manufacturer  out  of  the  mar- 
kets, both  home  and  foreign.' 

This  interview  shows  what  has  followed  the  putting  of 
hides  on  the  free  list,  so  that  American  manufacturers 
can  import  them  free  of  duty.  Free  hides  have  given  the 
American  boot  and  shoe  trade  a  wonderful  impetus  and 
have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  drive  the  Englishman 
even  out  of  his  own  market.  America's  chief  competitors 
are  Germany  and  Austria,  but  in  appearance  the  Amer- 
ican-made goods  are  superior. 

While  the  English  workman  receives  a  higher  price  a 
pair  than  the  American  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  he 
does  not  make  so  many  pairs  in  a  given  time  and  conse- 
quently doe's  not  earn  so  many  dollars  in  a  day  or  a  week. 
Wages  are  not  governed  by  tarifif  duties,  but  by  the 
amount  of  produce  turned  out." 

Sam:  There's  the  whole  tarifif  question  in  a  nutshell. 
Our  manufacturers  and  our  farmers,  too,  can  have  the 
benefits  of  cheap  English  capital  if  we  have  the  good  sense 
to  be  ruled  by  common  sense  and  not  by  demagogic  ap- 
peals to  prejudice.  Break  down  the  barriers,  give  Amer- 
ican labor  with  its  marvelous  skill  and  this  country  with 
its  wonderful  natural  resources  but  half  a  chance  and  we 
shall  have  such  a  revival  of  business,  followed  by  such 
prosperity,  as  we  have  never  seen  or  even  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. But  we've  got  to  break  up  these  monopolies,  repeal 
these  tarifif  taxes  and  set  the  chained  giant,  American  in- 
dustry, free. 
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lice:     You're  getting  eloquent. 

Sam :  I  wish  I  had  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  or 
of  Theodore  Parker,  or  a  Phillips,  that  I  might  go  before 
the  working  people  and  plead  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
show  them  how  it  is  being  crushed  to  death  under  the 
iron  heel  of  monopoly.  Here  is  this  real  estate  specu- 
lator, this  land  shark  from  Denver,  this  juggler  of  figures, 
this  forger  and  falsifier  of  truth  and  history,  appealing  to 
prejudice  against  England  for  the  benefit  of  monopoly  ', 
and  even  advocating  a  war  with  that  country. 

Does  this  fellow  know  what  war  is  and  what  it  means? 

What  a  war  between  the  mightiest  and  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  would  be?  I  know  what  war  is,  for 
I  have  witnessed  its  horrors  and  I  know  also  very  well 
that  such  loud-mouthed  fellows  as  this  man  Harvey 
would  be  among  the  skulkers.  He  dare  not  meet  upon 
the  platform  a  workingman  well  enough  posted  to  exhibit 
him  in  his  true  light  and  pillory  him  as  an  infamous  fal- 
sifier. 

Read  what  this  impostor  and  demagogue  says  on  page 
129  of  "Coin  Up  to  Date:" 

"The  editor  who  will  purposely  deceive  his  readers, 
when  every  instinct  of  patriotism  demands  that  the  light 
of  truth  should  be  turned  upon  this  subject,  which  affects 
the  welfare  and  integrity  of  a  nation,  by  his  own  act 
burns,  as  with  a  branding  iron,  a  damnable  scar  upon  his 
reputation  and  that  of  his  newspaper.  In  this  instance  it 
is  a  greater  crime  to  falsify  than  any  act  in  the  decalogue 
of  crimes." 

This  he  undertakes  to  apply  to  Mr.  Medill,  whom  he 
pretends  was  present 

Changing  the  word  newspaper  to  book  and  these  words 
precisely  fit  the  editor  of  ''Coin."  According  to  his  own 
showing  he  is  as  big  a  scoundrel  as  ever  went  unhung. 
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Bill:  I  think  that  no  punishment  is  too  great  for  a 
fellow  that  will  lie  the  way  you  show  this  man  Harvey 
does. 

Sam:  He  adopts  the  same  appeals  to  prejudice  that 
have  always  been  resorted  to  by  the  defenders  of  special 
privilege  and  robbery. 

Europe  to-day  trembles  under  the  tread  of  mighty 
armies  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  appeals  to  preju- 
dice against  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Break  down  the  barriers  and  let  all  nations  freely  trade 
with  each  other  and  be  friends. 

Trade,  the  exchange  of  services  and  ideas,  has  raised 
mankind  from  barbarism ;  protection  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  each  one  doing  for  himself,  would  soon  reduce 
mankind  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Why  should  not 
trade  be  free?  Why  should  it  be  fettered  when  it  stops 
not  at  boundary  lines  in  its  beneficent  effects? 

"Land  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith  abhor  each  other. 
Mountains  interposed  make  enemies  of  nations." 

Why?  Because  they  interfere  with  trade,  the  great  civ- 
ilizer  and  enlightener.  On  men's  ignorance,  hates  and 
prejudices  kings  build  their  thrones,  and  from  them  with 
oppression  rule  the  world. 

Modern  engineering  and  steam  power  have  largely 
overcome  these  natural  barriers,  but  men  in  their  igno- 
rance have  reared  artificial  barriers  which  have  the  same 
effect.  When  trade,  having  overcome  these  artificial  bar- 
riers, shall  be  free  and  all  nations  shall  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  arts  of  peace,  then  indeed  shall  men  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks  and  not  learn  war  any  more.  For  freedom  to 
trade  our  forefathers  fought  and  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
dictments which  they  presented  against  King  George  was 
that  he  had  interfered  with  their  trade  with  all  the  world. 
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They  pitched  the  taxed  tea  into  Boston  harbor  and  waged 
a  glorious  war  for  freedom. 

Ike:  That  sounds  a  good  deal  like  a  stump  speech 
I  once  heard  you  make  and  I  thought  it  just  right  and 
the  audience  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

Sam:     If  it  was  right  then  it's  right  now,  though  I 
suppose  the  same  audience,  or  a  good  share  of  it,  tha 
cheered  when  I  denounced  McKinleyism  and  high  price 
would  now  shout  for  free  silver  and  low  prices.    I  haven 
changed  my  mind.     The  republicans  now  admit  that  i 
wasn't  the  election  of  Cleveland  that  made  the  hard  times 
and  if  the  democratic   party  will    come  out  boldly   an( 
fight  the  tarifif  and  transportation  monopolies  it  will  win 
in  the  next  election,  but  Gen.  Grant  used  to  say  that  the 
democratic  party  could  be  depended  upon  to  blunder  at 
the  right  time;  that  is,  the  right  time  to  help  the  repub- 
licans out.    For  my  part  I  don't  care  but  mighty  little  for 
party,  but  I  don't  see  any  hope  for  the  people  from  any 
other  party,  nor  as  things  look  now  but  mighty  little  hope 
from  the  democratic  party. 

It  looks  as  though  we  had  got  to  start  a  party  of  o\xv; 
own. 

Nellie:  Is  Sam  still  preaching  on  the  money  ques- 
tion? You  ought  to  say  to  him  as  the  boy  said  to  the 
preacher. 

Ike:     What  was  that? 

NeUie:  Why  one  of  those  long-winded  preachers  had 
got  as  far  along  in  his  sermon  as  tenthly  and  said,  "And 
what  shall  I  say  next,"  when  a  small  boy  who  had  got 
tired  out  and  wanted  to  go  home  exclaimed,  "Say  amen.'* 
Sam  had  better  say  "amen."  He's  making  too  many  words 
about  a  question  that's  just  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log. 
All  that's  necessary  is  for  the  government  to  say  that  a 
silver  dollar  is  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar  and  that  everybody 
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shall  take  it  just  the  same  and  that  would  settle  the  matter. 
I  say  we  can't  have  too  much  money.  I'd  be  satisfied  if  I 
had  my  pocket  full  of  either  gold  or  silver.  If  the  women 
had  the  running  of  things  we'd  soon  settle  this  money 
question. 

Sam :  Nellie  thinks  with  the  free-coiners  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  anything;  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
pass  a  law,  and  that  settles  it. 

As  a  friend  of  mine  says,  that  is  more  a  question  of 
money  per  pockita  than  per  capita.  If  Nellie  had  plenty 
of  money  in  her  pocket  she'd  be  satisfied — the  trouble  is 
in  the  unequal  distribution.  You  might  increase  the 
amount  of  money,  and  if  you  didn't  change  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  is  distributed  you  wouldn't  help  matters  a 
particle.  People  have  a  vague  idea  that  if  there  was  lots 
more  money  they  would  get  a  larger  share,  but  I  can't 
see  how  that  could  be  under  existing  circumstances.  If 
the  government  stamp  on  a  piece  of  metal  or  paper  can 
give  it  value  there  ought  to  be  no  poverty  in  the  land. 
The  government  printing  presses  should  be  set  in  motion 
and  kept  in  motion  until  a  million  of  dollars  should  have 
been  printed  and  distributed  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country. 

Congress  might  enact  that  i  should  be  2  or  that  water 
shall  run  uphill.  But  water  wouldn't  run  uphill  and  i 
would  equal  only  i  just  as  before.  Legislation  to  be 
effective  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  fathers  endeavored  to  make  the  coinage  ratio  cor- 
respond with  their  commercial  ratio  of  the  metals.  The 
cost  of  production  is  the  final  regulator  of  values.  Dr. 
Ivan  C.  Michels,  who,  it  is  stated,  compiled  for  the  Census 
Bureau  the  statistics  of  silver  mining  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  census  year,  is  quoted  by  the  press  as  stating 
the  average  cost  of  extracting  silver  in  the  various  states 
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in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  west  of  them  at  41  cents  pe' 
ounce  At  the  coinage  ratio  of  16  to  i  silver  would  be 
worth  $1.29  per  ounce.  In  the  tables  of  the  census  volume 
of  Mineral  Industries  the  production  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  are  so  mixed  together  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  from  them  the  cost  of  production 
of  each  metal,  but  here  on  page  59  we  find  statistics  froqi] 
w^hich  we  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relative  cost  of  pr<P 
ducing  the  two  metals.  Taking  the  state  of  California  we 
find  that  there  was  produced  in  that  state  in  the  ye; 
1889  gold  to  the  value  of  $12,586,722  and  silver  of  t' 
coinage  value  of  $1,373,807,  and  that  in  the  production 
of  the  two  metals  the  grand  total  of  expenditures  was 
$12,506,555,  the  amount  paid  in  wages  being  $9,191,500, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  $71,434,968.  The 
amount  of  expense  per  dollar  of  bullion  is  stated  at  90 
cents  and  the  value  of  bullion  per  dollar  of  expense  $1.12. 
As  nearly  nine-tenths  of  this  product  is  gold  these  figures 
approximately  represent  the  cost  of  producing  gold.  Let 
us  now  take  the  figures  for  Colorado  and  Montana  which 
are  the  principal  silver  producing  states.  In  Colorado 
w^e  find  the  total  product  to  have  been  $27,641,610,  of 
which  $3,883,859  was  gold.  In  producing  this  value  we 
find  the  grand  total  of  expenditure  to  have  been  $13,834,- 
332,  of  which  $9,339,875  w^as  wages.  The  value  of  bullion 
per  dollar  of  expenditure  is  given  as  $2  and  the  amount 
of  expenditure  per  dollar  of  bullion  50  cents.  For  Mon- 
tana we  find  the  total  product  to  have  been  $20,608,287, 
of  which  $3,506,295  was  gold.  The  grand  total  of  expend- 
itures is  given  as  $9,250,657  and  the  amount  paid  as 
wages  $5,881,500.  The  amount  of  expense  per  dollar  of 
bullion  is  given  as  45  cents  and  the  amount  of  bullion  per 
dollar  of  expense  $2.23. 

Nevada  shows  a  production  of  nearly  three-fourths  as 
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much  gold  as  silver,  and  an  expense  per  dollar  of  bullion 
of  86  cents. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  gold  pro- 
duction is  in  California  approximately  90  cents  for  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  bullion,  while  in  the  principal  silver  pro- 
ducing states  the  cost  of  producing  a  dollar's  worth  of 
silver  bullion,  taking  its  coinage  value,  is  from  45  to  50 
cents.  If  we  consider  the  amount  of  capital  Invested  per 
dollar  of  bullion  we  find  it  $5.12  4n  California,  $5.08  in 
Colorado  and  $2.75  in  Montana. 

In  South  Dakota,  which  produced  gold  to  the  value 
of  $3,091,137,  the  amount  of  expense  per  dollar  of  bullion 
was  80  cents  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  per  dol- 
lar of  bullion  produced  $1.81. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  this  country  is  not  far  from  their  commer- 
cial value.  Now,  can  we  suppose  if  a  law  were  enacted 
declaring  an  ounce  of  gold,  costing  twice  as  much  to 
produce  as  16  ounces  of  silver,  should  be  equal  in  value 
to  16  ounces  of  silver  that  such  a  law  would  be  effective? 

It  costs,  I  think,  not  far  from  twice  as  much  to  produce 
a  bushel  of  wheat  as  it  does  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn. 
Do  you  suppose  that  if  a  law  was  passed  that  wheat 
should  sell  for  no  more  than  corn  that  farmers  would  con- 
tinue to  produce  wheat  at  the  corn  price  or  that  consumers 
would  purchase  corn  at  the  wheat  price? 

Ike:  If  those  figures  are  right  that  ought  to  settle  it. 
1  can  see  that  free  coinage  at  16  to  i  is  all  nonsense.  I 
am  satisfied  and  those  figures  ought  to  satisfy  anyone 
that's  not  a  crank.  There  is  no  use  arguing  the  matter 
any  further;  those  figures  settle  it. 

Bill:  But  here  is  "Coin  Up  to  Date,"  and  it  says  that 
the  gold  product  in  the  United  States  is  smaller  than  it 
was;  are  them  figures  right? 
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Sam :  No,  not  for  up  to  date  figures.  The  gold  proTP 
uct  for  1892  is  given  correctly.  Coin's  figures  ain't  all 
wrong,  but  why  don't  he  give  the  gold  production  for 
1893,  which  was  $35.955.ooo? 

Ike:  What's  the  use  of  quoting  that  fellow  Harvey? 
We've  found  out  that  he's  a  liar  and  tliat  the  truth's  not 
in  him,  and  there  ain't  any  use  in  wasting  any  more  ti 
on  him  or  his  books. 

Bill:  Well,  I'm  glad  that  you've  found  that  out.  I 
thought  that  ever  since  I  found  out  that  he  didn't  h 
any  such  school  as  he  says  he  did. 

Sam:  Harvey  puts  up  men  of  straw  to  knock  them 
down;  he  gets  a  character  that  he  presents  as  an  expert 
and  then  makes  him  say  what  he  wants  him  to  say.  Here's 
an  expert  worried  over  the  fact  that  this  country  isn't 
producing  as  much  gold  as  it  was  once.  What  does  that 
matter,  so  we  are  able  to  obtain  it  by  exchange?  Eng- 
land is  not  a  gold-producing  country,  and  yet  is  able  to 
obtain  all  of  that  metal  it  needs. 

According  to  Mr.  Harvey's  showing  that  it's  cost  more 
to  produce  the  precious  metals  than  they  are  worth  we'd 
much  better  abandon  their  production  altogether  and  turn 
our  attention  to  producing  articles  that  can  be  produced 
with  more  profit.  If  we  produce  shoes  or  beef  or  other 
produce  to  give  in  exchange,  the  production  is  as  much 
the  result  of  our  own  labor  as  though  we  produced  the 
article  which  we  receive  in  exchange  for  our  products. 
Exchange  is  really  a  method  of  production,  and  as  no  one 
ever  exchanges  unless  to  their  own  advantage  it  is  the 
most  profitable  method  of  production.  That  there  is  no 
lack  of  gold  is  shown  by  the  low  rate  at  which  it  can  be 
borrowed.  Here  in  "Coin  Up  to  Date,"  Harvey  is  labor- 
ing to  show  that  we  haven't  got  as  much  gold  as  our 
statistics  show.    Just  see  how  inconsistent  he  is.     In  his 
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Other  book  he  claimed  all  the  silver  that  had  been  coined 
in  the  United  States  from  the  establishment  of  our  mints 
to  have  been  in  circulation.  We  might  just  as  well  claim 
all  the  gold  that  has  ever  been  coined  in  this  country  is 
in  circulation.  Any  fool  knows  better  than  that,  and  it's 
surprising  that  men  of  seeming  intelligence  can  be  hum- 
bugged by  such  shallow  methods.  He  does  tell  the  truth, 
though,  part  of  the  time.  Here  he's  showing  some  foreign 
land  monopolists  holding  land  in  this  country  for  specu- 
lative purposes.  He  ought  to  show  us  how  these  Eng- 
lish land  monopolists,  whose  pictures  he  gives,  are  any 
more  dangerous  to  the  community  than  such  a  person  as 
J.  V.  Farwell. 

Here  he's  attacking  the  national  banks. 

Bill:  Do  you  think  national  bankers  ought  to  borrow 
money  from  the  government  without  paying  for  it? 

Sam:  I  don't  doubt  but  the  National  banking  system 
might  be  improved  upon;  that's  what  Cleveland  sought 
to  do  with  the  banking  bill  that  he  urged  Congress  to 
pass,  but  there  is  no  such  monopoly  or  profit  in  National 
banking  as  Coin  undertakes  to  show.  The  facts  that 
many  of  the  banks  have  given  up  their  circulation  proves 
that. 

Here  is  an  article  by  a  Southern  banker,  W.  B.  Mitchell, 
in  "Dollars  or  What?"  that  shows  this  very  plainly: 

"National  banks  have  no  'privileges'  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  a  favored  class  of  institutions.  During,  and  for 
a  time  subsequent  to  the  war  period  when  government 
bonds  were  low  priced,  and  bore  high  rates  of  interest, 
there  was  a  good  profit  in  National  bank  note  circulation, 
but  that  day  has  passed;  and  there  is  now  a  well-defined 
loss  to  the  National  banks  in  the  exercise  of  their  'privi- 
leges.'   This  has  been  the  case  for  a  good  many  years. 

To  issue  $45,000  circulation  now,  a  bank  must  invest 
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$57,cxxD  of  its  capital  in  United  States  bonds,  to  be  depos- 
ited with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  secure  the  circulation. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  4  per  cent  bonds  at  114,  about 
an  average  price  for  18  months. 

The  bank  must  then  deposit  $2,250  with  the  Treasurer 
to  the  credit  of  a  fund  known  as  the  5  per  cent  redemp 
tion  fund,  leaving  it  the  use  of  only  $42,750  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $57,000.     Therefore  it  loses  entirely  the  use  o 
$14,250  of  its  capital.    Money  is  worth  8  per  cent  through- 
out the  south  and  west,  and  in  other  localities.    Countin 
interest  at  8  per  cent  the  loss  on  this  item  annually  i 
$1,140. 

The  4  per  cent  bonds  mature  in  1907 — 12  years  hence 
At  maturity  the  face  value  only  will  be  paid.    Therefore 
in  twelve  years  the  bank  loses  $7,000  premium  it  paid  for 
the  bonds.    The  annual  loss  on  this  item  is  $583. 

There  is  a  tax  of  i  per  cent  on  the  circulation.  The 
loss  on  this  account  is  annually  $45.  These  three  items 
constitute  the  cost  of  the  national  banking  'privileges.' 

There  is  but  one  item  of  profit,  which  is  the  interest  on 
the  bonds.    This  for  12  months  is  $2,000. 

Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  account  stands  as 
follows : 

Interest  on  the  $14,250  item $   1,140 

Annual  loss  on  the  $7,000  premium  item 583 

Tax  on  circulation 450 

Total  loss $  2,173 

Less  interest  on  $50,000  bonds 2,000 

Net  loss  to  the  bank $173 

Counting  the  $14,250  item  on  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  there 
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would  be  an  apparent  profit  of  $112;  but  it  would  be  only 
apparent  Other  items  of  expense  incident  to  the  system 
would  much  more  than  wipe  it  out.  But  we  base  our  esti- 
mate on  8  per  cent,  as  it  is  only  in  the  east  and  in  the 
money  centers  that  lower  rates  prevail. 

Other  items  of  cost  are  National  bank  examiners*  fees, 
say  $50  per  year,  if  two  examinations  are  made;  the  ad- 
vertising of  five  annual  statements;  the  exchange,  and 
express  charges  in  ^keeping  intact  the  $2,250  redemption 
fund,  and  in  transportation  of  new  issues  of  notes;  loss 
in  circulation  while  new  notes  were  in  process  of  substi- 
tution for  old,  or  mutilated  notes;  attention  and  labor  in 
making  various  reports,  and  other  items  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect cost.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  'privilege'  costs  a 
National  bank,  issuing  $45,000  in  currency,  directly  not 
less  than  $350  per  annum. 

In  reserve  cities  banks  are  also  required  to  carry  25 
per  cent  reserve,  their  own  notes  and  other  specified 
moneys  and  sight  exchange  not  counting  as  a  part  of  this 
reserve.  The  class  of  assets  they  carry  and  the  kind  of 
paper  they  discount  is  also  prescribed  by  law  or  regulation. 

A  state  bank,  with  equal  capital  and  deposits,  can  make 
more  money  than  the  National  bank.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  National  banking  system  is  a  decaying  sys- 
tem, and  no  new  National  banks  would  be  organized 
but  for  the  reason  that  the  people  trust  them  more  than 
they  do  state  banks  and  the  more  readily  patronize  them. 
And  this  is  an  anomaly,  considering  the  prejudice  existing 
against  them.  It  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
prejudice.  It  is  one  that  would  soon  disappear  if  the  facts 
were  known.  As  recently  stated  by  the  New  York  'Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,'  this  prejudice 
has  much  to  do  v/ith  the  free  silver  sentiment  of  the  South 
and  other  sections,  and  if  pains  were  taken  by  the  press 
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to  publish  the  simple  facts,  and  make  them  generally 
understood,  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
simple  and  proper  revision  of  our  currency  system  would 
be  removed." 

This  attempt  to  excite  prejudice  against  men  simply 
because  they  have  wealth  is  contemptible.  It  depends 
how  men  acquire  their  wealth  and  how  they  use  it  whether 
or  not  they  are  dangerous  to  society.  A  man  who  acquiri 
wealth  in  the  manner  adopted  by  Harvey  is  the  most  d 
gerous  of  all  men. 

The  author  of  "Coin"  poses  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  though  he  is  in  fact  their  greatest  enemy.  He 
tells  them  many  things  that  are  true  and  which  they  know 
are  true,  and  thus  succeeds  in  convincing  them  that  other 
things  are  true  which  he  must  know  are  false. 

Ike:  Well,  I've  seen  and  heard  enough  about  Harvey 
and  his  books.  I  think  you  ought  to  write  a  book  and 
show  him  up  in  his  true  light.  He's  humbugged  lots  of 
workingmen  that  haven't  got  all  the  books  and  authorities 
right  at  their  hand  as  you  have.  It's  a  shame  that  in  a 
big  city  like  Chicago  you  can't  find  in  the  public  library 
such  documents  as  the  mint  report  and  the  statistical 
abstract  until  they've  got  to  be  ancient  history. 

They  haven't  had  the  extra  census  bulletins  same  as 
you've  got,  but  they've  got  plenty  of  trash  novels.  Peo- 
ple can't  find  out  when  these  fellows  are  wTiting  lies  be- 
cause the  public  documents  are  not  accessible.  Now,  I 
want  you  to  write  a  book  and  tell  the  working  people  what 
you  know  about  this  matter. 

Sam:  I've  thought  of  doing  that,  but  then  I've  got  to 
work  for  a  living  and  haven't  got  the  time  to  spare.  And 
if  I  should  I  don't  suppose  they  would  read  it.  You 
know  lots  of  working  people  as  well  as  others  wouldn't 
think  the  book  worth  reading  unless  some  big  politician 
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that  didn't  know  anything  about  the  question  wrote  it. 

Ike:  You're  mistaken,  I  am  sure.  The  people  want 
to  know  the  truth  and  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  anyone 
that  they  think  is  honest. 

Bill:  Ike's  right.  You  write  the  book  and  you  can 
bet  your  boots  lots  of  people  will  read  it.  It's  time  we 
were  going  home,  so  good  night. 

Ike:  Good  night,  Sam,  and  don't  fail  to  write  that 
book,  or  perhaps  you  can  get  Mr.  Bliss  to  write  it,  you're 
such  great  friends.  You  want  to  show  the  things  that 
you've  shown  us. 

In  compliance  with  Sam's  request  and  with  his  assist- 
ance the  author  has  transcribed  the  conversations  that  took 
place  at  these  friendly  visits. 

He  was  the  more  readily  able  to  do  this  from  the  fact 
that  a  young  lady  stenographer  who  desired  practice  had 
tfikcn  very  full  notes  of  the  conversation  in  shorthand, 
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CONCLUSION.  ^^■1 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  investigations 
of  Sam  and  his  friends  are  : 

1.  That  the  value  of  commodities,  gold  and  silver  in- 
cluded, is  determined  temporarily  by  demand  and  supply, 
but  permanently  and  on  the  average  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, f  I 

2.  That  thefe  has  been  since  1873,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  world  at  large,  a  greatly  increased 
use  of  silver  as  money,  and  that  the  fall  in  value  of  that^ 
metal  is  due,  not  to  a  decreased  demand,  but  to  a  che« 
ened  and  enormously  increased  production. 

3.  That  labor  is  the  true  measure  or  standard  of  vah 
and  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  measured 
in  gold,  is  due  to  the  diminished  amount  of  labor  required 
for  their  production. 

4.  That  assertions  of  a  disastrous  fall  in  prices,  attributa- 
ble to  a  scarcity  of  gold,  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  but 
are  based  upon  juggled  and  falsified  statistics. 

5.  That,  measured  by  the  true  or  labor  standard  of  val- 
ue, prices,  instead  of  diminishing,  have  increased,  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  cheapened  production 
are  appropriated  by  monopoly. 

6.  That  the  relative  cost  of  producing  an  equal  weight 
of  gold  and  silver  is  shown  by  our  census  investigations 
to  closely  correspond  with  their  present  relative  commer- 
cial value  of  32  to  i,  and  that  therefore  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  parity  between  the  two  metals  at  a  ratio  of 
16  to  I,  either  by  this  nation  or  all  nations  combined,  must 
inevitably  prove  futile. 

7.  That  free  coinage  would  result  in  a  repudiation  of 
one-half  the  debts  of  the  country,  the  larger  proportion 
of  which  are  owed  by  monopolistic  corporations. 

8.  That  the  remedy  for  present  conditions  is  not  further 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  monopoly,  but  the  repeal  of 
laws  granting  special  privileges. 
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From  street  and  square,  from  hill  and  glen. 

Of  this  vast  world  beyond  my  door, 
I  hear  the  tread  of  marching  men. 

The  patient  armies  of  the  poor. 

The  halo  of  the  city's  lamps 

Hangs  a  vast  torch-light  in  the  air. 
I  watch  it  through  the  evening  damps; 

The  masters  of  the  world  are  there. 

Not  ermine  clad,  nor  clothed  in  state, 

Their  title  deeds  not  yet  made  plain; 
But  waking  early,  toiling  late. 

The  heirs  of  all  the  earth  remain. 

Some  day,  by-laws  as  fixed  and  fair 

As  guide  the  planets  in  their  sweep. 
The  children  of  each  outcast  heir 

The  harvest  fruits  of  time  shall  reap. 

The  peasant's  brain  shall  yet  be  wise. 
The  untamed  pulse  beat  calm  and  still; 

The  blind  shall  see  the  lowly  rise. 
And  work  in  peace  time's  wondrous  will. 

Some  day  without  a  trumpet's  call, 
This  news  shall  o'er  the  earth  be  blown; 

The  heritage  comes  back  to  all; 

The  myriad  monarchs  take  their  own. 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON, 


p«?^->^?^^i  * 
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APPENDIX. 

From  Senate  Report  on  Prices  of  Wages,  Part  i,  P.  199. 
FOREIGN  PRICES. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  committee,  a 
careful  search  has  been  made  for  data  in  foreign  coun- 
tries capable  of  comparison,  with  the  figures  presented 
for  the  United  States.  *  *  *  The  best  known  price 
series  and  calculations  of  relative  prices  are  those  of  the 
Economist. 

This  journal  publishes  each  week  a  list  of  "trade  prices 
current,"  reporting  several  hundred  articles  as  their 
price  stands  on  Friday  of  the  week  in  question. 

The  figures  are  obtained  from  a  responsible  firm  or 
from  several  firms,  deaHng  in  different  lines  of  goods, 
quoted  and  doing  business  in  London  and  Manchester. 

Upon  this  basis  the  celebrated  Economist  index  num- 
bers have  been  built  up.  The  prices  quoted  may  be 
looked  upon  as  reliable  in  view  of  the  leading  position 
of  the  Economist  and  the  persons  from  whom  its  in- 
formation is  drawn. 

[This  table  shows  a  fall  in  the  average  price  of  all  ar- 
ticles in  the  nine  years,  1864-73,  of  nearly  22  per  cent, 
an  average  fall  of  over  21-3  per  cent  a  year.  The  fall  in 
the  twenty  years,  1873-93,  is  shown  as  slightly  over  28 
per  cent,  an  average  fall  of  less  than  ij  per  cent  a  year. 
The  Economist  list,  like  that  of  Sauerbeck,  shows  ab- 
normally high  prices  in  1873,  though  not  as  marked.] 
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Table  61. ■-^Relative prices  in  England — The  Economist  indexnumber^ 

[1845  to  1850=-100.] 
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TABLEbl.'^Bilative  prices  in  Englandr^The  Economist  index  number. 

Concluded. 
[1845  to  1850=100.] 
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From  page  119  of  volume  of  Mineral  Industries  of  the 
eleventh  census: 

"The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  by  weight 
and  by  United  States  coining  values  (16  to  i)  at  which 
the  two  metals  have  been  produced  in  the  United  Stat 
and  in  the  whole  world  since  1850: 


Proportions  in  which  Gold 

and  Silver  have  he 

en  produced^.    !■ 

Years. 

UKITED  STATES. 

THE   WORLD.                            .11 

By  weight 

By  weight. 

By  United  States 
coining  value. 

1850  

Gold.          Silver. 

1       to       0.016 
1        to       0.032 
1        to       5.120 
1        to      17.440 
1        to      32.320 

Gold.          Silver. 

1        to       16.00 
1        to         5.47 
1        to         5.79 
1        to       14.20 
1        to       21.92 

Gold.          Silver. 
1       to     $1,000 

I860 

1       to      0.345 

1870 

1       to       0  485 

1880 

1        to       0.890 

1889 

1        to       1.370 

The  chief  influences  which  in  the  future  will  affe 
production  of  the  precious  metals,  and  which  will  always 
be  more  potent  in  increasing  that  of  silver  than  that  of 
gold  are  improvements  in  metallurgical  processes  which 
will  permit  of  extracting  the  metals  from  lower  and  lower 
grade  ores. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  ores  will  always  be  worked 
down  to  the  limit  where  the  market  value  of  the  metal 
produced  ceases  to  pay  for  its  extraction." 
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From  volume  of  Mineral  Industries,  eleventh  census, 
page  143: 

"The  following  table  (from  the  British  report  of  1887) 
gives  the  aggregate  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Austria  and  India  (which  latter,  however,  coined  only 
silver  in  each  year  from  1852  to  1885)  stated  in  millions 
of  pounds  sterling: 


Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1852 

1853 

21.8 
32.8 
30.8 
38.8 
35.3 
32.4 
37.7 
39.2 
28.6 
27.0 
32.5 
28.3 
33.4 
22.8 
32.6 
21.0 
25.3 

9.1 
9.7 
7.9 
3.8 

n.o 

13.4 
21.1 
17.9 
19.7 
12.9 
12.2 
12.6 
15.6 
15.4 
21.2 
-17.5 
13.5 

1869... 

1870 

26.7 
16.6 
21.9 
45.1 
45.0 
27.3 
35.2 
37.6 
38.9 
37.8 
21.0 
26.6 
26.2 
33.7 
21.2 
19.2 
17.4 

12.5 
17.1 

1854 

1871 

1872 

1873 

9.0 

1855 

7.9 

1856 

30.1 

1857 

1874 

1875  

18.4 

1858  

20.6 

1859 

1876 

23.3 

I860 

1877   

18.9 

1861 

1878 

28.1 

1862 

1879 

20.8 

1863 

1880 

19.5 

1864 

1881 

14  1 

1865 

1882 

10.0 

1866.... 

I8a3 

16.3 

1867 

1884 

12.3 

1868 

1885 

14.3 

From  the  foregoing  table,  which  includes  the  principal 
nations  that  are  alleged  to  have  demonetized  silver  in  1873, 
or  shortly  after,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  coin- 
age 0I  silver  increased  from  less  than  13I  million  pounds 
sterling  from  1852  to  1873  to  an  average  of  over  17  1-3 
million  pounds  from  1872  to  1886,  and  that  while  the 
silver  coinage  of  these  nations  from  1852  to  1873  was 
less  than  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  coinage,  the  silver  coinage 
from  1872  to  1886  constituted  over  37  per  cent,  of  the 
total  coinage. 
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Table  39. — Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in 

[From  1493  to  1885  is  from  a  table  of  averages  for  certain  periods,  compiled 

annual  estimate  of  the 


1493-1520. 
1521-1544. 
1545-1560. 
1561-1580. 
1581-1600. 
1601-1620. 
1621-1640. 
1641-1660. 
1661-1680. 
1681-1700. 
1701-1720. 
1721-1740. 
1741-1760. 
1761-1780. 
1781-1800. 
1801-1810. 
1811-1820. 
1821-1830. 
1831-1840. 
1841-1850. 
1851-1855. 
1856-1860. 
1861-1865. 
1866-1870. 
1871-1875. 
1876-1880. 
1881-1885. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


Periods. 


GOLD. 


Annual  average  for 
the  period. 


Pine 
ounces. 


Total 


180,470 

230,194 

273,596 

219,906 

237,267 

273,918 

266,845 

281,955 

297,709 

346,095 

412,163 

613,422 

791,211 

665,666 

571,948 

571,563 

367,957 

457,044 

652,291 

1,760,502 

6,410,324 

6,486,262 

5,949,582 

6,270,086 

5,591,014 

5,543,110 

4,794,755 

5,127,750 

5,116,865 

5,330,780 

5,973,780 

5,749,320 

6,320,195 

7,077,165 

7,605.904 


Value. 


$    3,855,000 

4,759,000 

5,656,000 

4,546,000 

4,905,000 

5,662,000 

5,516,000 

5,828,000 

6,154,000 

7,154,000 

8.520,000 

12,681,000 

16,356,000 

13,761,000 

11,823,000 

11,815,000 

7,606,(X)0 

9,448,000 

13,484,000 

36,393,000 

132,513,000 

134,083,000 

122,989,000 

129,614,000 

115,577,000 

114,586,000 

99,116,000 

106,000,000 

105,775,000 

110,197,000 

123,489,(K)0 

118,849,000 

130,650,000 

146,298,000 

157,228,000 


Total  for  the  peril 


i 


Fine 
ounces. 


5,221,160 

5,524,656 

4,377,544 

4,398,120 

4,745,340 

5,478,360 

5,336,900 

5,639,110 

■  5,954,180 

6,921,895 

8,243,260 

12.268,440 

15,824,230 

13,313,315 

11,438,970 

5,715,627 

3,079,568 

4,570,444 

6,522,913 

17,605,018 

32,051,621 

32,431,312 

29,747,913 

31,350,430 

27,955,068 

27,715,550 

23,973,773 

5,127,750 

5,116,865 

5,330,780 

5,973,780 

5,749,320 

6,320,195 

7,077,165 

7,605,904 

406,306,476 


Value. 


8107,931,000 
114,205,000 
90,492,000 
90,917,000 
98,095,000 
113,248,000 
110,324,000 
116,571,000 
123,084,000 
143,088,000 
170,403,000 
253.611,000 
327,116,000 
275,211,000 
236,464,000 
118,152,000 
76,063,000 
94,479,000 
134,841,000 
363,928,(X)0 
662,566,000 
670,415,000 
614,944,000 
648,071,000 
577,883,000 
572,931,000 
495,582,000 
106,000,000 
105,775,000 
110,197,000 
123,489,000 
118,849,000 
130,650.000 
146,298,000 
157,228,000 

8,399,101,00 
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the  World  since  the  Discovery  of  America, 

by  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer.     For  the  years  1886  to  1894  the  production  Is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


SILVER. 

PBRCBNTAaE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Annual  average  for 
the  period. 

Total  for  the  period. 

By  weight. 

By  value. 

Fine 
ounces. 

Coining 
value. 

Fine 
ounces. 

Coining 
value. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1,511,050 

$    1,954,000 

42,309,400 

$  54,703,000 

11.0 

89.0 

66.4 

33.6 

2,899,930 

3,749,000 

69,598,320 

89,986,000 

7.4 

92.6 

55.9 

44.1 

10,017,940 

12,952,000 

160,287,040 

207,240,000 

2.7 

97.3 

30.4 

69.6 

9,638,925 

12,450,000 

192,578,500 

248,990,000 

2.2 

97.8 

26.7 

73.3 

13,467,635 

17,413,000 

209,352,700 

348,254,000 

1.7 

98.3 

22.0 

78.0 

13,596,235 

17,579,000 

271,924,700 

351,579,000 

2.0 

98.0 

24.4 

75.6 

12,654,240 

16,361,000 

253,084,800 

327,221,000 

2.1 

97.9 

25.2 

74.8 

11,776,545 

15,226,000 

235,530,900 

304,525,000 

2.3 

97.7 

27.7 

72.3 

10,834,550 

14,008,000 

216,691,000 

280,106,000 

2.7 

97.3 

30.5 

69.5 

10,992,085 

14,212,000 

219,841,700 

284,240,000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.5 

66.5 

11,432,540 

14,781,000 

228,650,800 

295,629,000 

3.5 

96.5 

36.6 

63.4 

13,863,080 

17,024,000 

277,261,600 

358,480,000 

4.2 

95.8 

41.4 

58.6 

17,140,612 

22,162,000 

342,812,235 

443,232,000 

4.4 

95.6 

42.5 

57.5 

20,985,591 

27,133,000 

419,711.820 

542,658,000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.7 

66.3 

28,261,779 

36,540,000 

565,235,580 

730,810,000 

2.0 

98.0 

24.4 

75.6 

28,746,922 

37,168,000 

287,469,225 

371,677,000 

1.9 

98.1 

24.1 

75.9 

17,385,755 

22,479,000 

173,857,555 

224,786,000 

2.1 

97.9 

25.3 

74.7 

14,807,004 

19,144,000 

148,070,040 

191,444,000 

3.0 

97.0 

33.0 

67.0 

19,175,867 

24,793,000 

191,758,675 

247,930,000 

3.3 

96.7 

35.2 

64.8 

25,090,342 

32,440,000 

250,903,422 

324,400,000 

6.6 

93.4 

52.9 

47.1 

28,488,597 

36,824,000 

142,442,986 

184,169,000 

18.4 

81.6 

78.3 

21.7 

29,095,428 

37,618,000 

145,477,142 

188,092,000 

18.2 

81.8 

78.1 

21.9 

35,401,972 

45,772,000 

177,009,862 

228,861,000 

14.4 

85.6 

72.9 

27.1 

43,051,583 

55,663,000 

215,257,914 

278,313,000 

12.7 

87.3 

70.0 

30.0 

63,317,014 

81,864,000 

316,585,069 

409,322,000 

8.1 

91.9 

58.5 

41.5 

78,775,602 

101.851,000 

393,878,009 

509.256,000 

6.6 

93.4 

53.0 

47.0 

92,003,944 

118,955,000 

460,019,722 

594,773,000 

5.0 

95.0 

45.5 

54.5 

93,276,000 

12(3.600,0(}0 

93,276,000 

120,600,000 

5.2 

94.8 

46.8 

53.2 

96,124,000 

124,281,000 

96,124,000 

124,281,000 

5.0 

95.0 

46.0 

54.0 

108,827,000 

140,706,000 

108,827,000 

140,706,000 

4.6 

95.4 

43.9 

56.1 

120,214,000 

155,428,000 

120,214,000 

155,428,000 

4.7 

95.3 

44.2 

55.8 

126,095,000 

163,032,000 

126,095,000 

163,032,000 

4.3 

95.7 

42.2 

57.8 

137,171,000 

177,352,000 

137,171,000 

177,352,000 

4.4 

95.6 

42.4 

57.6 

152,940,000 

197,741,000 

152,940,000 

197,741,000 

4.4 

95.6 

42.5 

57.5 

161,776,000 

209,165,000 

161,776,000 

209,165,000 

4.5 

95.5 

42.9 

57.1 

7,664,023,716 

9,909,041,000 

5.0 

95.0 

45.9 

54.1 
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Table  26. — Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States 

RECAPITULATION. 


Calendar  Years. 


1793-1795. 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811...... 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834  

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 


TOTAL.  COINAGE. 


Gold. 


$  71,485.00 
77,960.00 
128,190.00 
205,610.00 
213,285.00 
317,760.00 
422,570.00 
423,310.00 
258,377.50 
258,642.50 
170,367.50 
324,505.00 
437,495.00 
284,665.00 
169,375.00 
501,4.35.00 
497,905.00 
290,435.00 
477,140.00 
77,270.00 
3,175.00 


242,940.00 

258,615.00 

1,319,030.00 

189,325.00 

88,980.00 

72,425.00 

93,200.00 

156,385.00 

92,245.00 

131,565.00 

140,145.00 

295,717.50 

643,105.00 

714,270.00 

798,435.00 

978,550  00 

3,954,870.00 

2,186,175.00 

4,135,700,00 

1,148,305.00 

1,809,765.00 

1,376,847.50 

1,675,482.50 

1,091,857.50 

1,829,407.50 

8,108,797.50 

5,427,670.00 

3,756,447.50 

4,034,177.50 


Silver. 


$  370,683.80 
77,118.50 
14,550.45 
330,291.00 
423,515.00 
224,296.00 
74,758.00 
58.343.00 
87,118.00 
100,340:50 
149,388.50 
471,319.00 
597,448.75 
684,300.00 
707,376.00 
638,773.50 
608,340.00 
814,029.50 
620,951 .50 
561,687.50 
17,308.00 
28,575.75 
607,783.50 
1,070,454.50 
1,140,000.00 
501,680.70 
825,762.45 
805,806.50 
895,550.00 
1,752,477.00 
1,564,583.00 
2,002,090.00 
2,869,200.00 
1,575,600.00 
1,994,578.00 
2,495,400.00 
\  3,175,000.00 
2,579,000.00 
2,759,000.00 
3,415,002.00 
3,443,003.00 
3,606,100.00 
2,096,010.00 
2,333,243  40 
2,209,778.20 
1,726,703.00 
1,132.750.00 
2,332,750.00 
3,834,750.00 
2,235,550.00 
1,873,200.00 
2,558.580.00 


Minor. 


11,373.00 

10,324.40 

9,510.34 

9,797.00 

9,106.68 

29,279.40 

13,628.37 

34,422.83 

25,203.03 

12,844.94 

13,483.48 

5,260.00 

9,652.21 

13,090.00 

8,001.53 

15,660.00 

2,495.95 

10,755.00 

4,180.00 

3,578.30 


28,209.82 
39,484.00 
31,670.00 
26,710.00 
44,075.50 
3,890.00 
20,723.39 


12,620.00 
14,926.00 
16,344.25 
23,577.32 
25,636.24 
16,580.00 
17,115.00 
33,603.60 
23,620.00 
28,160.00 
19,151.00 
39,489.00 
23,100.00 
55,583.00 
63,702.00 
31,286.61 
24,627.00 
15,973.67 
23,833.90 
24,283.20 
23,987.52 
38,948.04 
41,208.00 


Total. 


9   453,541.80 

165,402.90 

152,250.79 

545,698.00 

645,906.(58 

571,335.40 

510,956.37 

516,075.83 

370,698.53 

371,827.94 

333,239.48 

801,084.00 

1,044,595.96 

982,055.00 

884,752.53 

1,155,868.50 

1,108,740.95 

1,115,219.50 

1,102,271.50 

642,535.80 

20,433.00 

56,785.57 

047,267.50 

1,345,064.50 

1,425,325.00 

1,864,786.20 

1,018,977.45 

915,509.89 

967,975.00 

1,858,297.00 

1,735,894.00 

2,110,679.25 

3,024,342.32 

1,741,381.24 

2,306,875.50 

3,155,620.00 

3,923,473.60 

3,401,055.00 

3,765,710.00 

7,388,423.00 

5,668,667.00 

7,764,900.00 

3,299,898.00 

4,206,710.40 

3,617,912.31 

3,426,812.50 

2,240,581.17 

4,185,991.40 

11,967,830.70 

7,687,207.52 

5,668,595.54 

6,633,965.50 
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fT(m,  tJieir  Organizationt  by  Calendar   Years. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Calendar  Years. 


1847 

1848 

1849 

1850........ 

1851 

1852  

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873........ 

1874........ 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879.  

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Total 


TOTAL  COINAeE. 


Gold. 


$  20,202,325.00 
3,775,512.50 
9,007,761.50 
31,981,738.50 
62,614,492.50 
56,846,187.50 
39,377,909.00 
25,915,962.50 
29,387,968.00 
36,857,768.50 
32,214,040.00 
22,938,413.50 
14,780,570.00 
23,473,654.00 
83,395,530.00 
20,875,997.50 
22,445,482.00 
20,081,415.00 
28,295.107.50 
31,435,945.00 
23,828,625.00 
19,371,387.50 
17,582,987.50 
23,198,787.50 
21,032,685.00 
21,812,645.00 
57,022,747.50 
35,254,630.00 
32,951,940.00 
46,579,452.50 
43,999,864.00 
49,786,052.00 
39,080,080.00 
62,308,279.00 
96,850,890.00 
65,887,685.00 
29,241,990.00 
23,991,756.50 
27,773,012.50 
28,945,542.00 
23,972,383.00 
31,380,808.00 
21,413,931.00 
20,467,182.50 
29,222.005.00 
34,787,222.50 
56,997,020.00 


1,653,006,163.00 


Silver. 


$  2,374,450.00 

2,040,050.00 

2,114,950.00 

1,866,100.00 

774,397.00 

999,410.00 

9,077,571.00 

8,619,270.00 

3,501,245.00 

5,142,240.00 

5,478,760.00 

8,495,370.00 

3,284,450.00 

2,259,390.00 

3,783,740.00 

1.252,.'jl6.50 

809,267.80 

609,917.10 

691,005.00 

982,409.25 

908,876.25 

1,074,343.00 

1,266,143.00 

1,378,255.50 

3,104.038.30 

2,504,488.50 

4,024,747.60 

8,851,776.70 

15,347,893.00 

24,503,307.50 

28,393,045.50 

28,518,850.00 

27,569,776.00 

27,411,693.75 

27,940,163.75 

27,973,132.00 

29,246,968.45 

28,534,866.15 

28,962,176.20 

32,086,709.90 

35,191,081.40 

33,025,606.45 

35,496.683.15 

39,202, 908  ..20 

27,518,856.60 

12,641,078.00 

8,802,797.30 


672,709,268.30 


Minor. 


B     61,836.69 

64,157.99 

41,984.32 

44,467.50 

99,635.43 

50,630.94 

67,059.78 

42,638.35 

16,030.79 

27,106.78 

178,010.46 

246,000.00 

364,000.00 

205,660.00 

101,000.00 

280,750.00 

498,400.00 

926,687.14 

968,552.86 

1,042,960.00 

1,819,910.00 

1,697,150.00 

963,000.00 

350,325.00 

399,890.00 

369,380.00 

379,455.00 

42,475.00 

246,970.00 

210,800.00 

8,525.00 

58,186.50 

105,003.00 

391,395.95 

428,151.75 

960,400  00 

1,604,770.41 

796,483.78 

191,622.04 

343,186.10 

1,215,686.26 

912,200.78 

1,283,408.49 

1,384,792.14 

1,312.441.00 

961,480.42 

1,134,931.70 


26,043,353.87 


Total. 


$  22,638,611.69 
5,879,720.49 
11,164,695.82 
a3,892,306.00 
63,488,524.93 
57,896,228.44 
48,522.539.78 
34,577,870.85 
32,905,243.79 
42,027,115.28 
37,870,810.46 
31,679,783.50 
18,429,020.00 
25,938.704.00 
87,280,270.00 
22,409,264.00 
23,753,149.80 
21,618,019.24 
29.954,665.36 
33,461,314.25 
26,557,411.25 
22,142,880.50 
19,812,130.50 
24,927,368.00 
24,236,613.30 
24,686,513.50 
61,426,9.50.10 
42,448,881.70 
48,546,803.00 
71,293,560.00 
72.401,434.50 
78,363,088.50 
66,814,859.00 
90,111,368.70 
125,219,205.50 
94,821,217.00 
60,093,728.86 
53,323,106.43 
56,926,810.74 
61,375,438.00 
60,379,150.66 
65,318,615.23 
58,1^.022.64 
61,054,882.84 
58,053,302.60 
48,389,780.98 
66,934,740.00 

2,851,758,785.17 
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Coinage  of  Nations. 


Countries. 


United  States. 

Mexico 

Great  Britain . 
Australasia... 

India* 

France  

Germany   ... 

RuBsiaf 

Austria-Hung'yt 

Italy 

Spain 

Japan  

Portugal 

Netlierlands.. 

Norway 

Sweden  

Denmark . 

Switzerland  . . 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Persia , 

Hongkong 

Ctiina 

Indo  China,. . 

Tunis  

Canada  

Costa  Rica 

Brazil 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Colombia  .  ... 

Equador 

Venezuela 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Guatemala 

British  W.  Indies 
German  E.Africa 
So.  African  Rep 
Straits  Settlem'ts 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Santo  Domingo.. 
Eritrea  (Ital.col.) 

Bulgaria 

Ceylon 

Zanzibar 

Siam 


1891. 


Gold. 


$29,222,005 

280,565 

32,720,t}.S3 

26,389,044 

117,411 

3,362,450 

14,086,800 

2,110,981 

2,885,561 

126,708 


Silver. 


1,083,725 
109,560 


386,000 
3,342,000 


$27,518,857 

24,493,071 

5,141,594 


32,670,498 


1,139,252 
2,690,902 
3,356,394 


1892. 


Gold. 


$34,787,223 

275,203 

67,682,503 

30,7^4,262 


Silver. 


2,663,400 


126,279 


75,000 


386,000 


Total 119,534,122 


12,242,000 

8.523,904 

7,277.040 

367,000 

134,000 

22,000 

121,750 

144,750 

4.32,400 

322,468 


871,225 
8,863,874 

555,909 
14,0::J8,714 

130,105 
9,381,002 
1,319,525 


245 


$12,641,078 

26,782,721 

3,790,6T3 


1893. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


52,2.58,747 


1,500,000 
2,854,137 


675,500 
200,000 


499,941 
1.684,500 
3,169,799 


23,000 
81,125 


336,000 


240,000 
183,350 
189,135 


60,000 


386,000 
140,672 


3,231,905 


24,697 


138,294,367 


1,237,864 

2,920,484 

5,315,0<)9 

22.997 

8,917.860 

12,307,002 

3,075,840 

1,567.800 

120,600 

78,996 

242,207 

183,350 

883,464 

649,555 


$56,997,020 

493,167 

45,094,210 

32,059,354 


9,832,068 

26,280,188 

2,315,493 

§55,932,881 

159,086 


1,306,070 


$8,802,797 

28,005,396 

5,296,721 


40,118,^ 

'2,093^1 

2,499,f 

§18,073,120 


386,000 
736,989 


1,100,000 

3,500,000 

57,900 

471,131 

298,000 

138,091 


1,435,543 

2,614,948 

2,378,272 

60,000 


364,814 
49,519 


858,808 


2,509,198 
236,850 


6,860,324 


173,473,124  155,929,765 


136,000 


134,004 


3,290,593 

12,300,705 

1,412,640 

562,800 


26,171 
147,400 


874,628 

537,114 

255,000 

1,500,000 

4,243,800 

939,906 

347 

160,000 

155,000 


1,569,229 


34,530 


193,000 

481,405 

1,000,110 

100,000 


45,348 


194,000 


231,863,530 


557,750 


473,700 


135,945,426 


*  Rupee  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0.4737. 
t  Silver  ruble  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0.7718. 
X  Silver  florin  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0,482, 

§  Silver  florin  calculated  at  coining  rate,  t0.4056,  under  the  coinage  act  of  Avur. 
2»  1892. 
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Table  XII. — Product  of  Oold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  fn 
1792-184Ji;  and  annually  since. 

[The  estimate  for  1702-1873  is  by  R.  W,  Raymoud,  Commissioner,  and  since  by 
the  Director  of  the  mint.] 


Years. 


April  2, 1792-July  31,  1834 

July  31,  1834-December  31,  1844. 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 .. 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867  

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885  

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


Gold. 


Total 1,973,836,769 


$14,000,000 
7,54)0,000 
1,008,327 
1,139,357 
889,085 
10,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
55,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
60,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,090,000 
55,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
46.000,(00 
43,000,000 
39,200,000 
40,000,000 
46,100,000 
53,225,000 
53,500,fKX) 
51,725,000 
48,000,000 
49,500.000 
50,000,000 
43,500,0(X) 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
33,500,000 
33,400,0fi0 
39,900,000 
46,900,000 
51,200,000 
38,900,000 
36,000,000 
34,700,000 
32,500,000 
30,000,000 
30,800,000 
31,800,000 
35,000,000 
33,000,000 
33,175,000 
32,800,000 
32,845,000 
33,175,000 
33,000,000 
35,955,000 


Silver. 

Total. 

insignificant 

$14,000,000 

$250,000 

7.750,000 

50,000 

1,058,327 

50,000 

1,189,357 

50,000 

939,085 

50,000 

10,050,000 

50,000 

40,050,000 

50,000 

50,050,000 

50,000 

55,050,000 

50,000 

60,050,000 

50,000 

65,050,000 

50,000 

60,050,000 

50,000 

55,U50.0U0 

50,000 

55,050,000 

50,000 

55,050,000 

500,000 

50,500,000 

100,000 

50,100,000 

150,000 

46,150,000 

2,000,000 

45,000,000 

4,500,000 

43,700,000 

8,500,000 

48,500,000 

11,000,000 

57,100,000 

11,250,000 

64,475,000 

10,000,000 

63,500,000 

13,500,000 

65,225,000 

12,000,000 

60.000,000 

12,000,000 

61,500,000 

16,000,000 

66,000,000 

23,000,000 

66,500,000 

28,750,000 

64,750,000 

35,750,000 

71,750,000 

37,300,000 

70,800,000 

31,700,000 

65,10i\000 

38,800,00J 

78,700,000 

39,800,000 

86,700,000 

45,200,000 

96,400,000 

40,800,000 

79,700,000 

39,200,000 

75,200,000 

43,000,000 

77,700,000 

46,800,000 

79,30i\000 

46,200,000 

76,200,000 

48,8t)0,000 

79,60(1,000 

51,600,000 

83,400,000 

51,000,000 

86,000,000 

53,350,000 

86,350,000 

59,195,00) 

92,370,000 

64,646,000 

97,446,000 

70,464,000 

i03,;mooo 

75,417,000 

108,592,000 

82,101,000 

115,101,000 

77,576,000 

113,531,000 

1,232,849,000 

3,206,085,766 

The  foregoing  tables  are  numbered  as  they  appear  in 
the  Senate  and  Mint  reports  from  which  they  are  taken; 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
BOOK  III,  CHAPTER  VII— "OF  MONEY." 

Money,  when  its  use  has  grown  habitual,  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  incomes  of  the  different  members  of 
the  community  are  distributed  to  them,  and  the  measure 
by  which  they  estimate  their  possessions.  As  it  is  always 
by  means  of  money  that  people  provide  for  their  different 
necessities,  there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  powerful  asso- 
ciation leading  them  to  regard  money  as  wealth  in  a 
more  peculiar  sense  than  any  other  article  ;  and  even 
those  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  production  of  the  most 
useful  objects,  acquire  the  habit  of  regarding  those  objects 
as  chiefly  important  by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged 
for  money.  A  person  who  parts  with  money  to  obtain 
commodities,  unless  he  intends  to  sell  them,  appears  to  the 
imagination  to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than  a  person 
who  parts  with  commodities  to  get  money ;  the  one  seems 
to  be  spending  his  means,  the  other  adding  to  them.  Illu- 
sions which,  though  now  in  some  measure  dispelled,  were 
long  powerful  enough  to  overmaster  the  mind  of  every 
politician,  both  speculative  and  practical,  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  the  mere  introduction 
of  a  particular  mode  of  exchanging  things  for  one  another, 
by  first  exchanging  a  thing  for  money,  and  then  exchang- 
ing the  money  for  something  else,  makes  no  difference  in 
the  essential  character  of  transaction.    It  is  not  with  money 
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that  things  are  really  purchased.  Nobody's  income  (except 
that  of  the  gold  and  silver  miner)  is  derived  from  the 
precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shillings  which  a  person 
receives  weekly  or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  his 
income ;  they  are  a  sort  of  tickets  or  orders  which  he  can 
present  for  payment  at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which 
entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain  value  of  any  commod 
that  he  makes  choice  of.  The  farmer  pays  his  labor 
and  his  landlord  in  these  tickets,  as  the  most  convenie; 
plan  for  himself  and  them;  but  their  real  income  is  the 
share  of  his  corn,  cattle,  and  hay,  and  it  makes  no  essei^ 
tial  difference  whether  he  distributes  it  to  them  directly,  l| 
sells  it  for  them  and  gives  them  the  price;  but  as  they 
would  have  to  sell  it  for  money  if  he  did  not,  and  as  he 
is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  best  suits  the  purposes  of  all,  that 
he  should  sell  their  share  along  with  his  own,  and  leave 
the  laborers  more  leisure  for  work  and  the  landlord  for 
being  idle.  The  capitalists,  except  those  who  are  producers 
of  the  precious  metals,  derive  no  part  of  their  income  from 
those  metals,  since  they  only  get  them  by  buying  them 
with  their  own  produce:  while  all  other  persons  have  their 
incomes  paid  to  them  by  the  capitalists,  or  by  those  who 
have  received  payment  from  the  capitalists,  and  as  the  cap- 
italists have  nothing,  from  the  first,  except  their  produce, 
it  is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies  all  incomes  fur- 
nished by  them  There  cannot,  in  short,  be  intrinsically  a 
more  insignificant  thing,  in  the  economy  of  society,  than 
money ;  except  in  the  character  of  a  contrivance  for  spar- 
ing time  and  labor.  It  is  a  machine  for  doing  quickly  and 
commodiously,  what  would  be  done,  though  less  quickly 
and  commodiously,  without  it:  and  like  many  other  kinds 
of  machinery,  it  only  exerts  a  distinct  and  independent 
influence  of  its  own  when  it  gets  out  of  order. 
The  introduction  of  money  does  not  interfere  with  the 
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Operation  of  any  of  the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  The  reasons  which  make  the  temporary 
or  market  value  of  things  depend  on  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  their  average  and  permanent  values  upon  their 
cost  of  production,  are  as  applicable  to  a  money  system  as 
to  a  system  of  barter.  Things  which  by  barter  would  ex- 
change for  one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money,  sell  for  an 
equal  amount  of  it,  and  so  will  exchange  for  one  another 
still,  though  the  process  of  exchanging  them  will  consist  of 
two  operations  instead  of  only  one.  The  relations  of  com- 
modities to  one  another  remain  unaltered  by  money:  the 
only  new  relation  introduced,  is  their  relation  to  money  it- 
self; how  much  or  how  little  money  they  will  exchange 
for;  in  other  words,  how  the  Exchange  Value  of  money 
itself  is  determined.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of  any 
difficulty,  when  the  illusion  is  dispelled,  which  caused 
money  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  thing,  not  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  as  other  things.  Money  is  a  com- 
modity, and  its  value  is  determined  like  that  of  other 
commodities,  temporarily  by  demand  and  supply,  perma- 
nently and  on  the  average  by  cost  of  production.  The 
illustration  of  these  principles,  considered  in  their  applica- 
tion to  money,  must  be  given  in  some  detail,  on  account 
of  the  confusion  which,  in  minds  not  scientifically  in- 
structed on  the  subject,  envelopes  the  whole  matter; 
partly  from  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  old  misleading 
associations,  and  partly  from  the  mass  of  vapory  and 
baseless  speculation  with  which  this,  more  than  any  other 
topic  of  political  economy,  has  in  latter  times  become 
surrounded.  I  shall  therefore  treat  of  the  Value  of  Money 
in  a  chapter  apart. 
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BOOK  III,  CHAPTER  VIII— "OF  THE  VALUE  OP  MONEY 
AS  DEPENDENT  ON  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  very  outset  of  the  sub- 
ject we  have  to  clear  from  our  path  a  formidable  am- 
biguity of  language.  The  Value  of  Money  is  to  appearance 
an  expression  as  precise,  as  free  from  possibility  of  mis 
understanding,  as  any  in  science.  The  value  of  a  thi 
is  what  it  will  exchange  for:  the  value  of  money,  is  w 
money  will  exchange  for ;  the  purchasing  power  of  mon 
If  prices  are  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other  things, 
and  is  of  high  value;  if  prices  are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of 
other  things,  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value  of  money 
is  inversely  as  general  prices:  falling  as  they  rise,  and 
rising  as  they  fall. 

But  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is  also  employed,  in  the 
current  language  of  commerce,  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Money,  which  is  so  commonly  understood  as  the  syn- 
onym of  wealth,  is  more  especially  the  term  in  use  to  de- 
note it  when  it  is  the  subject  of  borrowing.  When  one 
person  lends  to  another,  as  well  as  when  he  pays  wages  or 
rent  to  another,  what  he  transfers  is  not  the  mere  money, 
but  a  right  to  a  certain  value  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  selected  at  pleasure;  the  lender  having  first 
bought  this  right,  by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital. 
What  he  really  lends  is  so  much  capital;  the  money  is 
the  mere  instrument  of  transfer.  But  the  capital  usually 
passes  from  the  lender  to  the  receiver  through  the  means 
either  of  money,  or  of  an  ordeB  to  receive  money,  and  at 
any  rate,  it  is  in  money  that  the  capital  is  computed  and  es- 
timated. Hence,  borrowing  capital  is  universally  called 
borrowing  money;  the  loan  market  is  called  the  money 
market:  those  who  have  their  capital  disposable  for  in- 
vestment on  loan  are  called  the  moneyed  class:  and  the 
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equivalent  given  for  the  use  of  capital,  or  in  other  words, 
interest,  is  not  only  called  the  interest  of  money,  but,  by  a 
grosser  perversion  of  terms,  the  value  of  money.  This 
misapplication  of  language,  assisted  by  some  fallacious 
appearances  which  we  shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter, 
has  created  a  general  notion  among  persons  in  business, 
that  the  Value  of  Money,  meaning  the  rate  of  interest,  has 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  Value  of  Money  in  its 
proper  sense,  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  circu- 
lating medium.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  before 
long :  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  by  Value  I  shall 
always  mean  Exchange  Value,  and  by  money  the  medium 
of  exchange,  not  the  capital  which  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  through  that  medium. 

The  value  or  purchasing  power  of  money  depends, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  demand  and  supply.  But  demand 
and  supply,  in  relation  to  money,  present  themselves  in  a 
somewhat  different  shape  from  the  demand  and  supply  of 
other  things. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  means  the  quantity  offered 
for  sale.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money  for 
sale.  People  are  not  usually  said  to  buy  or  sell  money. 
This,  however,  is  merely  an  accident  of  language.  In 
point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and  sold  like  other  things, 
whenever  other  things  are  bought  and  sold  for  money. 
Whoever  sells  corn,  or  tallow,  or  cotton,  buys  money. 
Whoever  buys  bread,  or  wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to 
the  dealer  in  those  articles.  The  money  with  which  people 
are  offering  to  buy,  is  money  offered  for  sale.  The  sup- 
ply of  money,  then,  is  the  quantity  of  it  which  people  are 
wanting  to  lay  out ;  that  is,  all  the  money  they  have  in  their 
possession,  except  what  they  are  hoarding,  or  at  least  keep- 
ing by  them  as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies.  The  sup- 
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ply  of  money,  in  short,  is  all  the  money  in  circulation  at 
the  time. 

The  demand  for  money,  again,  consists  of  all  the  goods 
offered  for  sale.  Every  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of  money, 
and  the  goods  he  brings  with  him  constitute  his  demand. 
The  demand  for  money  differs  from  the  demand  for  other 
things  in  this,  that  it  is  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the 
purchaser.  The  demand  for  other  things  is  for  so  much 
and  no  more;  but  there  is  always  a  demand  for  as  much 
money  as  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed  refuse  to  sell, 
and  withdraw  their  goods  from  the  market,  if  they  cannot 
get  for  them  what  they  consider  a  sufficient  price.  But 
this  is  only  when  they  think  that  the  price  will  rise,  and 
that  they  shall  get  more  money  by  waiting.  If  they 
thought  the  low  price  likely  to  be  permanent,  they  would 
take  what  they  could  get.  It  is  always  a  sine  qua  non 
tvith  a  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 

As  the  whole  of  the  goods  in  the  market  compose  the 
demand  for  money,  so  the  whole  of  the  money  constitutes 
the  demand  for  goods.  The  money  and  the  goods  are 
seeking  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged. 
They  are  reciprocally  supply  and  demand  to  one  another. 
It  is  indifferent  whether,  in  characterizing  the  phenomena. 
We  speak  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  goods,  or  the  sup- 
ply and  the  demand  of  money.  They  are  equivalent 
expressions. 

BOOK  III,  CHAPTER  IX— "OF  THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY  AS 
DEPENDENT  ON  COST  OF  PRODUCTION." 

But  money,  no  more  than  commodities  in  general, 
has  its  value  definitely  determined  by  demand  and  supply. 
The  ultimate  regulator  of  its  value  is  Cost  of  Production. 

We  are  supposing,  of  course,  that  things  are  left  to 
themselves,     Govprnments  have  not  alwavs  left  thiniBTS  to 
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themselves.  They  have  undertaken  to  prevent  the  quan- 
tity of  money  from  adjusting  itself  according  to  spontan- 
eous laws,  and  have  endeavored  to  regulate  it  at  their 
pleasure ;  generally  with  a  view  of  keeping  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  money  in  the  country,  than  would  otherwise  have 
remained  there.  It  was,  until  lately,  the  policy  of  all  gov- 
ernments to  interdict  the  exportation  and  the  melting  of 
money;  while,  by  encouraging  the  exportation  and  im- 
peding the  importation  of  other  things,  they  endeavored 
to  have  a  stream  of  money  constantly  flowing  in.  By  this 
course  they  gratified  two  prejudices;  they  drew,  or 
thought  that  they  drew,  more  money  into  the  country, 
which  they  believed  to  be  tantamount  to  more  wealth; 
and  they  gave,  or  thought  that  they  gave,  to  all  producers 
and  dealers,  high  prices,  which,  though  no  real  advantage, 
people  are  always  inclined  to  suppose  to  be  one.      *     *     * 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  commodities  are  divided 
— those  absolutely  limited  in  supply,  those  which  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  quantity  at  a  given  cost  of  production, 
and  those  which  may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but  at 
an  increasing  cost  of  production — the  precious  metals, 
being  the  produce  of  mines,  belong  to  the  third  class. 
Their  natural  value,  therefore,  is  in  the  long  run  propor- 
tional to  their  cost  of  production  in  the  most  unfavorable 
existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the  worst  mine  which  it 
it  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  sup- 
ply. A  pound  weight  of  gold  will  in  the  gold-producing 
countries,  ultimately  tend  to  exchange  for  as  much  of 
every  other  commodity,  as  is  produced  at  a  cost  equal  to 
its  own :  meaning  by  its  own  cost  the  cost  in  labor  and  ex- 
pense, at  the  least  productive  sources  of  supply  which  the 
then  existing  demand  makes  it  necessary  to  work.  The 
average  value  of  gold  is  made  to  conform  to  its  natural 
value  in  the  same  manner  as  the  values  of  other  things  are 
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made  to  conform  to  their  natural  value.  Suppose  that  it 
were  selling  above  its  natural  value;  that  is,  above  the 
value  which  is  an  equivalent  for  the  labor  and  expense  of 
mining,  and  for  the  risks  attending  a  branch  of  industry 
in  which  nine  out  of  ten  experiments  have  usually  been 
failures.  A  part  of  the  mass  of  floating  capital  which  is 
on  the  lookout  for  investment,  would  take  the  direction  of 
mining  enterprise;  the  supply  would  thus  be  increased, 
and  the  value  would  fall.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were 
selling  below  its  natural  value,  miners  would  not  be  ob- 
taining the  ordinary  profit;  they  would  slacken  their 
works;  if  the  depreciation  was  great,  some  of  the  inferior 
mines  would  perhaps  stop  working  altogether:  and  a 
falling  off  in  the  annual  supply,  preventing  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  from  being  completely  compensated,  would 
by  degrees  reduce  the  quantity,  and  restore  the  value. 

When  examined  more  closely,  the  following  are  the 
details  of  the  process.  If  gold  is  above  its  natural  or  cost 
value — the  coin,  as  we  liave  seen,  conforming  in  its  value 
to  the  bullion — money  will  be  of  high  value,  and  the  prices 
of  all  things,  labor  included,  will  be  low.  These  low 
prices  will  lower  the  expenses  of  all  producers;  but  as 
their  returns  will  also  be  lowered,  no  advantage  will  be 
obtained  by  any  producer,  except  the  producer  of  gold: 
whose  returns  from  his  mine,  not  depending  on  price,  will 
be  the  same  as  before,  and  his  expenses  being  less,  he  will 
obtain  extra  profits,  and  will  be  stimulated  to  increase  his 
production.  E  converso  if  the  metal  is  below  its  natural 
value:  since  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  prices  are  high, 
and  the  money  expenses  of  all  producers  unusually  great: 
for  this,  however,  all  other  producers  will  be  compensated 
by  increased  money  returns:  the  miner  alone  will  extract 
from  his  mine  no  more  metal  than  before,  while  his  ex- 
penses will  be  greater:  his  profits  therefore  being  dimin- 
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ished  or  annihilated,  he  will  diminish  his  production,  if 
not  abandon  his  employment. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  value  of  money  is  made  to 
conform  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  made.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  (what  has 
been  said  before)  that  the  adjustment  takes  a  long  time  to 
efifect,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity  so  generally  desired  and 
at  the  same  time  so  durable  as  the  precious  metals.  Being 
so  largely  used  not  only  as  money  but  for  plate  and  orna- 
ment, there  is  at  all  times  a  very  large  quantity  of  these 
metals  in  existence:  while  they  are  so  slowly  worn  out, 
that  a  comparatively  small  annual  production  is  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  to  make  any  addition  to  it 
which  may  be  required  by  the  increase  of  goods  to  be 
circulated,  or  by  the  increased  demand  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver articles  by  wealthy  consumers.  Even  if  this  small 
annual  supply  were  stopped  entirely,  it  would  require 
many  years  to  reduce  the  quantity  so  much  as  to  make 
any  very  material  difference  in  prices.  The  quantity  may 
be  increased,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  dimin- 
ished; but  the  increase  must  be  very  great  before  it  can 
make  itself  much  felt  over  such  a  mass  of  the  precious 
metals  as  exists  in  the  whole  commercial  world.  And 
hence  the  eflFects  of  all  changes  in  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  are  at  first,  and  continue  to 
be  for  many  years,  questions  of  quantity  only,  with  little 
reference  to  cost  of  production.      *     *     * 

Since,  however,  the  value  of  money  really  conforms, 
like  that  of  other  things,  though  more  slowly,  to  its 
cost  of  production,  some  political  economists  have  ob- 
jected altogether  to  the  statement  that  the  value  of  money 
depends  on  its  quantity  combined  with  the  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation ;  which,  they  think,  is  assuming  a  law  for  money 
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that  does  not  exist  for  any  other  commodity,  when  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  governed  by  the  very  same  laws.     To 
this  we  may  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  statement 
in  question  assumes  no  peculiar  law.     It  is  simply  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  commodities,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
money  as  of  most  other  things,  is  controlled,  but  not  s 
aside,  by  the  law  of  cost  of  production,  since  cost  of  pr< 
duction  would  have  no  efifect  on  value  if  it  could  have  no 
on  supply.     But,  secondly,  there  really  is,  in  one  respeC 
a  closer  connection  between  the  value  of  money  and  i 
quantity,  than  between  the  values  of  other  things  and  their 
quantit^^     The   value   of  other  things  conforms   to  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production,  without  requiring,  as  a 
condition,  that  there  should  be  any  actual  alteration  of  the 
supply:    the  potential  alteration  is  sufficient;  and  if  there 
even  be  an  actual  alteration,  it  is  but  a  temporary  one, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  altered  value  may  make  a  difference 
in  the  demand,  and  so  require  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  supply,  as  a  consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  the  alteration 
in  value.     Now  this  is  also  true  of  gold  and  silver,  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  expenditure  for  ornament  and  lux- 
ury; but  it  is  not  true  of  money.     If  the  permanent  cost 
of  production  of  gold  were  reduced  one-fourth,  it  might 
happen  that  there  would  not  be  more  of  it  bought  for 
plate,  gilding,  or  jewelry,  than  before;  and  if  so,  though 
the  value  would  fall,  the  quantity  extracted  from  the  mines 
for  these  purposes,  would  be  no  greater  than  previously. 
Not  so  with  the  portion  used  as  money;  that  portion  could 
not  fall  in  value  one-fourth,  unless  actually  increased  one- 
fourth;  for,  at  prices  one-fourth  higher,  one-fourth  more 
money  would  be  required  to  make  the  accustomed  pur- 
chases; and  if  this  were  not  forthcoming,  some  of  the  com- 
modities would  be  without  purchasers,  and  prices  could 
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not  be  kept  up.  Alterations,  therefore,  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals,  do  not  act  upon  the  value 
of  money  except  just  in  proportion  as  they  increase  or 
diminish  its  quantity;  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
commodity.  It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  an  error, 
both  scientifically  and  practically,  to  discard  the  proposi- 
tion .which  asserts  a  connection  between  the  value  of 
money  and  its  quantity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  cost  of  production,  in 
the  long  run,  regulates  the  quantity ;  and  that  every  coun- 
try (temporary  fluctuations  excepted)  will  possess,  and 
have  in  circulation,  just  that  quantity  of  money,  which  will 
perform  all  the  exchanges  required  of  it,  consistently  with 
maintaining  a  value  conformable  to  its  cost  of  production. 
The  prices  of  things  will,  on  the  average,  be  such  that 
money  will  exchange  for  its  own  cost  in  all  other  goods: 
and,  precisely  because  the  quantity  cannot  be  prevented 
from  afifecting  the  value  the  quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort 
of  self-acting  machinery)  be  kept  at  the  amount  consistent 
with  that  standard  of  prices — at  the  amount  necessary  for 
performing,  at  those  prices,  all  the  business  required  of  it. 

The  quantity  wanted  will  depend  partly  on  the  cost  of 
producing  gold,  and  partly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  circula- 
tion. The  rapidity  of  circulation  being  given,  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  cost  of  production :  and  the  cost  of  production 
being  given,  the  quantity  of  money  would  depend  on  the 
rapidity  of  its  circulation.  After  what  has  been  already 
said,  I  hope  that  neither  of  these  propositions  stands  in 
need  of  any  further  illustration. 

Money,  then,  like  commodities  in  general,  having  a 
value  dependent  on,  and  proportional  to,  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  the  theory  of  money  is,  by  the  admission  of  this 
principle,  stripped  of  a  great  part  of  the  mystery  which 
apparently  surrounded  it,    yVe  must  not  forget,  however, 
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that  this  doctrine  only  applies  to  the  places  in  which  the 
precious  metals  are  actually  produced;  and  that  we  have 
yet  to  enquire  whether  the  law  of  the  dependence  of  value 
on  cost  of  production  applies  to  the  exchange  of  things 
produced  at  distant  places.  But  however  this  may  be, 
our  propositions  with  respect  to  value  will  require  no  other 
alteration,  where  money  is  an  imported  commodity,  than 
that  of  substituting  for  the  cost  of  its  production,  the  cost 
of  obtaining  it  in  the  country.  Every  foredgn  commodi 
is  bought  by  giving  for  it  some  domestic  production 
and  the  labor  and  capital  which  a  foreign  commodity  costs 
to  us,  is  the  labor  and  capital  expended  in  producing  the 
quantity  of  our  own  goods  which  we  give  in  exchange  for 
it.  What  this  quantity  depends  upon — what  determines 
the  proportions  of  interchange  between  the  productions 
of  one  country  and  those  of  another — is  indeed  a  question 
of  somewhat  greater  complexity  than  those  we  have  hith- 
erto considered.  But  this  at  least  is  indisputable,  that 
within  the  country  itself  the  value  of  imported  commodi- 
ties is  determined  by  the  value,  and  consequently  by  the 
cost  of  production,  of  the  equivalent  given  for  them ;  and 
money,  where  it  is  an  imported  commodity,  is  subject  to 
the  same  law. 
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